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OLD MILLS OF MILL CREEK, LOWER MERION. 
BY CHARLES R. BARKER. 


Singing but faintly ‘‘the song of long ago,’’ the 
shrunken stream of Mill creek winds through Lower 
Merion township. Of the half-score or more millwheels 
that it once kept in motion, not one is turning. Finger- 
boards, indeed, from the neighboring heights, point the 
way to Righter’s mill, McClenachan’s mill, Roberts’s— 
but these may not be found; and, except for a building 
or two converted to other uses, only crumbling frag- 
ments of masonry mark the sites of once thriving in- 
dustries. 

Let us see how these industries developed, and why 
they declined. The immediate needs of the first settler 
were food and shelter. At first, he lived in a hut or 
cave, and bought food from the Indians. Meanwhile, 
he cleared the land and raised his log house, and for 
mortar carried lime from the kilns of Upper Merion 
or Plymouth. After the hard labor of felling big trees, 
came the tilling among standing stumps, then, the sow- 
ing, and, in due time, the harvest. 

But grinding the grist was another matter. With 
water rights reserved to the Proprietary and his few 
favored associates, individual venture in water-mills 
was prohibited. The first Proprietary mill was built 
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on Chester creek, in 1683, and, although ten to twelve 
miles distant, must have been resorted to by Lower 
Merion farmers; for Joseph Price, in his unique dairy, 
relates a family tradition that his great-grandfather, 
Edward Rees, used to shoulder a bag of wheat, and 
tramp off to mill at Chester creek—or perhaps (he 
adds) it was Naaman’s creek! But the Proprietary 
venture proved unsuccessful; in 1687, Thomas Coe- 
bourne built a water-mill on Chester creek; in the 
following year, Haverford mill, on Cobbs creek, was 
in operation; and within two years more, the first mill 
within the present bounds of Lower Merion—that of 
John Roberts—was being turned by the waters of Mill 
creek. . 

John Roberts, a Welshman, had been an early pur- 
chaser of land in Lower Merion, and his two hundred 
and fifty acres embraced both banks of Mill creek, from 
near Merion Square road to Murray’s mill. On this 
property, in 1690, he built a log house, which, although 
outwardly changed, is still standing. On the site of 
the ruin which is now placarded ‘‘Ye Olde Grist Mill,”’ 
he raised his earlier grist mill—earlier by half a cen- 
tury—and gave the place an old Welsh name, Wain. 
A year or two more saw a road (perhaps not the pres- 
ent one) opened from the Gulph to Roberts’s mill. An- 
other, now known as Cherry lane, led to ‘‘ Wain”’ from 
‘‘Meirion road,’’ now Montgomery avenue. Over the 
first, the corn of Upper Merion was brought to mill; 
over the second, ‘‘the Meal that comes Carted from 
John Roberts’s Mill’’ was hauled, by way of Powell’s 
ferry at Fairmount, to Philadelphia. 

In 1690, John Roberts, ‘‘of Wayn, Philadelphia 
county, batchelor’’ married Elizabeth Owen. He died 
in 1704, leaving three young children: Rebecca, John 
and Matthew. John was apprenticed a wheelwright; 
Matthew, a blacksmith—very necessary trades, in those 
days of makeshift carts and backwoods roads. On 
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coming of age, John fell heir to the ‘‘dwelling house 
and plantation mill.’’ Trade was thriving; two roads 
now connected the mill with Upper Merion; and in 
1712, one of these, together with its extension eastward 
to join the ‘‘great road’’ (Montgomery avenue), was 
laid out by the Court of Quarter Sessions as a public 
road, and was returned as opened in the following year. 
But the new proprietorship was short-lived. In 1721, 
when less than twenty-six years old, and having mar- 
ried but the year before, John Roberts died. <A son, 
born after his death, was named, for the father, John. 

The will of John Roberts, wheelwright, bequeathed 
to his wife ‘‘my dwelling house & plantacon together 
with one Grist Mill,’’ towards her maintenance and 
‘‘bringing up & Educating of my Children (in Case 
I have one).’’ The widow re-married, and removed 
to Chester county; and lessees, presumably, operated 
the mill until the heir came into possession. 

In 1748, ten months after attaining his majority, 
John Roberts—third of the name—married Jane 
Downing, of Chester county; the same year, he ob- 
tained a patent for his estate on Mill creek. Here he 
built, in 1746—as the date stone attests—a stone grist 
mill, probably replacing the older building. Perhaps 
as early as 1758, he built a paper mill, where Murray’s 
old mill now stands. Business increasing, he raised a 
second grist mill, together with a saw mill, near the 
site of the present township pumping station; and in 
1762, the Court granted a road (now mistakenly called 
‘*Old Gulph road’’) to give access to these new indus- 
tries. Roads to Barren Hill and to the site of Ard- 
more had already been opened. The miller now became 
a flour merchant, also. His cooper shop, at the height 
of his prosperity, contained ‘‘150 flower casks’’ and 
‘*15 Thousand Staves, and heading,’’ and nearby were 
‘fa great number of out-houses of divers kinds,’’ so 
that a small village, towards which all the township’s 
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roads seemed converging, grew up around the colonial 
dwelling (known, in later years, as ‘‘the haunted 
house’’) where lived John Roberts, the miller. 

By purchase, John Roberts acquired other real es- 
tate. Part lay on the Schuylkill, extending back along 
Mill creek. With this land, came a saw mill; a powder 
mill was built here (as we shall see), 1776-7; and in 
1779, there was also an oil mill on the tract. John 
Roberts became one of the township’s largest land- 
holders, owning, in all, nearly 700 acres, and controlling 
both banks of Mill creek for two miles. No wonder the 
stream was sometimes called John Roberts’s Mill 
creek! 

A birthright member of the Society of Friends, John 
Roberts was active in the Society’s counsels. He was 
appointed a trustee, in 1763, for the purchase of land 
for Merion Meeting. His neighbors recognized his in- 
tegrity and business ability by making him executor 
or trustee of their estates; and those who proved will- 
ing, when the need arose, to sign themselves his bene- 
ficiaries, were numbered by scores. He was made a 
Commissioner for improving Schuylkill navigation, in 
1773; was appointed to the Committee of Correspon- 
dence, to protest against the Boston Port Bill, in 1774; 
and was delegate to the Convention for the Province 
of Pennsylvania, held at the State House in 1775, for 
the suppression of the slave trade. Then came the 
Revolution—and the tragedy. 

We must not attempt here to establish the innocence 
of John Roberts, or to refute the medieval folk-stories 
which, like ivy transplanted from some old ruin, have 
obediently spread their tendrils over the fragment of 
his grist mill. Incensed at the banishment, by the 
Revolutionary government, of some of his friends, he 
joined the British army, on its approach to Philadel- 
phia, in September, 1777, with the purpose of having 
the exiles released. For this, and for acting, it was 
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charged, as guide to the British, the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council declared him outlawed. An attainder of 
treason issued against him, and, despite efforts of 
family and friends, was relentlessly pressed. His exe- 
cution followed, in November, 1778. 

No less ruthless was the confiscation of property. 
Household and live stock, lands and mills—all were 
ordered to the auctioneer’s block. Of the two hun- 
dred acres on Schuylkill, Thomas Roberts, the miller’s 
eldest son, made good his claim to the greater part; 
the residue, remaining unsold until 1794, was then, by 
an eleventh-hour act of restitution, returned to the 
widow of John Roberts. All else of value was swept 
away. On December 16, 1780, the homestead, four 
mills and three hundred and seventy-eight acres of 
land, were sold to one Edward Milner, of Bucks county. 
Four days later, Milner re-conveyed the whole, for the 
same consideration, to John Maxwell Nesbitt, John 
Donaldson, and William Erskine. As Nesbitt was 
treasurer of the Council of Safety, as well as of the 
Board of War, the reader will not fail to draw his own 
conclusions. Nor, perhaps, will he wonder at the mag- 
nanimity of the Revolutionary government in paying 
to the widow of the man they had had executed, an 
annual pension! 

Reading Howell’s map, published in 1792, indicates 
the position of Donaldson’s grist mill, near the pres- 
ent township pumping station. In that year, the prop- 
erty was again put up for sale. Among an array of 
buildings, it included a three-story stone merchant 
mill (the one now placarded ‘‘Ye Olde Grist Mill’’), 
a two-story stone grist mill, a stone paper mill and a 
saw mill. In 1797, the whole was bought by George 
McClenachan, son of Blair McClenachan, that pic- 
turesque figure of the Revolution, whom William Cob- 
bett, the satirist, called 


“Blair, the great, 
The Irish guardian of the State.” 
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Ten years later, George McClenachan soid the paper 
mill, but remained in possession of the rest of the prop- 
erty until his death, in 1833. 

Because of the inaccessibility, from other parts of 
Lower Merion, of its Schuylkill shore, some of the in- 
dustries there were founded by men from Whitemarsh 
and Roxborough, to whom the easily forded river of- 
fered less obstacle than did the almost trackless woods 
to their neighbors on the opposite side. The streams 
flowing down the Lower Merion slopes provided power 
for the mills; and the Schuylkill, a natural highway 
for the transportation of their raw material, as well 
as of their product. As the need for lumber grew, saw 
mills to supply the demand sprung up all along the 
Schuylkill. One of these was built by Thomas Rees, 
a Roxborough stonecutter, on land he had bought, in 
1735, on Mill creek. The property was described as 
‘‘fronting upon Scylkil so that the said Mill may be 
cheaply supply’d with Timber.’’ Rees’s executors 
sold the mill, in 1741, and in the next thirteen years it 
changed owners half a dozen times. David Davis, who 
owned it in 1748-9, called it ‘‘very convenient for water 
carriage, both for bringing loads to the mill, and raft- 
ing timber to Philadelphia.’’ In 1754, it was bought 
by Christopher Robins, of Whitemarsh, of whom more 
later. 

In 1768, Robins sold the saw mill property to John 
Roberts, miller, who gave it, with adjoining lands, to 
his son Thomas, but made no deed for it. It was there- 
fore seized, in 1779, as the father’s estate; but the son 
exhibited his claim before the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, and the lands were awarded to him. In 1792, 
he sold out his interest. Within the next few years, 
the saw mill changed hands several times. In 1806, 
two generations after our first notice of it, it was still 
there, and, presumably, still running. 

Following the news of the battle of Lexington, a 
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hurry call had gone forth for munitions. With Old 
World supplies practically cut off, the Colonies found 
themselves thrown upon their own resources, with the 
urge of necessity as a spur to their development. 
Powder, above all things, was wanted quickly, and in 
quantity; and to hasten its manufacture, the Commit- 
tee of Safety for Pennsylvania offered to lend money, 
on security, to ‘‘such persons as are willing to erect 
Powder Mills in this Province within fifty Miles dis- 
tance of this City.’’ All powder made in such mills 
was to be bought by the Committee, which was, more- 
over, to find all saltpetre. 

In February, 1776, George Lush reported to the Com- 
mittee that he had rented two powder mill seats, one 
of them being ‘‘on a stream call’d the Mill Creek, in 
the possession of John Roberts, about 10 miles from 
Town.’’ Being duly encouraged, he went about setting 
up his mill on Mill creek, close to the Schuylkill. In 
March, 1777, ‘‘ Jacob Losch, of Lower Merion, in Phila- 
delphia County, powder maker,’’ represented to the 
Committee that he had completed a mill, and had 
‘‘worked up the greatest part’’ of five tons of salt- 
petre in the manufacture of powder; but that he had 
‘‘no Brimstone to work up the Quantity of Saltpetre 
left.’? He made a pathetic appeal for both ingredients, 
but, perhaps, in vain. All gunpowder had by this time 
been removed from the mills at French creek and Nor- 
rington (Norristown) to a safer place; in September, 
1777, the British occupied Philadelphia, and in the fol- 
lowing December, Cornwallis raided Lower Merion so 
thoroughly that we may hardly believe the powder mill 
was overlooked. 

In 1779, however, this powder mill is mentioned in 
the inventory of the confiscated estate of John Roberts, 
to whom, therefore, it must have reverted. Roberts 
had already given the property to his son Thomas; 
under the latter’s ownership, the powder mill was set 
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running again. From this time on, its history is read 
chiefly in the light of its numerous ‘‘flares.’’ In July, 
1788, 150 pounds of powder exploded, demolishing the 
mill, but, fortunately, harming no one. But in the fol- 
lowing August, Richard Sill, in trying to empty mor- 
tars with a chisel, set off sixty pounds of powder and 
was blown to the roof, receiving fatal injuries. 

A partnership for the manufacture of gunpowder 
was formed, in December, 1791, between Rees Price 
and Richard Tunis, of Lower Merion; Henry Fraley, 
carpenter, of Germantown, and Henry Keyser, Chel- 
tenham, powdermaker. A new mill, with forty stamp- 
ers, was completed in the following summer. It had 
been running less than a month, however, when, with a 
detonation that was heard at Schuylkill ferry, and was 
there supposed to be an earthquake, a great quantity 
of powder—thought to have been several tons—let go, 
killing Keyser and three others, and seriously injuring 
Fraley and his daughter. 

Such a disaster naturally brought operations to an 
end, and as quickly as practicable, the surviving part- 
ners disposed of their rights in the property. But gen- 
eral war in Kurope made powder making profitable, 
and in the spring of 1804, a new mill started, under the 
firm name of Young and Homes. A series of disasters 
followed. In October, two men were fatally burned by 
the explosion of the mill. Only two months later, the 
graining house, containing several hundred-weight of 
powder, blew up, killing two more; and in May, 1806, 
the roof was blown off the mill, and the miller killed. 
‘‘And,’’ significantly remarks the burial record of 
Merion Meeting, ‘‘they now Give out makeing.’’ A 
few years later, the building of Flat Rock dam so raised 
the level of the river as to render useless the site of 
the ill-starred powder mill. 

As early as 1746, David Davis had a fulling mill on 
Mill creek, where customers might have ‘‘all sorts of 
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woolen cloth, or druggets mill’d, dy’d, shear’d and 
pressed, after the best manner; also tammies and 
- duroys scour’d and pressed; linen or woollen dyed blue, 
either in cloth or yarn; old garments scower’d and 
pressed; stains or mildews taken out of pieces damaged 
by sea.’’ Goods could be delivered either at the mill, 
‘tin Merion,’’ or ‘‘at John Chappel’s, at the sign of 
the Black Bull, in Market street, Philadelphia.’’ In 
1748, Davis, having ‘‘removed down to Darby,’’ sold 
mill, house and one hundred acres of land, to Conrad 
Scheetz, a Germantown paper-maker. 

Between ‘‘Harriton’’ and the Schuylkill, a distance 
of four miles, Mill creek has a fall of two hundred and 
fifty feet, while its pure, clear and abundant water 
once made it, perhaps, more than usually adaptahle 
to the manufacture of white paper. Favored by these 
conditions, numerous paper mills sprang up along the 
creek, and for many years, paper-making was the lead- 
ing industry of the township. Of this industry, Con- 
rad Scheetz (or, as he was sometimes mistakenly 
called Schultz), was the pioneer. Scull and Heap’s 
‘‘Map of Philadelphia and Parts Adjacent,’’ published 
in 1750, makes ‘‘Shultz Paper Mill’’ appear as a fron- 
tier outpost of Lower Merion, and, apparently, high 
and dry—but this map is inclined to be fanciful as re- 
gards ‘‘parts adjacent’’ to the city. In 1769, Conrad 
Scheetz was taxed for two paper mills. One of these, 
the ‘‘lower mill,’’ stood, with the house, at the ford, by 
the 10-mile stone, where the ruins of both may yet be 
seen. Picturesque Dove Lake, impounded in 1873, 
covers the site of the ‘‘upper mill.’’ 

Among the servants and apprentices that were in- 
dentured just previous to the Revolution, one, George 
Christopher Helmbold, was bound to Henry Cammerer, 
Philadelphia, for two years. In 1778, this George 
Christopher Helmbold, now become a paper-maker, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Conrad Scheetz. An- 
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other daughter, Mary, married Simon Stetekorn, also 
a paper-maker. The ‘‘Pennsylvania Gazette’’ for June 
15, 1785, tells of a fatal accident which befell an em- 
ployee ‘‘at the paper-mill of Mr. Simon Steddikorn, 
near this city.’’? Catharine, a third daughter of Conrad 
Scheetz, married Henry Kammerer, paper-dealer, of 
Philadelphia. The minutes of the Supreme Executive 
Council, for 1789 and 1790, show that sundry orders 
were drawn on the treasurer, during that period, in 
favor of Henry Kammerer, for writing-paper fur- 
nished for the use of Council and of the Comptroller 
General. In view of Kammerer’s relationship to the 
Scheetz family, these records lend color to the tradi- 
tion that paper for the Continental currency was made 
at the Scheetz mills. 

After the death of Conrad Scheetz, in 1771, the mills 
were run by his widow, Catherine, and sons Benjamin 
and Frederick. The Revolution intervening, the estate 
remained unsettled until 1788, when, the widow being 
then dead, and the children all of age, the property 
was awarded, after some litigation, to Henry Kam- 
merer, who then deeded the upper mill to George Helm- 
bold, and the lower, to Frederick Scheetz. 

With each mill, went sixty acres of land, for the 
original survey had included a large ‘‘overplus.’’ In 
1798, George Helmbold sold his portion, with the mill, 
to Thomas Amies, cordwainer, of Philadelphia. 

Thomas Amies appears in the Philadelphia city di- 
rectories as ‘‘cordwainer,”’ or ‘‘shoemaker,’’ with shop 
on south Second street, until 1809; then he is ‘‘paper 
manufacturer,’’ at the same address, for about ten 
years. Then, those interested are directed to inquire 
for him at 109 High street, which may be taken to mean 
that increase of business called for his continuous at- 
tendance at the mill. A quarter-century after his pur- 
chase of the mill, there is the first mention of ‘‘paper 
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mill, Lower Merion, Montgomery county. Orders left 
at Isaac Pearson’s, 109 High, always attended to.’’ 
Later, customers are directed to leave orders at 
Thomas Desilver’s book-bindery; then, at Charles 
Dull’s paper warehouse. In 1839 (the year of his 
death), Thomas Amies is set down as ‘‘merchant,”’ 
with office at 13 Minor street. 

Because of its watermark,—a dove and branch—a 
device already in use at the Willcox Ivy Mills, Chester, 
where, it is said, Amies had been superintendent—the 
Amies mill in Lower Merion became known as ‘‘ Dove 
Mill.’’ Much of the product of Dove Mill was used by 
the second Bank of the United States, which then occu- 
pied its handsome building (now the Custom House) on 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Examination of letters, 
orders and printed blanks of the Bank, for the period 
1820-1830, reveals the mark of the dove, sometimes 
lacking the branch, and looking more like a crow, 
but with the identifying name, variously given as 
‘CAMIES,’’ ‘“‘AMIES PHILADA.,”’ etc. One brand 
of paper bears the additional mark, ‘‘CONGRESS 
US.’’ Some of the record books used in the offices of 
nearby counties, during the same period, are found to 
be made of Dove Mill paper. A sample of the actual 
paper, forms an illustration in Dard Hunter’s mono- 
graph, ‘‘Old Papermaking.”’ 

Lyman H. Weeks, in his ‘‘History of Paper Manu- 
facturing in the United States,’’ relates that in 1817 
a quantity of paper was produced by Thomas Amies for 
the purpose of printing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. This paper, says Weeks, 


“was designed to surpass everything that had been attempted in that 
way in America. The moulds and felts were got up expressly for the 
purpose, the size of the sheet was 26x36 inches, and nothing was used 
but the finest linen rags. Each ream weighed 140 pounds, and the price 
was $125. Amies was at one time superintendent of the Willcox Ivy 
Mills at Chester, but when he made this paper he owned and operated 
the Dove Paper Mills, Lower Merion, Montgomery county.” 
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In 1754, a tract of land, with a saw mill, lying along 
Mill creek at the Schuylkill, was conveyed by John 
Johnson and wife, of Germantown, to Christopher 
Robins, a German with an Anglicized name, who is best 
known as proprietor of the ‘‘Three Tuns’”’ tavern in 
Whitemarsh. In January, 1758, Robins bought an ad- 
joining tract, with a house, and at the following June 
term of Court, he, with others, ‘‘Inhabitants on both 
Sides of the River Schuylkill,’’ presented a petition, 
setting forth 

“That your Petitioner hath built a Convenient Saw Mill and Paper 
Mill on a Stream of Water in Lower Merrion and that there is no Road 
to or from the Said Mills, but what is altogether on Sufferance. 

May it therefore please the Honourable Justices to take your Peti- 
tioners Case into Consideration and grant that they may have a road 


from Said Mills to the Conestogoe Road and also another Road from 
Sd. Mills over Schuylkill to Norriton Road.” 


At the September Sessions, this road, an original 
draft of which is found among the Norris MSS. in pos- 
session of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, was 
confirmed and ordered opened, and was known as 
‘¢Christopher Robins Mill Road’’ until 1769, when its 
proprietor (having already disposed of his saw mill), 
sold the paper mill to Jacob Hagy, paper-maker, of 
Whitemarsh. The highway then became ‘‘Hagy’s 
Ford road,’’ a name which it still bears, although much 
of the original route has been vacated. 

Jacob Hagy evidently placed his son William in 
charge of the paper mill on Mill creek, for in 1785, the 
former conveyed to the latter (who was then living in 
Lower Merion) the mill and 714 acres of land. William 
Hagy became a man of prominence in the township, 
serving in several township offices, and representing 
his district in the Legislature. In his will, made in 
1832, he styles himself ‘‘gentleman,’’ and refers to 
‘‘the Messuage and Plantation whereon I now live to- 
gether with the Mills. . . . Situate in the Township of 
Lower Merion aforesaid containing One hundred and 
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seventy Acres.’’ Forty years later, members of the 
family still held an interest in the paper mill on Mill 
creek, with part of the original plantation. 

John Righter, son of Bartle Righter, of Roxborough, 
and brother to Peter, the Schuylkill ferryman, was a 
yeoman, living in Lower Merion, when, in 1760, he 
bought from the widow of Richard Harrison, Esq., a 
tract of 102 acres. This farm, lying athwart the Mill 
Creek valley, extended from Summit avenue to Glad- 
wyne, and downstream from Murray’s mill to the little 
bridge where, until recently, Righter’s Mill road 
crossed. In 1760, however, this road was yet a mere 
horse path, which, for forty years, had connected the 
trail to Rees ap Edward’s ford (Young’s Ford road) 
with that leading to the mouth of Mill creek (Hagy’s 
Ford road). Just above where path met creek, John 
Righter built a dam (whose abutments may yet be 
seen), and raised a stone grist-and-saw mill. On the 
strength of these improvements, he petitioned the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, in March, 1763, to have the 
horse path viewed and opened as a public road; and 
in the following September, it was accordingly returned 
and confirmed as such. Righter had, meantime, bought 
an additional 75 acres, adjoining his mill property on 
the eastward. But in doing so, perhaps he had incurred 
too great an obligation, for, in 1769, handbills adver- 
tising the sale of his personal property were posted 
up at the local taverns by Joseph Redman, the sheriff. 
Among the effects noted were 
“2 waggons and gears, a pair of timber wheels, screw and carriage 

. a parcel of buckwheat in the mill, a quantity of scantling boards 


and logs, a cross-cut saw, chain millstone, &. Likewise a Negroe man, 
about 25 years of age, who understands milling and sawing.” 


In the following year, the owner himself put up for 
sale all his real estate, comprising 175 acres ‘‘in Lower 
Merion, about 9 miles from Philadelphia,’’ including 
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“a, valuable and well-accustomed grist-mill, with two pair of stones, one 
French burr, the other country stones, together with two boulting- 
cloths, a fan, and hoisting-gears all going by water;” 


also, a saw mill, ete. Some of this land he sold, but the 
rumblings of revolution probably spoiled the prospect 
for the mills. 

‘‘A valuable Mill Seat’’ in Lower Merion, with 26 
acres of land, is offered for sale by John Righter, in 
1793. ‘‘The mill seat,’’ he says, 


“is well adapted for erecting a paper mill on it, having thirteen feet 
fall, and spring water can be brought into the engine, at a small 
expence.” 


The next year, he finds a purchaser in his neighbor, 
Jonathan Robeson, the blacksmith. The deed conveys 
with the land, which lies on both sides of Mill creek, 
the right to dam the creek, and the use of a road lead- 
ing into Righter’s road. ‘‘Robeson is going Build his 
paper Mill,’’ writes a local diarist, in May, 1795; and 
in the following September the same hand records a 
fatal accident which has befallen David Loyd, who 
‘‘fell off the Gangway Carrying stones at Jonathan 
Robeson’s paper mill.’’ ) 

With the paper trade booming, John Righter entered 
his own mill as a paper manufactory, and, evidently, 
with some success. Weeks refers to him (although 
with mis-spelled name) as one of the well-known paper- 
makers in the vicinity of Philadelphia. Righter em- 
ployed one John Reader, an Englishman, who, at the 
time of his death, in 1798, was said to have been the 
first in this country to bring paper-making to perfec- 
tion. Weeks doubts this, but credits him with having 
been an expert at his trade. 

In his will, made in 1808, John Righter styles him- 
self ‘‘paper-maker,’’ and in a codicil, signed two years 
later, he refers to ‘‘my Plantation... mills and 
houses in Lower Merion.’’ He is likewise called 
‘*paper-maker’’ in a deed executed by him in 1812. He 
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died in 1824, having reached the good old age of, per- 
haps, 90 years, and having been twice married. His 
first wife was Hannah, daughter of Anthony Tunis, the 
Lower Merion weaver; his second, Jane, daughter of 
William McAfee, of the same township. In his will, 
William McAfee made son-in-law John Righter an 
executor; and Joseph Price, in his diary, notes that he 
attended the funeral to Middletown Presbyterian 
‘Church, and that, as regards expenses, ‘‘Righter paid 
all’’—a matter of some moment to Joseph, who gave 
freely of his time and labor to all men, and was poor in 
consequence. 

Adjoining John Righter’s property on the eastward, 
Frederick Bicking, another paper-maker, bought, in 
1762, a tract of 150 acres, extending for a mile down 
Mill creek. From the main tract, a long arm of land 
(probably for the purpose of including a small stream 
of water), reached out over the hill now known as Fair- 
view. Although Frederick Bicking was living in Lower 
Merion when he made this purchase, he had possibly 
learned his trade elsewhere. When, in 1752, he had 
married, at St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, the 
daughter of Johannes Unverzagt, of that place, the 
good pastor who made the record had set him down as 
‘‘a young member and miller,’? and no doubt 
should have written ‘‘paper-miller.’’ One of Bicking’s 
own daughters afterwards married a grandson of Wil- 
liam Dewees, the noted Germantown paper-maker. 
These facts indicate an early acquaintance mee the 
paper mills of the Wissahickon. 

In 1763, Frederick Bicking took the oath of alle- 
giance to King George III. In 1769, he was taxed for 
one paper-mill and 150 acres in Tower Merion. The 
following year, he bought a tract of 105 acres adjoin- 
ing his property and extending to the Schuylkill at 
Rummel Falls (now Flat Rock dam). By this pur- 
chase, he also acquired two valuable shad fisheries. 
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One of these, including an island in the Schuylkill, he 
sold in 1807; the other, known as Rummel Falls fishery, 
remained a source of income until disposed of, in 1810, 
by his executors. 

In 1784, he bought from the estate of Robert Jones 
50 acres more, lying in an angle of the road leading to 
Hagy’s ford, on the top of what is now Fairview hill. 
He also owned, from 1793 to 1798, a large tract, with 
saw mill, at the mouth of Mill creek. 

He shared in the usual troubles of employers. The 
newspapers of the period set forth not a few of his 
advertisements for runaway servants—German, Kng- 
lish and Negro—and in 1776, the general conscription 
of labor for the Continental army made him one of the 
signers of a memorial to the Committee of Safety, 
praying that paper-makers be exempted from service. 
Although evidently not a Lutheran, he contributed lib- 
erally to several funds of the ‘‘Dutch Church’’ (now 
St. Paul’s, Ardmore), where, doubtless, some of his 
workmen regularly attended. He served the township 
as Constable in 1768. 

He died in 1809, having bequeathed his house, paper 
mill and 110 acres to his son Frederick, and a log house 
to his son David. By the provisions of his will, all his 
other real estate was to be sold; and numerous deeds 
of record show how the large tract was divided among 
various small purchasers. A part, however, was ex- 
cepted by the testator in these words: 


“the burial place now on part of the said Land to be used as the same 
is now enclosed with a stone wall by my family and their Descendants 
and Husbands and Wives as a family burial ground forever.” 


This little cemetery is now embraced in ‘‘ Penshurst,’’ 
the estate of Mr. Percival Roberts, Jr. Here, in a plot 
fifty feet square, screened from the road by a patch of 
woodland, lie the remains of the old miller, his first wife 
Catharine, their daughter Sarah, and numerous others, 
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known and unknown—family, neighbors and humble 
workers in the nearby paper mill. The tombstones in- 
form us that Frederick Bicking was a native of Winter- 
burg, in Germany, and that Catharine, his wife, was 
born in Otwiller, in Germany, also. 

Mention has already been made of the sale, in 1807, 
by George McClenachan, of a portion of the original 
Roberts Mill tract, with the paper mill. The buyer was 
Peter Walover, a Lower Merion paper-maker. Pre- 
vious to making this purchase, he had operated, on 
lease, the Paul Jones paper mill near West Manayunk; 
but after the sale of that property to George Helmbold, 
another paper-maker (of whom we have already 
spoken), he probably found it desirable to set up for 
himself. 

To Robert Sutcliffe, a noted Friend, we are indebted 
for what is undoubtedly a picture of Wallover and his 
mill, although Sutcliffe’s quaint delicacy forbids his 
referring to anybody except by initials. The account, 
as extracted from his Diary, is as follows: 


Having been several times kindly invited, I dined with P.W., a 
respectable paper-maker in the neighborhood of Merion, where I spent 
the afternoon pleasantly. The situation is beautifully romantic, being 
a deep narrow valley, the steep hills on either side of which are covered 
with wood. The mill which would be considered as an extensive one 
even in England, is almost wholly employed in making writing and 
printing paper, with large quantities of which he supplies the printers 
and stationers in Philadelphia. During the visit he gave me a little 
history of his life. About twenty years ago, being then twelve years 
of age, he left Mentz, his native place in Germany, accompanied by his 
father, who died on the passage to this country. Being of that class 
of immigrants called redemptioners already mentioned, P. W. on the 
arrival of the ship in the Delaware, was hired by Henry Drinker, and 
was employed about the house as a waiting boy, and assistant to the 
girls in the kitchen. After spending nearly four years in this family, 
and having acquired the English language, he had the good sense to 
discern, that it would be more to his interest to be taught some manu- 
facture; and requested liberty of his master to be put apprentice to a 
paper-maker, which was readily granted, although his first indenture 
was not yet expired. After having obtained a knowledge of the manu- 
facture of paper, he, by industry and care, acquired sufficient property 
and credit to enable him to begin business; which he has now, for 

VoL. L.—2 
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several years, carried on to advantage. I never was in a paper-mill 
where the business was managed with more neatness and order.” 


This is surely a picture of prosperity, but unfor- 
tunately the picture has two sides. For a sheriff’s sale 
swept away the little property, which was knocked 
down to Evan Jones. The latter continued to operate 
the paper mill until 1848; then changed it to a cotton 
and woollen mill, probably making, at the same time, 
alterations in the building, as the present date stone 

C 
reads: EH J. From Evan Jones, the property 
1848 

passed to his son Evan G. Jones, who fitted it up as a 
grist mill, thereafter conducting his business under the 
name of Merion Flour Mills. Speaking of this mill in 
1884, Bean’s History of Montgomery County says that 
it ‘‘is in excellent condition, notwithstanding its great 
age.’’ In later years, it has been best known as the 
property of Edward S. Murray, who has added his 
name to the date stone. But the greatest change of all 
came in 1924, when, under the ownership of Mr. James 
Crosby Browne, of whose estate, ‘‘Clifton Wynyates,’’ 
it now forms a part, the old mill was metamorphosed 
into a modern apartment house, whose blue shutters 
and brass door-knocker are not the least attractive 
features of that very picturesque corner of Lower 
Merion. 

The first paper mill in America was founded by Wil- 
liam Rittenhouse on a branch of the Wissahickon creek; 
and throughout the Colonial period, Pennsylvania held 
the lead thus taken in the paper-making industry. The 
many streams which drained the steep slopes within a 
few miles of Philadelphia, not only provided any power 
needed for the mills, but also furnished an abundant 
supply of the pure, clear water so necessary in the 
manufacture of white paper. There was timber, too, 
in plenty, for the making of wood pulp for printing- 
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papers. With the coming of the redemptioners, the 
skilled labor of Germany was always ready to hand, 
while the crown laws prohibiting importation cut off 
the competition of continental Europe. 

So the home industry flourished apace. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, the paper mills in the county 
of Philadelphia (which then included Montgomery) 
outnumbered those in all the rest of the continent com- 
bined. There were in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware forty or more mills, producing annually 
£100,000 worth of paper, and of these, Mill creek, in 
Lower Merion Township, had four—as many as could 
be found in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire together. | 

But with the opening of war, trouble began. Al- 
though the Revolutionary government needed paper 
badly, it needed men, too. The conscription officer was 
armed with a writ which he served without fear or 
favor. The paper millers, threatened with the loss of 
their skilled labor, wasted no time in forwarding to the 
authorities a petition, which is here given in full: 


“To the Honorable the Committee of Safety for Pennsylvania: 

The Memorial of the Subscribers, being Paper Makers in the County 
of Philadelphia, on behalf of themselves and the Rest of the Paper 
makers, in that Neighborhood, humbly representing: 

That when at this present time it is insisted on by the Officers and 
Privates in the Association, that every Man, from 16 to 50 years of 
age, shall join in the Troops now marching to the Camp out of the 
Province, Your Memorialists conceive they ought to submit to any 
inconveniences which on the Occasion are common to Men of all Trades 
and Occupations; But that at the same time it is their indispensable 
duty to mention to your Honorable Board, That if all the Paper Makers, 
Masters’ Apprentices, and Journeymen within the Ages aforesaid, should 
now leave the Trade and follow the Camp, then all and every the 
Paper Mills in Philad’a County, making the Majority of Paper Mills 
on this Continent, must immediately be shut up, and, of course, in a 
few weeks, the printing Offices, even Cartridge Paper, would soon fail. 
Leaving this Matter to the Wisdom of Your Honorable Board, Your 
Memorialists most humbly pray for Your Order & Direction in the 
Premises. And Your Memorialists, as in duty bound, & ca. 

HENRY KATZ 
FREDERICK BECKING.” 
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That this appeal was not barren of results, is shown 
by a notice which was set forth in the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Gazette’’: 


“IN CONGRESS, July 19, 1776 
Resolved, That the PAPER-MAKERS in Pennsylvania be detained from 
proceeding with the Associators to New Jersey. Extract from the min- 
utes. 
CHARLES THOMSON, Secretary.” 
This was emphasized by an order which appeared, 
the following month, in the columns of the same jour- 
nal: 
“IN COUNCIL of SAFETY, Philadelphia. 
August 9, 1776. 
The Honourable Congress having resolved that the PAPER MAKERS 
in PENNSYLVANIA be detained from proceeding with the Associators 
to New Jersey, all officers of this State are required to pay a strict 


regard to the same. 
By order of the Council of Safety. 


THOMAS WHARTON, jun, President.” 


Another petition to Congress, at about this time, re- 
sulted in the ordering home from war of Nathan Sel- 
lers, of Darby, who had joined the Continental army, 
and on whose expert knowledge of the manufacture of 
moulds the paper-makers depended. No further proof 
is needed of the importance of the industry at this 
time! 

War had its certain aftermath. With the cessation 
of hostilities, the price of paper, which, soon after the 
Declaration of Independence, had been advanced by 
the publishers, went soaring. Post-war labor came so 
high that it tended to discourage publication of any- 
thing except laws, newspapers and pamphlets. On the 
other hand, however, the competition of foreign papers, 
which would naturally have been felt just at this time, 
was entirely cut off by European war. So business con- 
tinued to boom. Within a few years after the Treaty 
of Paris, which ended the American Revolution, there 
were 50 paper mills running in Pennsylvania. Of these, 
five were on Mill creek, in Lower Merion township. 
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Instead of the scarcity of men, there was now a 
dearth of raw material, and word went forth to ‘‘save 
rags.’’ Meanwhile, new mills were going up. Lloyd 
Jones, in 1791, raised his paper mill, on a small stream 
near West Manayunk. Two years later, Paul Jones 
put up another, nearby; it contained ‘‘three presses 
and two iron screws, a large drying-loft, together with 
every other requisite,’’ and was ‘‘situate on a never 
failing stream of water in Lower Merion township.”’ 
In 1795, as already noted, Jonathan Robeson built a 
paper mill on Mill creek. 

A heavy rain, in July, 1795, which carried away 
nearly all the dams in Lower Merion, including those 
of Bicking, Hagy and Paul Jones, seems to have 
brought only a temporary interruption to trade. In 
1804, an old resident of Lower Merion, attending the 
funeral of a child who had been killed in ‘‘ Bicking’s 
old mill,’’ observes that it is ‘‘amaising what a number 
of people that Crick does imploy ... at the paper 
mills; their is 7 of them in Less than 3 miles .. . the 
hills swarm with Children.’’ These seven mills em- 
ployed, perhaps, 100 persons, and supported several 
times that number. They were Democrats, too, almost 
to a man; and the more conservative Federalists 
‘‘viewed with alarm’’ the doubtful prospect of a town- 
ship controlled by ‘‘ Journeyman paper Makers.’’ 

In 1810, there were 60 paper mills in Pennsylvania; 
in 1813, there were 64 in Pennsylvania and 4 in Dela- 
ware. A few years later, at the peak of prosperity, the 
70 mills of Pennsylvania and Delaware were employ- 
ing 950 persons, of whom half were women and chil- 
dren, while $800,000 worth of paper was being produced 
annually within 40 miles of Philadelphia. Then, follow- 
ing peace in Europe, came the flood of foreign paper, 
and the American mills, which hitherto had used only 
the hand process, were brought into competition with 
the machine-made product of the Continent. By 1820, 
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the number of vats at work in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware had fallen from 95 to 17; the number of em- 
ployees, from 950 to 175, and the paper-makers were 
urging a duty on paper to save their business from 
ruin. 

With the decline of paper-making, and the conver- 
sion of its mills into woollen and cotton factories, and 
manufactories of buttons, kettles, ‘‘Deringers’’ and 
what-not (about all of which another and longer chap- 
ter might be written), the family names so long asso- 
ciated with the industry begin to disappear from the 
neighborhood. That most of them were German, well 
bears out the statement of Dr. Benjamin Rush, that 
paper-making was one of the industries in which the 
German immigrant excelled. One or two of these 
names may still be heard in Lower Merion, but of Con- 
rad, Frederick and Francis Scheetz (Schititz); Fred- 
erick Bicking, senior and junior; Christopher Robins 
(Rap); Jacob, William and Joseph Hagy; George and 
Henry Helmbold; Jacob Newhouse, Simon Class, Simon 
Steddikorn, Peter Bechtel, Philip Fritz, Christian Ob- 
linger, Peter Wallover, John Boy, and John Righter— 
all lessees or owners, jJourneymen or masters, in the 
trade of paper-making—the busy township of today 
knows nothing. 
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THE HISTORICAL CONNECTION OF THE SHIPPEN 
FAMILY TO THE STATE.* 


BY THOMAS WILLING BALCH. 


We are met on this fine June day in this beautiful 
valley of the Cumberland, replete in precious mem- 
ories, to dedicate a bronze tablet to the founding of 
this burg by Edward Shippen, known as ‘‘of Lan- 
easter.’’ That sobriquet derived from the place of 
his residence during the autumn of his life, was given 
to distinguish him from his many kindred, both here 
in America and in England, of the same name. 

When I was asked to speak on this occasion of the 
services of the Shippens to the State and the Nation, 
I naturally delved into the Shippen manuscripts in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. And let me ex- 
tend to each and every one of you a cordial invitation 
on behalf of the Historical Society to visit its hall, 
whenever you are in Philadelphia, and examine its 
splendid collections of rare books and precious manu- 
scripts and objects relating to the history of Penn- 
sylvania, such objects as the sword of Anthony Wayne 
and the sword of George Gordon Meade. 

The name of Shippen is of historic significance in 
the annals of Pennsylvania and has been woven into 
the very marrow of her history. Dating back to the 
middle of the thirteenth century in Yorkshire where 
the Shippens were yeomen, in later times one of their 
number rose to be Vice-Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity, and another, William Shippen, became an impor- 
tant member of Parliament on the time of Sir Robert 


* Address delivered at Shippensburg on June 6, 1925. 
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Walpole. The name was brought to this country by 
Edward the emigrant of that name who, after landing 
in Boston in 1668, finally settled, because he was a 
Quaker, in Philadelphia in the last decade of the seven- 
teenth century. By his abilities and force of character, 
he rose here in Pennsylvania to a place of social im- 
portance and political power. In 1695 he was made 
Speaker of the Assembly, in 1699 Chief Justice of the 
Province, in 1701 by designation in the Charter that 
William Penn granted in that year, first Mayor of the 
newly chartered City of Philadelphia, and afterwards 
he was President of the Council and for a few months 
Acting-Governor of the Province. In 1699 he had the 
honor of being in the Shippen house near Dock Street 
for about three weeks the host of William Penn, who 
then went to live in Samuel Carpenter’s slate-roof 
house on Second Street. 

From that time on others of the Shippens helped to 
rule the Province of Pennsylvania for the Penns until 
the Declaration of Independence destroyed the old 
order of things and in its stead the United Thirteen 
Colonies joined the circle of the family of Nations. 
Then, two Shippens, the sons of him whom we honor 
today, were called upon to serve the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. One of them of the same name as the 
Chief Justice of the Province in 1699, was appointed 
by Governor Thomas McKean to fill a century later 
in 1799, the high office of Chief Justice of the Common- 
wealth. The younger of the two, Joseph Shippen, 
Colonel under and Secretary to the Province, served 
with General Forbes in the capture in 1758 of Fort 
DuQuesne. And then under the Commonwealth, he 
was appointed Judge of Lancaster county in 1789. 

Another member of the family to gain distinction, 
was Dr. William Shippen, the elder, a grandson of the 
emigrant. He was one of the first physicians to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, a vice-president of the Amer- 
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ican Philosophical Society, and a founder of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian church of which he was a member for 
about sixty years. The 20th of November, 1778, the 
Pennsylvania Assembly elected him to the Continental 
Congress, and re-elected him the 12th of November, 
1779. In spite of his age, Dr. Shippen attended regu- 
larly to his work in the Congress in behalf of America. 
His son, Dr. William Shippen, the younger, a graduate 
of the College of New Jersey in 1754, studied medicine 
first with his father, then in London, and graduated in 
medicine at the University of Edinburgh in 1761. The 
26th of November, 1762, he began the first course of 
lectures in anatomy delivered in America, in a room 
in the State House, now known in the country at large 
as Independence Hall, but which all good Philadel- 
phians and Pennsylvanians still call the State House. 
In 1765, in connection with Dr. Morgan, he was a 
founder of the Medical School of the College of Phila- 
delphia. In November, 1767, he was elected to the 
American Philosophical Society. He served America 
long and well in the Revolutionary War. The 15th of 
July, 1776, he was appointed ‘‘Chief Physician for the 
Flying Camp.’’ In March, 1777, he laid before the 
Congress a plan for organizing a Hospital Depart- 
ment, and the 11th of April, 1777, he was unanimously 
elected Director General of all the Military Hospitals 
for the armies of the United States; in which position 
he worked until the 3rd of January, 1781. In 1787 he 
was one of the originators of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, and its President from 1805 until his 
death in 1808. 

Later still, in 1861, when Abraham Lincoln called 
for volunteers to defend the national Capital and the 
national flag, the very first troops to arrive in Wash- 
ington City, were the Pennsylvania companies from 
the Valley of the Schuylkill. Among them marched a 
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Shippen. And another Shippen served in the Union 
Navy during the Civil War. 

Edward Shippen ‘‘of Lancaster’’ whom we especially 
commemorate today with the founding of your town, 
was born at Boston the 9th of July, 1703, and the next 
year was brought to Philadelphia by his father, Joseph 
Shippen, who in 1727 joined with Franklin and others 
in founding the Junto, ‘‘for mutual information and 
the promotion of the public good.’’ It was the fore- 
runner of our numerous learned societies and colleges. 
Edward Shippen ‘‘of Lancaster’? was brought up in 
Philadelphia as a merchant by James Logan, an active 
and able representative of the Penns, with whom he 
was engaged in business as Logan and Shippen, and 
later with Thomas Lawrence as Shippen and Law- 
rence, in the fur trade. 

Elected to the City Council of Philadelphia, he 
served the town in that capacity many years, and in 
1744 he was chosen Mayor. A copy of his portrait 
hangs in the Mayor’s room in the City Hall. He was 
also a Judge of the Philadelphia Common Pleas. In 
1746 he was a founder of the College of New Jersey 
at Newark, now Princeton University, and for twenty 
years was one of its first trustees. He subscribed to 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1752 he removed 
to Lancaster and was appointed Prothonotary and so 
continued until 1778. He acted as paymaster for large 
affairs for both the British and the Provincial forces 
under the command of Generals Forbes and Stanwix, 
and Colonel Bouquet; and received the thanks of Gen- 
eral Stanwix for the able and efficient way he per- 
formed his duties. His letters show he was an accom- 
plished French scholar, a rare thing in those times, as 
well as a reader of all sorts and kinds of scholarly 
books. His home circle was cheerful and happy, he 
had a host of friends and he was ever a true and loyal 
Pennsylvanian. He was elected the 8th of March, 
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1768, to the American Philosophical Society, and died 
the 25th of September, 1781, at Lancaster. 

One of the most important of his services to the de- 
velopment of the Province, however, was his founding 
about 1733 of your burg. Located here at the foot of 
the North Mountains, it was an advanced post of the 
colony and of the English tongue in the struggle of 
our fathers with the sons of France for the possession 
of North America, and the upbuilding of a free nation, 
based upon the Common Law and the language of 
Shakespeare. And it was through your town that 
General Forbes and Colonel Bouquet, Colonel James 
Burd and Colonel Joseph Shippen marched with their 
troops on to the capture of the French stronghold on 
the other side of the mountains. 

When the struggle between the colonies and the 
British Crown broke out into armed strife, he was too 
old to take an active part in the contest as he had done 
in the French and Indian War. But his ardent hopes 
for the success of the American cause are repeatedly 
set forth in his letters as well as an unbounded admira- 
tion for General Washington. In a letter written at 
Lancaster the 23rd June, 1775, to his younger son, the 
Secretary of the Province he says: 

‘‘T have received the favour of your letter of the 
15th inst. and am very glad to hear that so expe- 
rienced an American officer has accepted of the Honor 
conferred on him by the Worthy Continental Congress. 
I make no doubt but the valiant Col. Putnam will cheer- 
fully give Coll. Washington the right hand. I pray 
God to grant them success against our Blood Thirsty 
Enemys.’’ 

Again writing the 15th Feb. 1778, to a friend in 
Reading, he says: 

‘‘Mis Excellency, George Washington, Esquire, is 
not only the Admiration of the Thirteen United States; 
but the Idol of his Army—Vive le General.’’ 
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Thus we see the Shippens were closely linked his- 
torically with the development of Pennsylvania. From 
the shores of the Delaware, across the waters of the 
Susquehanna, and over the tops of the Alleghenies to 
the head waters of the Ohio, the Shippens helped to 
develop and upbuild the colony founded by William 
Penn. On this happy occasion, when this bronze tablet 
is dedicated by the State Historical Commission and 
The Colonial Dames of America in memory of the 
founding of Shippensburg by a member of that his- 
toric family, let us all as we firmly and loyally uphold 
the Federal Union, also renew our allegiance, fealty 
and homage to the State in the words of the old and 
time-honored formula—‘‘God save the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania.’’ 
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COLONEL JAMES BURD—DEFENDER OF THE 
FRONTIER. 


By IRMA A. WATTS. 


Into the making of this New World, was brought the 
sturdiness of the German, the adventurousness of the 
English, the brawn of the Scot, and the volatile spirit 
of the Irish. But preeminent in the development of 
Dauphin County, Pa., were the Scotch, the English and 
the intrepid Scotch-Irish. 

Well known are the achievements of the ‘‘Fighting 
Parson’’ Elder, but not so well known are the deeds 
performed by another Scotchman—James Burd. 

At Middletown, a short distance in from the entrance 
to the cemetery is a flat marble stone, with a D.A.R. 
marker at its head. On the slab is this simple inscrip- 
tion: 

“‘ Col. James Burd 
Born at Ormiston 
Scotland 
March 10th, 1726 
Died at Tinian 
Oct. 5th, 1793 
Aged 67 years 6 
months 
and 25 days.”’ 


Beside it, is a similar stone which marks the grave 
of his wife: 
‘¢ Sarah Burd 
Born February 
’ 22d, 1731 
Died at Tinian 
Sept. 17, 1784 
Age 53 years 
6 months 
and 25 days.’’ 
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The life stories of the early men, who made our 
country, read like romances, and the story of James 
Burd is no exception. He was the youngest of four 
sons of Edward Burd, of Ormiston, Scotland, which 
is about ten miles from Edinburgh, and being a younger 
son, he was forced to come to the new country to seek 
his fortune, arriving in 1748-49. He drifted to Lan- 
easter in an effort to find employment, and there met 
and fell in love with Sarah Shippen, the daughter of 
Edward Shippen, the aristocratic Prothonotary of 
Lancaster County. She was the sister of Edward 
Shippen, who later became Chief Justice, whose 
daughter ‘‘Peggy’’ married Benedict Arnold. 

Mr. Shippen did not look with favor upon James 
Burd’s suit, for very little was known about him, and 
naturally Edward Shippen expected a daughter of his 
to make a more brilliant marriage. But so ardent was 
Burd’s wooing and so earnest his pleading, that he 
proved the adage: ‘‘Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way,’’ and Sarah Shippen eloped with him. Parental 
forgiveness followed, and Mr. Burd was made a factor 
at Shippensburg, where Edward Shippen had extensive 
interests, having laid out the town in 1749. 

An interesting event in connection with Shippens- 
burg, was the unveiling of a marker on June sixth, of 
this year, by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
commemorating the town, and Edward Shippen, its 
founder. 

Sarah Shippen’s faith in Mr. Burd’s perseverance 
was not misplaced, as he rose to be an outstanding 
figure in the colony, and whatever there had been of 
disapproval at their marriage, was obliterated subse- 
quently, and Edward Shippen himself took pride in 
his son-in-law’s achievements. 

In April 1755, Governor Morris commissioned 
George Croghan, William Buchanan, James Burd, 
John Armstrong and Adam Hoopes to lay out a road 
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from Harris’s Ferry to the Ohio. When the work of 
construction was under way, Burd was left in sole 
charge for the greater portion of the time, as the mani- 
fold interests of the others kept them away. He ac- 
complished the work with great success, and it gave 
him a reputation as a judicious and able engineer. 
The projected road ran from McDowell’s Mill in 
Franklin County, to within eighteen miles of the Three 
Forks of the Youghiogheny. 

According to Frederic A. Godcharles in his ‘‘ Daily 
Stories of Pennsylvania’’ 


“* * * This road which afterward received the name of Braddock’s 
Road, passed beyond McDowell’s Mill, around Parnell’s and Jordan’s 
Knobs, into Path Valley, into Cowan’s Gap, past Burnt Cabins and 
Sugar Cabins to Sideling Hill. From the latter point the road extended 
to the Crossing of the Juniata, then to Raystown (now Bedford) and 
it then went over the Alleghenies to the Great Crossing, three miles 
from Turkey’s Foot * * * 

* * * Much of the money required for the work was supplied by 
Joseph Armstrong and Samuel Smith, members of the Assembly from 
Cumberland County, from their private purse, for the Legislature held 
its purse strings with a tight grip.* * *” 

From road engineer James Burd progressed to the 
Colonial Army, and we find from his Journal that he 
was most zealous in the protection of the frontier dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. He got over that 
wild primeval country as few of us do in this day of 
easy transportation. 

In February 1756, he was appointed to select the site 
for the mythical Fort Pomphret Castle, the location of 
which has never been fully established. 

In March of the.same year he was at Fort Granville, 
and the following July was made a major and was 
stationed at Fort Augusta (Sunbury). It was while 
at Fort Augusta that he suggested uniforming the 
troops in green hunting shirts for their better conceal- 
ment, thus in his day he knew the value of camouflage. 
However we find a letter from his brother-in-law which 
announced that the Colonial Frontier uniform was to 
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be green and red. No doubt he was subsequently out- 
fitted in this picturesque, colorful costume. 

In 1756-57 Major Burd finished Fort Morris, at 
Shippensburg, which had been started in 1755. 

He was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel January, 
1758, being next in rank to Lieut. Col. John Armstrong, 
of Cumberland County. 

After this advancement we read in his Journal an 
account of his inspection of the various forts from the 
Susquehanna to the Delaware. He set out on his jour- 
ney February 16, 1758, visiting Fort Hunter first, going 
thence to Fort Swettarrow (Swatara), Fort Henry, 
and the various other forts along the way. The entry 
under the date of Saturday (February), twenty-fifth, 
while inspecting Fort William, gives us this interesting 
account : 


«* * * Here I found a target erected; I ordered the company to 
shoot at the same; set them the example myself by wheeling round and 
firing by the word of command. I shot a bullet into the centre of their 
mark, the size of a dollar—distance one hundred yards. Some of them 
shot tolerably bad. Most of their arms are very bad * * *” 


This account shows he could do exactly what he 
required of his men. 

It is amazing when we read these old documents to 
realize what our forebears had to endure and how ill 
equipped they were. The forts were under-manned, 
poorly supplied, often lacking even powder, as well as 
blankets and ofttimes the men had difficulty in getting 
any pay. Burd with great skill re-apportioned the 
men, adding some to this fort, taking others away from 
that; divided the supplies to the best advantage to all, 
as far as they would reach. 

When Gen. Forbes set out on his expedition to cap- 
ture Fort Du Quesne, Col. Burd commanding his Penn- 
sylvania Regiment, was with Bouquet’s Force, and he 
was in advance of Bouquet himself in reaching Loyal- 
hanna. 
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He erected a stockade and fortified the camp. After 
the disastrous defeat of Maj. Grant in his uncalled for 
attack on Fort Du Quesne, when the French and their 
Indian allies pursued the fleeing English as far as the 
eamp at Loyal Hanna, attacking the latter Oct. 12, 
1758, it was James Burd who was in command of the 
troops that turned the French back. 

Burd modestly reported the affair by letter to Col. 
Bouquet at Stoney Creek on the Laurel Hill, as fol'ows: 

c¢* * * But we had the pleasure to do that honour 
to his Majesty’s arms, to keep the camp at Loyal 
Prannon.” \** 7? 

Col. Burd was recognized as the hero of this engage- 
ment, for we find a letter from Col. Bouquet to Col. 
Burd, dated October 15, 1758, in which he said: 

that ‘‘General Forbes had fired a feu de joie for 
voUteaiair = * 7? 

Hidward Shippen showed his pride in his son-in-law’s 
achievement in a letter to Burd November 6, 1758, in 
which he proudly stated: 

«* * * An account was just arrived * * * of your being attacked by 
a very large party of French & Indians from Fort Du Quesne & that 
you killed two or three hundred and taken as many as prisoners & 
beat off the rest. This now, you may be sure, gave us great cause of 
rejoicing, as it did the people of Philada. * * * I make no doubt you 
have slain a considerable number of the enemy, and I don’t care a 
farthing whether I ever know the quantity, nor do I care whether you 
have killed more than a half dozen of them; it is enough for me to 
be convinced that you have driven off the enemy, & have bravely main- 
tained the Post you were sent to sustain * * * & tho you don’t pretend 
to equal skill with an experienced officer, yet I think you may lay claim 
to some share of Bravery, as you have so well defended your post, & I 


make no question but y’r General will pronounce you a good & faithful 
servant & will entrust you another time * * * ” 


In the fall of 1759 


“«* * * He was sent out with two hundred men by order of Col. 
Bouquet * * * to complete the road which had been opened by Brad- 
dock, to the Monongahela at or near the mouth of the Redstone, and 
there erect a fort * * * The great object of Col. Burd’s expedition was 
to facilitate communications with this important fort from Maryland 
and Virginia, using the river * * * ” 

Vor i 3 
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Redstone is what is now Brownsville. 

The town of Pittsburgh began with the occupation 
of Du Quesne, rechristened Fort Pitt, by the English 
in 1758. Col. Burd early mentions the name—Pitts- 
burg. It is found in his Journals under date of July 
21, 1760, and he reported as follows: 


“Today numbered the Houses at Pittsburg, and made a return of the 
number of people—men, women & children—that do not belong to the 
Army: 


Number of “howsesis asa cssars oie oss ecacalolecehe ein eect eee 146 
Number of unfinished houses ...........2.ceeeeee. 19 
Numiber: of shutts2: so... nc. esses ce ooes te eee 36 

Total cites os sce bteenws Sages oS ee ee 201 
Number of “mien “sc ccsteccsceisie caisson 88 
Number ‘of “wWOmMen) .¢.ccsegecs wise elereteese ot ones eee nee 29 
Number of. male children =... 2-20 seers yee ee 14 
Number of-female children> 22.... o=...0eeeenaeiee 18 

Total ~sS eS e hiss wee wins Sia blew een ee 149” 


So he added census taker to the numerous roles he 
performed, and this is probably the first census of © 
Pittsburgh. 

September 25, 1762, in the ‘‘Papers of the Gover- 
nors’’ Pennsylvania Archives, Series 4, we find this 
commission, signed by the ‘‘Hon. James Hamilton, 
Esquire, Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Province of Pennsylvania and counties 
of New Castle, Kent and Sussex on the Delaware: 


«* * * You and Josiah Davenport, to receive all such prisoners as 
shall be brought to Fort Pitt, in consequence of the solemn engagement 
made by Beaver and the Indians with him at the late treaty at Lan- 
easter,.” 4 .* 


So once more he went westward. 

On July second, 1763, the Governor commissioned 
him with Thomas McKee to go to the Wyoming settle- 
ments and drive out the Connecticut settlers who had 
persisted in encroaching on Pennsylvania soil, and the 
land belonging to the Six Nations. He was advised 
to read the proclamation of the Governor to them, to 
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use all his persuasion to have them depart, but there 
was to be no blood shed. He was further instructed 
to burn all buildings after they left them, and if pos- 
sible to bring the ring-leaders to Lancaster: 


«* * * For this end I have armed you with a special commission 
constituting you magistrates of the counties of Northampton, Berks and 
Lancaster, but I imagine the lands where they are settling must be in 
Northampton * * *” 


Later in the year the following commission was also 
given to him: 


“«* * * By these presents do constitute and appoint you, the said 
Col. James Burd to be commissioner on the part of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, with full power to act in concert with a commissioner 
to be appointed by the Governor and Company of Connecticut in the 
due and faithful Execution of His Majesty’s Royal pleasure concerning 
the inhabitants of the said settlement... . 

October 20, 1763 James Hamilton.” 


Thus to him was given the exceptional honor of 
representing the Province of Pennsylvania in one of 
her territorial disputes. 

A further honor came to him in 1765, when hd was 
commissioned, on August 19th, a Hecate Prothonotary 
of Lancaster County, by John Penn, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. He was also commissioned a 
Justice of the Peace at two different times. 

On August 4, 1766 Col. Burd acquired title to two 
tracts of land situate in Paxtang Township, then Lan- 
caster County (now Dauphin). One tract contained 
262 acres and the other 242 acres. They were pur- 
chased from John Bare, High Sheriff, as the property 
of William Clinton, and Col. Burd paid 900 pounds 
for them, according to the records in the Office of the 
Recorder of Deeds, Lancaster, Pa. 

So on the ridge midway between Highspire, now, 
and Middletown, he built his home which he called 
‘‘Tinian.’’ It was built of limestone and is still stand- 
ing, although it has been remodeled and enlarged. It 
recently acquired a coat of yellow paint and the build- 
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ings are outstanding against the lovely green back- 

ground. In this house were entertained nearly all of 

the celebrities who came to this region during the 

period of his activity. The selection of this site for a 

home in itself shows what ability and judgment the 

man possessed, for the view is most exquisite, and 
looking down the river the scene is like a fairy land- 
scape, with Hill Island dominating the picture, while 
the silver ribbon of the river brings out the picturesque 
dark beauty of the peaks and knolls of the York County 
hills, and close at hand are the fertile lowlands at one 
time the show farms of the community, for in subse- 
quent years Col. James Young owned the land that had 
once been Burd’s. Here during the Spanish-American 

War was located Camp Meade, whence our soldiers 

were sent out to fight the foreign enemy, so even the 

land that knew the tread of the old Frontier Defender, 
helped in later years to take its part for the training 
of our soldiers for defending the larger Border. 

The Burds had seven children: 

1, SARAH, who married Jasper Yeates. 

2. EDWARD, who married his cousin, Sarah Shippen, and later became 
Prothonotary of the Supreme Court, and who served with distinc- 
tion during the Revolution. 

3. Mary, married Peter Grubb, of the Hopewell Furnaces, Lancaster 

County. 

. JANE, married George Patterson of Mexico, Penna. 

. MARGARET, who married Jacob Hubley, Lancaster. 

. JAMES, who married Elizabeth Baker. 


. JOSEPH, who first married Catharine Cochran, and secondly Harriet 
Bailey. 


NOD OO 


Col. James Burd served the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania faithfully and well, but after all this devotion 
and loyalty his closing years were filled with bitterness 
and disappointment. 

When the Revolution came, the Shippens, who for 
many years had held many important offices under the 
Province, were questioned as to their loyalty, and the 
doubt even extended so far as to include their connec- 
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tions. So while Col. James Burd was recruiting two 
companies to go to the front, he was suspected of not 
being in entire sympathy with the Patriot Cause. 

This feeling was still unsettled when the time came 
to appoint the ranking officers of the Pennsylvania 
Line in 1776, and as a result Mifflin was made Briga- 
dier, and Anthony Wayne was appointed Senior Col- 
onel, setting aside both Col. John Armstrong of the 
Provincial Forces, and Col. Burd who was next to him 
in rank and experience. Both Armstrong and Burd 
were deeply hurt at this injustice but Col. Armstrong 
after much letter-writing consented to enter the ser- 
vice. Col. Burd, however, still smarting under the 
unfairness, received an additional blow, when the com- 
panies he had enlisted refused to march in the severe 
weather of December 1776. Coupled with his wounded 
pride this so embittered Burd that he resigned and 
retired to his farm, and the name of Burd dying out, 
has become only a glorious memory. 
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FourtH Prriop 1857-1871. 
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Hetnu’s | BOOK OF SONGS | TRANSLATED BY | CHARLES G. 
LELAND | AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MEISTER KARL’S SKETCH-BOOK’’ AND 
‘‘SUNSHINE | IN THOUGHT”’ | (Device) | PHILADELPHIA: | 
FREDERICK LEYPOLDT.| NEW YORK: F. W. CHRISTERN. | 
1864. 

Cloth, paper label on back. Publisher’s vellum. 

Collation. 16mo, printed on tinted paper, Half title, 
blank page, Title, as above, Verso of title, Copyright 
of publisher, and words, Electrotyped by L. Johnson 
& Co., Philadelphia. Preface pages III to VI, Con- 
tents P. VII to XIV. Pp. 1 to 239. The Preface is 
Heine’s own, and not the translator’s. 

Although dated 1864, the book was issued in Novem- 
ber, 1863. Original price was $1.25. 

I also translated Heine’s Book of Songs. Most of these had 
already been published in the “Pictures of Travel.” 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. V. 

From Pictures of Travel, the series of poems headed 
in that work, The Homeward Journey, The Hartz 
Journey, and The North Sea, were reprinted. New 
series introduced were: 

Dream-Pictures. 

Songs. 

Romances. 

Sonnets. 

Fresco Sonnets to Christian 8S. 
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Lyrical Intermezzo. 


Making a total of 24 new poems. 
Jackson Col. 
THE | ART OF CONVERSATION | WITH | DIRECTIONS FOR 


sELF-EpUcATION | (Publisher’s cipher) | NEW York: | 
CARLETON, PUBLISHER, 413 BROADWAY. | MDCCCLXIV. 

Brown cloth. Stamped on covers in blind, with a 
device containing publisher’s name, Carleton. On 
Back in bronze The Art of Conversation. 

Collation. 12mo, 234 Pp. Blank leaf; Title, as above; 
verso, copyright 1864 by Geo. W. Carleton; Contents ; 
(v) and viii; Preface, (7) to 14, signed, The Author. 
Introduction of Conversation in General, P. (15) Ap- 
pendix p. (197) blank page, Chapter XXVIII, Of Vul- 
garisms in Conversation, Pp. 199 to 234, blank leaf at 
end. Gray end papers. Published at $1.25. 


Jackson Col. 

I was very busy the first six months of 1863. I wrote a work 
entitled “The Art of Conversation, or Hints for Self-Education,” 
which was at once accepted and published by Carleton, of New York. 
It had, I am assured, a very large sale indeed. 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. V. 
This book went through many editions, and in 1872, 
the publisher issued it as one of a set of three ‘‘Hand- 
Books of Society.’’ The others being ‘‘The Habits of 
Good Society,’’ and ‘‘Arts of Writing, Reading and 
Speaking.’’ This series was known as the Diamond 
Edition, and the Art of Conversation was entirely reset 
for it. The issue is in a small, square 8vo. Bound in 
crimson cloth, and the back lettered in gold. The copy- 
right is dated 1871. 
Jackson Col. 
THE | UNITED STATES SERVICE | MAGAZINE. | NEW YORK: | 
CHARLES R. RICHARDSON, 040 BROADWAY. | LONDON: TRUB- 
NER & CO. | 1864-1866. 
The first number was issued in January, 1864, and 
the last number, in June, 1866. The Editor for the first 
two years was Professor Henry Coppee, who was suc- 
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ceeded in January, 1866, by Col. Richard B. Irwin, and 
Dr. B. E. Martin. The publication was suspended 
owing to the conditions under which it was organized, 
and the Army and Navy for which it had been intended 
had passed away. 

Octavo. Kach number consisted of 96 pages. 


1864. 
Charles G. Leland’s contributions were as follows: 
January. War-Songs and Their Influence on His- 
tory. 
March. Russia and America. 


1865. 

January. Ana of the War: Pickings and Picketings. 

February. Ana of the War: Pickings and Picket- 
ings. 

March. Women in the War: I. 

August. Ana of the War: Ill. The Contraband. 

September. Women in the War: II. 

October. Ana of the War: VI. (IV) The Contra- 
band. 

December. Ana of the War: VII (V), The Draft— 
Recruiting and Enlishment. 


1866. 

January. Ana of the War: VIII (VI) Foraging. 

February. Gray and Blue. (Poem.) Reprinted in 
Music Lesson of Confucius, with a second part 
of six stanzas. 

April. Ana of the War. Incidents of the Field and 
the March. 

May. Ana of the War. Incidents of the Field and 
the March. 


OUR DAILY FARE: PUBLISHING COMMITTEE: GEORGE W. 
CHILDS, CHAIRMAN, THOMAS MACKELLAR, WM. V. MCKEAN. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1864. 

Printed by Ringwalt & Brown. 
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Twelve numbers, from June 8 to June 21, 1864. 
Quarto, each number of eight pages. Ornamental head- 
ing, drawn by Charles G. Leland, signed: Leland, Del. 
Last number contains two illustrations, showing in- 
terior views of the Sanitary Fair, drawn by F. B. 
Schell. 

None of Leland’s contributions to the daily, of which 
he was editor, and Chairman of the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Fair, are signed, but they may be readily 
indicated. The story of the Fair from day to day is 
by him, and the occasional jokes are from his pen. 
Some of the more important contributions by him may 
be pointed out: 

No. 2. Poetical Letter to the Editor, signed Calliope 
Smith, on Page 16. 

No. 3. Paragraphs on Petroleum, P. 18. 

Ode by the Prince of Wales, P. 24. 

No. 5. Sanitarily (Poem), P. 37. 

No. 8. The Soldier’s Song (Poem), P. 61. 

Under the general daily heading Our Own Great 
Central Fair, Leland frequently contributed jokes, and 
comic verses. 

In the autumn there was a vast Sanitary Fair for the benefit of the 
army hospitals held in Philadelphia. I edited for it a daily news- 
paper called Our Daily Fare, which often kept me at work for 
eighteen hours per diem, and in doing which I was subjected to 
much needless annoyance and mortification. 

At this Fair I saw Abraham Lincoln. 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. V. 

Note. It will be noted that Mr. Leland was mistaken in the 
time of year.the Fair was held. It was not in autumn, but in the 
late spring, or early summer—June. 

About a year after the publication of Our Daily Fare a 13th 
number was issued, containing some general facts of the results of 
the Fair. 


Jackson Col. 
1866. 


MEMOIRS | OF A | GOOD-FOR-NOTHING | FROM THE GERMAN 
OF JOSEPH VON EICHENDORFF, | BY | CHARLES GODFREY LE- 
LAND. | WITH VIGNETTES BY E. B. BENSELL| (Device of 
owl) | NEW YORK: | LEYPOLDT & HOLT, | 1866. 
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Green cloth Design and ornamental lettering on front 
cover: The Good For Nothing. Lettered on back in 
gold: The Good For Nothing, leaf device. 

Collation. 12mo, Blank leaf; Picture title by Ben- 
sell; blank page, Title as above; verso of title, copy- 
right notice of Leypoldt & Holt; Memoir of the Author 
P.5. Memoirs of a Good-for-Nothing P. 17 to P. 192. 
Last page bears lines at bottom, Electrotyped by L. 
Johnson & Co., Philadelphia. Four pages of publishers 
announcements at end, Printed on thick paper through- 
out. Reddish brown end papers. 

See note to Mother Pitcher’s Poems. 

One of the first publications of this firm. Issued in 
January, 1866. Published price, $1.50. 

Jackson Ool. 
1867. 


THE | UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY, | EASTERN DIVISION, | OR, 
THREE THOUSAND MILES IN A RAILWAY CAR, BY CHARLES 
GODFREY LELAND. | (Design containing in Old English 
letters U. P. R. W., E. D.) | pomuapELPHta: | RINGWALT 
& BROWN, STEAM-POWER BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, | Nos. 111 
AND 113 souTH FOURTH STREET. | 1867. 

Reddish-brown paper covers. 

Collation. Octavo. Pp. 95. Preface, P. (3). Dated 
Philadelphia, January 9, 1867, states that the letters 
here reprinted were originally written for Forney’s 
Press, of Philadelphia, and relate to a journey made 


in November, 1866. 
Jackson Ool. 


I had written out all the details of our trip in letters to the 
Press. They had excited attention. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company suggested that they should be published in a pamphlet. 
I did so, and called it “Three Thousand Miles in a Railroad Car.” 
They offered to pay me a very good sum for my trouble in so doing. 
I declined it, because I felt that I had been amply paid by the 
pleasure which I had derived from the journey. But I received 
grateful recognition in another form. The pamphlet was the most 
singular of its kind. It was a full report of all the statistics and 
vast advantages of the Kansas Pacific Road. It contained valuable 
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facts and figures; and it was all served up with jokes, songs, 
buffalo-hunting, Indians, and Brigham. It was a marvellous 
farrago, and it “took.” It was sent to every member of Congress 


and “every other man.” 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. VI. 


1868. 


Attributed to C. G. Leland. 

SOME| NOTES ON AMERICA|TO BE REWRITTEN: | sUG- 
GESTED, WITH RESPECT, TO|CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. | 
(Short rule): | pRinTED ror THE auTHOR. | (Short rule) 
| PHILADELPHIA: | SHERMAN & CO., PRINTERS | 1868. 

Light brown paper covers. Title surrounded by a 
type border. 

Collation. Octavo; 20 pages. Title, as above; verso, 
Preface six lines: Than the writer, no one honors and 
esteems Mr. Dickens, and sooner would he that his right 
hand forgot its cunning than indite aught that could 
convey a shadow of offence to that gifted man. If, 
therefore, there be in this trifle a single line that may 
be construed unfavorably, it will be the great and last- 
ing regret of the author. 

Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, In the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. 

Jackson Col. 

HANS BREITMANN’S | PARTY | (Rule) | With Other Bal- 
lads. | (Rule) | pHitapELpHia: | T. B. PETERSON & BROTH- 
ERS; | 306 CHESTNUT sTREET. | (1868). 

Cream-colored paper wrappers. Front Cover with 
title, as above, the initials printed in green ink. The 
title is set in Old English letters as is also the book title 
within, although in a different face. The cover title is 
surrounded by a double rule, and at the bottom in small 
type the imprint Ringwalt & Brown, Prs. Just above 
bottom rule: Price fifty cents. 

Collation. Octavo. 32 pages. Title, as above; 
verso, Copyright 1868 by Charles G. Leland; P. (3) 
Dem Herrn ‘‘Carl Benson’’ (Charles Astor Bristed). 
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Achfungsboll gewidmet vom Verfasser. P. 4 Ad Mu- 
sam, five lines in Old English letter, quotation from 
Rapsodia Andra, Leipzig, 17th century. P. 5 Hans 
Breitmann’s Party. The remaining poems in the 
volume are: 

Breitmann in Battle, P. 7. 

Breitmann in Maryland, P. 12. 

Breitmann as a Bummer, P. 17. 

Secondt Pardt, P. 19. 

Breitmann in Kansas, P. 22. 

Die Schoene Wittwe, P. 26. 

How der Breitmann cut him out, P. 27. 

Breitmann and the Turners, P. 28. 


Ballad. By Hans Breitmann, P. 31. 
Jackson Col. 


This is the first publication of the Breitmann Ballads, the one 
which gave title to the volume is the same one first published in 
Graham’s Magazine in 1857, here set out in poetical form for the 
first time. Before it (Three Thousand Miles in a Railway Car) 
appeared, a friend of mine named Ringwalt, who was both a literary 
man and owner of a printing-office, offered me $200 if I would se- 
cure him the printing of it. I said that I would not take the 
money, but that I would get him the printing, which I easily did; 
but being a very honourable man, he was led to discharge the obli- 
gation. One day he said to me, “Why don’t you publish your 
‘Breitmann Ballads?’ Everybody is quoting them now.” [I replied, 
“There is not a publisher in America who would accept them.” 
And I was quite right, for there was not. He answered, “I 
will print them for you.” I accepted the offer, but when they 
were set up an idea occurred to me by which I could save my 
friend his expenses. I went to a publisher named T. B. Peterson, 
who said effectively this— “The book will not sell more than a 
thousand copies. There will be about a thousand people who will 
buy it, even for fifty cents, so I shall charge that, though it would 
be, as books go, only as a twenty-five cent work.” He took it and 
paid my friend for the composition. I was not to receive any 
money or share in the profits till all expenses had been paid. 

Mr. Peterson immediately sold 2000—4000—I know not how 
many thousands—at fifty cents a copy. It was republished in 


Canada and Australia, to my loss. 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. VI. 


See Graham’s Magazine Note. 
First issued early in July, 1868. 
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HANS BREITMANN’S | PARTY.| WITH OTHER BALLADS. | 
BY | CHARLES G. LELAND. | LONDON: |TRUBNER & ©O., 60 
PATERNOSTER ROW. | 1868. | All rights reserved. 

Paper covers, Initials printed in red, and author’s 
and publishers names also in red. The cover is a small 
copy of the first edition excepting that the initials are 
in red instead of in green ink. 

Collation. 16mo, square. 64 pages. Title, as above, 
verso, Edinburgh, printed by Ballentyne and Company, 
Paul’s Work; contents same as First edition, with 
these additions, not in the first edition: Preface to the 
English Edition unsigned, and a Glossary, occupying 
Pp. 63 and 64 at bottom of P. 64; Ballantyne and Com- 
pany, Printers, Edinburgh. 

Issued in November, 1868 at one shilling. 

Jackson Col. 


1869. 


HANS BREITMANN’S | PARTY. | WITH OTHER BALLADS. | 
(Rule) | By cHaRLES G. LELAND. | (Rule) | PHILADELPHIA: 
| T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS; | 306 CHESTNUT STREET. | 
Double rule border as in first edition. At top: NEW 
AND ENLARGED EDITION. At bottom of cover: PRICE 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

Paper covers, almost exactly like the first edition, 
excepting that the initials are printed in red instead 
of in green, and the lines at top and bottom are new. 
The printer’s name is removed from the front cover 
to the verso of the title. 

Collation. Octavo 48 pages. Title, as above, except- 
ing that line, New and Enlarged Edition is printed be- 
low the author’s name, and the price is omitted; verso, 
Copyright 1869 by Charles G. Leland. Ringwalt & 
Brown, Printers. P. (3). Contents: (Same as First 
Edition to P. 32 New additions: 

Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. 

Schnitzerl’s Philosopede. 
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Der Freischuetz. (First in the Philadelphia Kven- 
ing Bulletin, June, 1857). 

Back cover contains announcements of Peterson & 
Brothers New Books. 

Issued in February, 1869. 

Jackson Col. 

HANS BREITMANN|UND|HIS PHILOSOPEDE| (Cut of 
Hans Breitmann riding on one wheel cheered by an 
admiring crowd) | (Dash) | mLusTRATED BY FRANK 
BEARD, | (Dash) | NEW YORK:| JESSE HANEY & CO., PUB- 
LISHERS | 1869. 

Lavender paper covers, printed in bronze ink with 
title as above. 

Collation. 16mo, Title: HANS BREITMANN | UND | HIS 
PHILOSOPEDE | By CHARLES G. LELAND | ILLUSTRATED | BY 
FRANK BEARD | NEW YORK | JESSE HANEY & CO., PUBLISHERS 
1869. Verso, Copyright of Charles G. Leland. P. (3), 
Brolock. By Hans Breitmann. Hans Breitmann und 
His Philosopede P. (6), to 22. Illustrations on Pp. 10, 
11, 12, 14 (used on cover), 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22. At end 
of book 2 Pp. of announcements of Haney’s Journal 
for 1869. Back cover advertises Haney & Co.’s Attrac- 
tive Books for All. A series of cheap manuals. 

First issued in March, 1869. Published at 15 cents. 

H. 8. P. Col. 

HANS BREITMANN | IN | POLITICS. | A HUMOROUS POEM. | 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND | (Publisher’s Device) | pHmapEL- 
PHIA:|J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co.|715 and 717 MaRKET 
STREET. 

Above is the title as found on the cover, the page 
being bound by a type border. The Title page is sim- 
ilar, but omits the line A Humorous Poem, and the 
border, and has the date, 1869 at the bottom of the page. 

Tawny colored paper covers. Inside and back covers 
covered with publisher’s announcements of new books. 

Collation. Octavo. One blank leaf. Frontispiece 
drawn by EH. B. Bensell, bearing the inscription, Hans 
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Brietmann in Politics; Title, as above, but including 
under the author’s name, the line in brackets (Re- 
printed from Lippincott’s Magazine), an offset leaf 
is inserted between the frontispiece and the title; 13 
Pp. and one blank page at end. 

Jackson Col. 


This poem appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine for March, 1869, 
and this separate edition appeared in April, 1869. 

An American publisher who owned a magazine asked me, through 
his editor, to write a long Breitmann poem. I did so, making, how- 
ever, an explicit verbal arrangement that it should not be repub- 
lished as a book. It was, however, immediately republished as such, 
with a title to the effect that it was the “Breitmann Ballads.” I 
appealed to the editor, and it was withdrawn, but I know not how 


many were issued, to my loss. 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. VI. 


This poem was included in Peterson’s Second Series 
of the Breitmann Ballads. | 


HANS BREITMANN | ABOUT TOWN | AND OTHER NEW BAL- 
LADS. | BY CHARLES G. LELAND. | AUTHOR OF ‘‘HANS BREIT- 
MANN’s Party,’’ ETc.| (Dash) | seconD SERIES OF THE 
BREITMANN BALLADS. | (Rule) | PHILADELPHIA: | T. B. 
PETERSON & BROTHERS; 306 CHESTNUT STREET. (1869.) 

Paper covers. Initials in red ink, and top line in 
red. 

Collation. Octavo Pp. 62, and one blank leaf at end. 
Over the top rule on the front cover are the words: 
Second Series of the ‘‘Breitmann Ballads,’’ and under 
the bottom rule, Price seventy-five cents. On this cover 
was used for the first time the portrait of Hans Breit- 
mann, smoking his German pipe. It pictures Breit- 
mann as the Soldier. Back cover contains announce- 
ments of both parts of the Ballads. Inside front and 
back covers are quotations from the newspaper reviews 
of the Ballads, including those of the London Specta- 
tor, London Leader and London Athenaeum. Nearly 
all the reviews are from the London literary period- 
icals, although there is a paragraph from the Atlantic 
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Monthly, and from BeBow’s Review (New Orleans). 
Copyright notice dated 1869 on verso of title, where is 
also to be found the imprint of Ringwalt & Brown Con- 
tents P. (3): 

Hans Breitmann about Town. 

Schnitzerl’s Philosopede—Pardt Secondt. 

A Ballad About the Rowdies. 

Wein Geist. 

Hans Breitmann in Politics. 

Issued in May, 1869. 


Jackson Col. 


HANS BREITMANN’S BARTY | AND OTHER BALLADS. | BY 
CHARLES G. LELAND. | WITH A FEW EXPLANATORY NOTES BY 
J. C. H. AND H. L. w. | LONDON: | JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 
74 & 75 procapiLxy. | 1869 | (All rights reserved). 

Yellow paper covers. Front cover pictures a Dutch- 
man of the Knickerbocker type, emptying a huge 
beaker. The title is underscored with red rules. The 
title here runs: Hans Breitmann’s Barty,’’ and other 
Droll Ballads. First Series. With the ‘‘Story About 
Philosopede’’ printed here for the first time. Back 
cover contains advertisements of Keating’s Cough 
Lozenges. The front cover also has the words First 
Series under the title, and over the top the line: Price 
Six pence; or the 2 Series for 1/— 

Collation. Small Square 16mo. Pp. 81. Half-title, 
next page blank; title, as above, verso, London; 
Strangeways and Walden, Printers, Castle St. Leices- 
ter Sq.; Introduction Pp. (v) to viii. signed J. C. H. & 
H. L. W., dated Feb. 20, 1869; Contents, P. (9), next 
page blank; Hans Breitmann’s ‘‘Barty’”’ at P. (11) 
Contains all the Ballads in the original edition with the 
addition of Schnitzerl’s Philosopede. At the end of 
the volume the blank page (82) contains the imprint: 
London: Strangeways and Walden, Printers, Castle St. 
Leicester Sq. Following are 20 pages of publisher’s 

VoL. L.—4 
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announcements entitled Very Important New Books, 


Special List for 1869. 
Jackson Col. 


HANS BREITMANN | IN POLITICS. | BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
| A SECOND SERIES OF THE BREITMANN BALLADS. | WITH A 
FEW EXPLANATORY NOTES BY J. C. H. AND H. L. W., LONDON: 
| JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY. | 1869 | (All rights 
reserved). 

Yellow paper covers, similar to above. Contains 
words, Second Series, and below title a wood cut por- 
trait of a hatless Dutchman of the Knickerbocker type, 
smoking a huge German pipe. The cover, unlike the 
other contains the name of the author, underscored in 
red rule. Advertisement of Keating’s Cough Lozenges, 
on back cover. Over top the line, Price Six pence; or 
the 2 Series for 1/— 


Collation. Small square 16mo, Pp. 54. Inside cover 
The Latest New Books, published by Hotten, as in 
former volume. Half-title: Hans Breitmann. Second 
Series. Next page blank; Title, as above; verso, im- 
print, as in former volume, of Strangeways and Wal- 
den; Contents, P. (v) next page blank; Introduction, 
P. (vii) to x, Signed J. C. H. and H. L. W.; Half-title, 
I. The Nomination, P. (11), next page blank Half title, 
P. (21) Il. The Committee of Instruction, next page 
blank; P. (30) blank; half title, ITI. ‘‘Sound Upon the 
Goose,’’ P. (31); Appendix. Piet Breitmann in Cincin- 
nati, half title, P. (45); At foot of P. 54 imprint of 
Strangeways and Walden at the end of volume, 20 
pages of Hotten’s advertisements of new books. The 
first four pages have been printed in the last form of 
the volume, and is on a thicker, tinted paper, the first 
page unnumbered, the next numbered 10, then, 13 and 
21; next page begins the regular white paper announce- 
ments as in the former volume, beginning with the 
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words: Very Important New Books, Special List for 


1869; after P. 9 comes Pp. 15 to 20. 
Jackson Col. 


Introduction to First Series is of interest, owing to 
the boldness of the publisher’s assurance, and is re- 
printed here: 


The model of these “Ballads,” we suspect, was Mr. Lowell’s “Big- 
low Papers,” although the conglomerate character of the German- 
American citizen has been so well portrayed herein, that there are 
few actual points of resemblance between the two compositions. 
The distinguishing peculiarity of both satires seems to be this, — 
political shortcomings burlesqued, or satirized, by a comparison 
with social failings and home weaknesses: the one kind of national 
shortcoming made to expound whilst ridiculing the other. 

Charles G. Leland, from whose pen we have the “Breitmann Bal- 
lads,” has long been known in the United States as the author of 
some admirable pieces, prose and verse, first published in news- 
papers and magazines, and particularly for his skill in translating 
from the German. If we mistake not, he is another of those Amer- 
icans, who, like Bayard Taylor, Ross, and Dana, have travelled 
extensively in the Old World. 

The hero, “Breitmann” is said to have been one Jost, a German 
trooper of the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Volunteers Cavalry. The 
language employed is that broken speech used by German emigrants 
in the Great Republic. As there are some millions of these for- 
eigners and their children scattered throughout the Thirty-one 
States (The bakery, grocery, or store for sweets and lager-beer, in 
almost every town, being conducted by a German), it cannot be 
wondered at that already the English language in America has 
become to some extent Germanized. Thus all the familiar words 
in German speech, the questions and answers of every-day life, and 
the names of common objects are so well known and recognized 
among all classes throughout the Union as the coins -f Prussia 
and Austria are current and acceptable tender. 

The various Americanisms and slang expressions which Breit- 
mann employs, or perverts, with such ludicrous effect, will, it is 
hoped, be found sufficiently explained in the few notes which the 
editors have added where they seemed desirable. 


The Introduction to ‘‘Hans Breitmann in Polities,’’ 
by the same publisher is equally worth reprinting. 
Here it is: 

It was to have been expected that the success of “Hans Breit- 


mann’s Barty” would be quickly followed by further compositions 
from the same pen. 
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The last handful of “Breitmann Ballads,” to hand, tell of the 
triumphs and mishaps in the fields of political warfare, and are, 
if anything, racier and more redolent of true wit than the first 
batch. Indeed, nothing in Mr. Lowell’s satirical verse can excel, 
in happy allusion and dry humor, some of the lines here penned 
in honour of that astute Yankee politician, “Mister Hiram Twine.” 
In proof of this will the reader please glance over that story of 
“Sound upon the Goose”? 

Already people are asking about the author, and what other 
works he has written. Perhaps the following extract from Mr. 
E, P. Hingston’s forthcoming work “The Genial Showman” may be 
of interest, as it connects Mr. Leland with another American 
humorist, Artemus Ward. 

The comic journalism in New York has not been a great success. 
.. . Perhaps the most praiseworthy attempt was the journal to 
which was given the name of “Vanity Fair.” There were two 
periods of existence in the career of “Vanity Fair.” In its second 
period the editorial management was entrusted to Mr. Charles G. 
Leland, whose humorous poem in German-English entitled, “Hans 
Breitmann’s Barty,” has recently become so popular in this country 
as well as in America. While Mr. Leland was editing “Vanity 
Fair,’ Artemus Ward sent him from Cleveland the article detail- 
ing the interview of the old showman with Brigham Young, the 
head of the Mormon Church. And down at Pfaff’s that article 
was accounted quite sufficient to warrant the verdict, that Artemus 
Ward was superior in humor to Major Jack Downing, and he 
ought to take up his abode in New York City without delay. ... 
Late in the summer of 1861, Mr. Leland retired from the manage- 
ment of the paper and “Artemus” became the sole editor, a position 
which he held only for a brief period; but during that brief period 
many of his most successful compositions were given to the public. 

At a future day, we hope to be able to lay before the reader a 
fuller account of Mr. Leland’s literary career, with further contribu- 
tions from his humorous pen. 





I had transferred the whole right: of publication in England to 
my friend, Nicholas Triibner, whom I had met when he visited 
America, and I wrote specially for his edition certain poems. John 
“Camden” Hotten wrote to me modestly asking me to give him 
the sole right to republish the work. He said, “I hardly know 
what to say about the price. Suppose we say ten pounds!” I re- 
plied, “Sir, I have given the whole right of publication to Mr. 
Triibner, and I would not take it from him for ten thousand 
pounds.” Hotten at once published an edition which was a curiosity 
of ignorance and folly. There was a blunder on an average to every 
page. He had annotated it! He explained that Knasterbart meant 
“A nasty fellow” and that the French, garce was gare, a railway 
station!” Triibner had sold 5000 copies before this precious affair 
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appeared. After Hotten’s death the British public were informed 
in an obituary that he had “first introduced me” to their knowledge! 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. VI. 


I had written the first third of “Breitmann as a Politician,’ which 
J. “Camden” Hotten had republished, promising the public to give 
them the rest before long. This I prevented by copyrighting the 
two remaining thirds in England! Being very angry at this, 
Hotten accused me in print of having written this conclusion 
expressly to disappoint and injure him! In fact he really seemed 
to think that Mr. Triibner and I were only a pair of foreign rogues, 
bound together to wrong Mr. J. C. Hotten out of his higher rights 
in “Breitmann.” I wrote a pamphlet in which I said this and 
some other things very plainly. Mr. Triibner showed this to his 
lawyer, who was of the opinion that it could not be published be- 
cause it bore on libel, though there was nothing in it worse than 
what I have here said. However, Mr. Triibner had it privatelay 
printed, and took great joy, solace, and comfort for a very long 
time in reading it to his friends after dinner, or on other occasions, 
and as he had many, it got pretty well about London. I may here, 
truly remark that Mr. Hotten, in the public controversy which he 
had with Mr. Triibner on the subject of my “Ballads,” displayed an 
effrontery absolutely without parallel in modern times, apropos 
of which Punch remarked 

“The name of Curll will never be forgotten, 
And neither will be thine, John Camden Hotten.” 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. VII. 





THE IRON WORKER | AND | KING SOLOMON. | BY JOSEPH 
HARRISON, JR. | WITH A MEMOIR AND AN APPENDIX. | ‘‘BE- 
HOLD, I HAVE CREATED THE SMITH, THAT BLOWETH THE 
COALS IN THE FIRE, AND THAT | BRINGETH FORTH AN IN- 
STRUMENT FOR HIS WORK.’’—1IsalAH: liv., 16 | seconD 
EDITION, REVISED.| (Device of printer) | PRINTED FoR 
PRIVATE CIRCULATION. | PHILADELPHIA: | J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
& co. | 1869. 

Brown pebbled cloth, Stamped in gold on front 
cover: The Iron Worker | and | King Solomon | With 
a| Memoir and Appendix. Gilt edges. 

Collation. Octavo. Blank leaf, Portrait of Joseph 
Harrison, mezzotint and line, by John Sartain. Let- 
tered Eng. By John Sartain, Phila., Signature of 
Joseph Harrison, Attest 56. Title, as above; Verso, 
Copyright by Joseph Harrison, Jr. 1869. Dedication 
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to his wife P. (v); To My Dear Children and Grand- 
children, P. (vii) and viii, signed, Joseph Harrison, Jr., 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Christmas, 1867; 
Contents, P. (9) Insert photograph of the painting, 
The Iron Worker, by Christian Schuessele, title on in- 
serted sheet; Contains The Blacksmith, by Charles G. 
Leland at Pp. 59 and 60, blank leaf at end; dark brown 


end papers. 
Jackson Col. 


1870. 


HANS BREITMANN | IN CHURCH. | WITH OTHER NEW BAL- 
LADS. | BY CHARLES G. LELAND. | AUTHOR OF ‘‘HANS BREIT- 
MANN’S PARTY, AND OTHER NEW BALLADS,”’ | ‘‘ HANS BREIT- 
MANN ABOUT TOWN,’’ ETC., ETC. | (Dash) THIRD SERIES OF 
THE BREITMANN BALLADS. | (Dash) PHILADELPHIA: | T. B. 
PETERSON & BROTHERS; | 306 CHESTNUT STREET. (1870). 

Cream-colored paper covers. Front cover contains 
title, as above, the initials being printed in red, and 
beneath the main title is a portrait of Breitmann, smok- © 
ing a pipe as in the Second series. At the top of the 
page runs the line, in red, Third Series of the ‘‘ Breit- 
mann Ballads,’’ and at the bottom of the page, the line, 
also in red, Price Seventy-five Cents. 

Collation. Octavo; Pp. 8 and (107) to 154, 56 pages 
in all. Inside front cover contains announcement of 
Hans Breitmann’s Ballads, New, Enlarged, and Com- 
plete, bound in cloth, gilt, Price $3.00, and also reviews 
from London newspapers. These reviews are con- 
tinued on the inside of the back cover, and on the back 
of the cover are announcements of the three series of 
the Ballads. 

Title, as above, Verso, Copyright, 1870 by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Contents P. (3), as follows: 


Breitmann’s.Going to Church |.) 72 .2.. s:as10 5 av oe 107 
The First Edition of Breitmann, Showing How and Why it 
was that it never appeared. Firsdt Pardt ............. 121 


Secondt Pardt sosrni.k cuit eee ie Le oe ee 124 
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I Gili Romaneskro. A Gipsy Ballad. 


PUNO Gir wir calc his Ree Se Fee ee nee es 132 
RRND ieee tg aw 6 9'6 05:2) 00 0.6 9 ey 9. 9 adc. we Kiwis m0 0 wl0.e 133 
PPMMEIRMIOMCOS LNG DANA 6. Fee ec eee rect atenes 134 
Steinli Von Slang. A Ballad, Firsdt Pardt ............. 135 
SUT ee gs 44.05) ewe. & 2 00's, sis oes wenn woes 138 
ETE oo 2) 5. any) a. 0% 0 x enoles wih wars wld ew Aenea vee 141 
ome rrend tidying German ......-. 2-5 s..ccssen caves 144 
RNR OME eaten ciriove'n ais tev Solely cls Mualeea hate wes eee 147 
i oor isi eeat'g cline ep Aie al'siaia aio sie Sean s we S 149 
Jackson Col. 


The next page to Contents, is blank, and Editor’s 
Preface occupies, from Pp. 5 to 8. 

Jackson Col. 

HANS BREITMANN’S | BALLADS.| (Portrait of Breit- 
mann smoking a German pipe.) BY CHARLES G. LELAND. | 
(Dash) | NEW ENLARGED AND COMPLETE EDITION. | (Dash) 
| PHILADELPHIA: | T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, | 306 CHEST- 
NUT STREET. (1870.) 

Reddish-brown cloth, beveled boards, stamped on 
front cover in gold Hans Breitmann’s | (Portrait of 
Breitmann) Ballads | (Short rule) | Complete Edition. 
Gold double rule for a border of cover. Stamped on 
back: Hans | Breitmann’s | Ballads| (Rule) Leland. | 
(Rule) At bottom, Publisher’s cipher and device. 

Collation. The Collation follows that of the first 
three series of the ballads: Hans Breitmann’s Party, 
Hans Breitmann About Town, and Hans Breitmann 
in Church. The Glossary in this complete volume, con- 
tains 20 pages at the end of the volume Pp. 149 to 168. 
The Editor’s Preface, which was included in Breitmann 
at Church, is omitted from this volume, but will be 
found in the Second volume of the Complete Ballads. 
168 pages. Brown end papers. 


1871. 


HANS BREITMANN AS|AN UHLAN.| WITH OTHER NEW 
BALLADS. | BY CHARLES G, LELAND.| AUTHOR OF ‘‘HANS 
BREITMANN’S PARTY,’’ ‘‘HANS BREITMANN ABOUT | TOWN,’ 
‘‘HANS BREITMANN IN CHURCH,”’ ETC. | (Dash) | rourTH 
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SERIES OF THE BREITMANN BALLADS. | PHILADELPHIA: | T. B. 
PETERSON & BROTHERS; | 306 CHESTNUT STREET. (1871.) 

Cream paper covers. Front cover contains title as 
above, but under main title is a picture of an Uhlan 
with a goose being carried on his sabre, and the back 
part of his saddle loaded with ducks and a small pig. 
The initials of the title are in red, as is also the line 
over the top, Fourth Series of the Breitmann Ballads, 
and the line at the bottom, Price Seventy-five Cents. 
Typography is similar to the covers of the preceding 
series. Inside of front cover and of the back cover the 
same as in Breitmann in Church, and the back cover is 
only changed sufficiently to admit of the new title in 
the Series of Breitmann Ballads. 

Collation. Octavo 47 pages. Title, as above; verso, 
copyright notice, 1871 by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
P. 3, Contents as follows: 


Author’s Prefiaee.\. 205.5 «50 alec’ seen to le ol pe eal oe 5 
Extract from a Letter of the Special Correspondent of the 
“London Daily Telegraph? 4). 25225. 5... 0. eee *f 
Hans Breitmann’s Vision %.4.0< 05.0 <sales ss ee See ll 
Breitmann in,a Balloom. .: 220-6284 ieee cea 1 ee 17 
Breitmann and! Boulli ..3).04 2+ «s sislaanian ol: cin eee 24 
Breitmann Takes the Town of Nancy .................0.. 29 
Breitmann in Bivouse®...).. 2.2200 ses. ieee ee 35 
Breitmann’s Last Party 5 i.e: «ina on = a 39 
Glossary. o:s:cs\s ae «<a> ws Hine wee Rite tee Ree ghee aaa 47 


The Glossary is a short one, and occupies less than 

a page. 
Jackson Col. 

HANS BREITMANN | IN EUROPE. | WITH OTHER NEW BAL- 
LADS. | BY CHARLES G. LELAND. | AUTHOR OF ‘‘HANS BREIT- 
MANN’S PARTY,’’ ‘‘HANS BREITMANN ABOUT | TOWN,’’ 
‘(HANS BREITMANN IN CHURCH,’’ ‘‘HANS BREITMANN | AS 
AN UHLAN,”’ ‘‘MEISTER KARL’S SKETCH-BOOK’”’ | (Dash) | 
FIFTH SERIES OF THE BREITMANN BALLADS. | (Dash) | 
PHILADELPHIA: | T, B. PETERSON & BROTHERS; | 306 CHEST- 
NUT STREET. (1871.) 

Cream paper covers, like preceding volumes in the 
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series. Title as above, with initials in red, and por- 
trait of Breitmann smoking his pipe under the main 
title. At the top a line in red: Fifth Series of the 
‘‘Breitmann Ballads’’ and at the bottom a line, also in 
red, Price Seventy-Five Cents. Inside front cover an- 
nouncement of Hans Breitmann Complete in two 
volumes, price $5.00, and at the bottom half of the 
page, announcement of an edition complete in one 
volume, price $4.00. This announcement is repeated 
on the inside of the back cover, and the back cover con- 
tains the detailed advertisement of the five series sep- 
arately. 

Collation. Octavo; Pp. 4, and 209 to 291, 88 Pp. in 
all. Title, as above; verso copyright notice 1871, by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers; Contents, as follows: 


Hans Breitmann in Europe. 
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Hans Breitmann in Belgium. 
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Hans Breitmann in Holland. 
pUravennage Phe Hague... 6s cn. . ese eee beara 233 
Pere reUUeteUCVOCR 1) i054 os foe ne eee ae dentate g 235 
Scheveningen, or De Maiden’s Coorse ................ 238 
Peresemanno im -AMsterdam 2.05 ccc ece ce snes sp ee eens 243 
Hans Breitmann in Germany. 
Breitmann am Rhein.—Cologne ...............0cee ees 248 
Am Rheim—No. Il.—In Kahm .........6.6-2¢000005 253 
Am Rhein,—No. I]].—Nonnenwerth ................. 257 
Breitmann in Munich—Gambrinus .................. 259 
Breitmann in Frankfort-on-the-Main ................. 264 
Hans Breitmann in Italy. 
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MAO, Soars ena thew ay oo Oa eee ete phe 274 
Breitmann Interviews the Pope ................20000: 276 
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The Glossary occupies Pp. 287 to 291. 
Jackson Col, 
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HANS BREITMANN’S | BALLADS. | (Portrait of Breit- 
mann smoking his pipe) | BY CHARLES G. LELAND. | 
(Dash) | voLUME TWO. CONTAINING | BREITMANN AS AN 
UHLAN. BREITMANN IN HOLLAND. | BREITMANN IN EUROPE. 
BREITMANN IN GERMANY. | BREITMANN IN PARIS. BREIT- 
MANN IN MUNICH. | BREITMANN IN BELGIUM. BREITMANN 
AS A TRUMPETER | (Dash) PHILADELPHIA: | T. B. PETERSON 
& BROTHERS; | 306 CHESTNUT sTREET. (1871.) 

Green cloth, beveled boards. Front cover stamped 
in gold Hans Breitmann’s | (Portrait of Breitmann 
smoking his pipe) | Batuap (Short rule) | By | cHaRLES 
G. LELAND. | (Short rule) | votumze two. Double rule 
border around cover. Back stamped in gold: Hans | 
Breitmann’s | Ballads | (Rule) Leland | (Rule) | Vol. 
II. Publisher’s device and cipher at bottom. 

Collation. Octavo. Pp. 132-9 and 173 to 292. Title, 
as above; Verso copyright notice, by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 1871, Contents Pp. 3 and 4. Extract from A 
Letter of the Special Correspondent of the ‘‘London 
Daily Telegraph,’’ Pp. 7 to 9. Page ten blank. Glos- 
sary Pp. 287 to 292, at bottom of Page 292, the line 
Glossary to Volume Two, Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. 
Blank leaf before title and at end of book. Dark brown 
end papers. The volume contains the Fourth and Fifth 
Series, contents of which are noted in their descrip- 
tions. 

Jackson Col. 

THE | BREITMANN BALLADS. | BY | CHARLES G. LELAND. | 
COMPLETE EDITION. | (Woodcut portrait of Breitmann) 
LONDON: | TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW | 1871 | 
(All rights reserved). 

Red Cloth. Front cover bears stamped in gold scene 
from the Barty, and is lettered: The | Breitmann Bal- 
lads (vignette on a barrel) ‘‘Hans Breitmann gife a 
Barty’’ | By | Charles G. Leland. <A black border sur- 
rounds the cover. The design of the stamp evidently 
is the work of Leland. On the back of the book, are the 
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words The | Breitmann | Ballads | Leland. Enclosed in 
a design of pipes, glasses and a barrel. 

Collation. 12mo, XVIII and 291 Pp. Half title, next 
page, imprint of Ballantyne and Company; Title, as 
above, next page blank; next page Ad Musam, from 
Rapsodia Andra; next page blank; Preface Pp. (vii) 
toxi; Contents, Pp. (xiii) to xv. as follows: 
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Schnitzerl’s Philosopede. 
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II. Hans Breitmann and his Philosopede .............. 47 
Die Schone Wittwe. 
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il. How Der Breitmann Cut Him Out ................- 61 
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3. Mr. Twine Explains being “Sound Upon the Goose”.. 123 


II. 
4. How Breitmann and Smith were Reported to be Log- 
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5. How they Held the Mass Meeting ................. 131 
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III. 
Pardt De Virst: The Author Asserts the Vast Intellec- 
tual Superiority of Germans to Americans .......... 139 
Pardt De Secondt: Showing How Mr. Hiram Twine 
Played of - On Smiths, oso pain ev aise bee 142 
Breitmann as an Uhlan. 
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Europe— 
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Breitmann in Forty-eight... 92... 2s ao nie ee 194 
Breitmann in Belgium— 
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Breitmann in Holland— 
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The First Edition of Breitmann. 
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Page (xvi) blank; Introduction by the Publisher, Pp. 
(xvii) to xxvill, Signed N. Triibner; The Breitmann 
Ballads, Pp. (1) to 273. Next page blank; Glossary, 
Pp. (275) to 291. At foot of P. 291 is the imprint of 
Ballantyne and Company, Edinburgh and London. 
Chocolate end papers. 
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HANS BREITMANN’S BALLADS. WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge 1914. 

8vo, uncut. Edition limited to 350 copies, 300 for 
sale. Gray paper boards, with a design of German 
pipe repeated as a design. Back paper label. Issued 
in a box, with paper label on back strip. 

This reprint contains all of the above mentioned edi- 
tion, and in addition an interesting introduction by 
Mrs. Pennell. 

His PaO Ole 

See Hans Breitmann in Germany Tyrol (1894). 


(To be continued.) 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA THRO 
THE WESTERN COUNTIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER, 1809.* 


Septr. 14th, We left Philadelphia on a tour to the 
Western parts of Pennsylvania: after crossing the 
Schuylkill permanent Bridge, we took the Lancaster 
turnpike and soon rose by an easy ascent to the height 
of the hills which skirt the western bank of the Schuyl- 
kill: these hills form a part of the first range in the 
United States from the Ocean; as they are also the 
first which are composed of stone, or any substance but 
alluvial soil; they consist of a saft, coarse, grey stone; 
a mixture of sand, mica, & quartz. 

After gaining the summit of the hills which are of 
no considerable elevation, we have a level road, with 
a soil chiefly of yellow loam, often stony, & mixed with 
the harder substance of the hills—rocks appear fre- 
quently, & the face of the country is divided by small 
hills, & small valleys with rivulets among them; in no 
place bold or picturesque, but form’d into neat farms 
with portions of irrigated meadow, woodland & open 
fields: for several miles the vicinity of the city gives a 
number of neat houses inhabited as country retreats, 
but on a small scale—the larger villas are on our right 
on the romantic banks of the Schuylkill itself—this 
Turnpike is very rough the carriage upon it from the 
interior being very great, and little pains taken to keep 


*Vol. 1, containing the tour thro Philadelphia, Lancaster, York, 
Franklin, Bedford, Somerset, Fayette, Washington, and Alleganey Coun- 
ties to Pittsburgh, with observations on that town, the trade down the 
Ohio, and a description of the countries bordering upon it, and upon 
the Mississippi river. By Joshua Gilpin. 
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it in high repair especially to coat it with gravel which 
is not plenty. 

This description serves to the Buck Tavern kept by 
Miller, an old and good Inn standing at the point where 
the old Lancaster road and the new Turnpike unite.— 
as we had started late in the day, we concluded to re- 
main here for the night. 

Our ride was only 10 miles & the expence as follows: 


UY LOR ETS (SC) <0 9 (sc a er a 124 
ME PM eel = SS Uyak ss ts Wale Blue S weelw sw yaie .20 

Our bill altogether for the night & breakfast .............. 4.25 
4.573 


The townships we have passed thro in Blockley & 
Lower Merion they are some of the oldest settlements 
in the State, many of the lands having been possessed 
by the Sweedes before the charter of Pennsylvania— 
there are also considerable parcells yet in the families 
of the earliest English settlers, in tracts of 300 acres 
& upwards, this circumstance, & the soil being by no 
means rich, has prevented so great an improvement 
as might be expected from the vicinity of the city, which 
affords so ready a markett for all the produce—there 
are however some good farmers but in general no large 
staple produce: the supply of the city with butter, milk, 
hay, wood, oats &e. being the chief object rather than 
raising large crops of corn—the small streams are all 
converted into corn, paper, & other mills—the price of 
land within a few miles of the city is about $200. pr 
acre—but at 9 miles distance it is held at about $100.— 
the course of our road has been nearly West & follows 
the Schuylkill at the distance of 2 to 3 Miles. 

Sept. 15—We rose this morning so as to breakfast, 
dress & set off about 4 past 7—the country much the 
same as yesterday tho more hilly—the soil not rich 
nor the cultivation in general very good, tho the mix- 
ture of meadow, wood & hills give it a pleasant ap- 

Vout, L.—5 
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pearance & many of the farms are well tilled the build- 
ings always of stone & generally large. 

The stony stratum we have described continues but 
a short distance from the Buck when it changes to the 
hard compact dark blue granite of unequal fracture, 
similar to that at Brandywine, it being undoubtedly on 
the same ridge. 

At the 14 &15 M from P. the amianthus or soap stone 
appears, but is soon succeeded by limestone, hard, blue 
white & opake—the soil also changes to a bright yellow 
loam, which seems uniformily to cover the limestone— 
the cuitivation becomes better and at the 18 M. begins 
to descend to the Westward, with the valley hills in 
view—at 19 the descent is more rapid, & at 20 we fully 
enter the valley which immediately affords a beautiful 
prospect of intermingled culture, hill & wood, rich 
meadow & neat farm houses.—it is here abt. 4 M. wide. 

We stopped at the Warren an indefferent Inn & came 
on to Downings Town. 

This ride is altogether in the valley, the hills rise on 
each side having an area of abt. ? of a mile in width 
which is divided into numberless farms chiefly small— 
the hills are uniformly covered with wood with the cul- 
tivated fields indentedly climbing up the sides, the area 
of the valley has every where been rich, but in some 
places is exhausted by culture or neglect—it is however 
kept rich wherever the farmer wishes by the inexhaust- 
ible store of Lime: the substratum being every where 
limestone—the culture is intermingled with Corn, In- 
dian Corn, Orchards, Hemp, flax & large portions of 
irrigated meadow: 

The Lands in the Valley rate at about $100 pr acre— 
the houses are every where excellent, & as it was settled 
very early its inhabitants are chiefly composed of the 
most respectable farmers, both Dutch & English: many 
of the latter are quakers, and descendants of original 
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settlers who came over about the time of William Penn 
or soon afterwards. 

Lime is a great article in the Valley & there are nu- 
merous kilns of it: I find the price about 12 cents Win- 
chester Bushel at the kiln, it is all burnt with wood of 
which the forest on the hills of each side afford an 
ample supply—the price of wood standing is $1.—per 
cord, the cutting costs 40 cents & the hawling abt. the 
same, so that the price at the kiln is about $2.—per 
cord. 

The Valley may be properly termed the vale of 
Brandywine, as the two Branches of that river run 
thro it, from their courses in the hills on each side—it 
does not however follow that river very far down, as 
like nearly all the vallies in the United States, it runs 
at a cross angle with the principle streams so as to 
form rather the vale of the different branches, than of 
the main stream itself. 

The eastern end of the Valley is also watered by a 
stream called the Valley creek, rising in the same 
courses as the Brandywine; but running eastward into 
the Schuylkill. 

It is to these streams that the Valley owes a great 
portion of its fertility and beauty, as the numerous 
rivulets which fall from the sides of the hills afford the 
opportunity for irrigation, and convert a large portion 
of its surface into meadow. 

Tho the limestone is covered with a bright yellow 
loam, yet in most places naturally, and in all where 
improvement has taken place; this loam is covered or 
converted into a fast rich dark earth. 

The face of the Valley is in no degree uniformly flat 
but abounds in small & very graceful undulations of 
its surface & these become higher on each side as they 
approach the hills.—the enclosures are in some places, 
so small, & so mixed with orchards & grass lots as to 
appear nearly like a village of farms, in other places 
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they are spread into extensive fields, & the houses at a 
distance on eminences surrounded with their stack 
yards, large barns, & out houses, & generally orna- 
mented with large trees, give the highest idea of farm- 
ing, wealth, & comfort—the copses of wood—which are 
scattered every where add greatly to the seene—Chest- 
nut, oak, & the Button wood, which is a noble tree gen- 
erally compose them, & they are perhaps the more 
graceful from not being planted, but left either by ac- 
cident or design from the forest which has once covered 
the whole country. 

Along the road besides the farm houses, are a num- 
ber of neat, & some elegant houses built & owned by 
citizens who have once lived in this country or possess 
connections in it as country seats—indeed there are few 
places where a quiet, healthy, & beautiful situation in 
the country can be better obtained. 

We reached Downingstown abt. 4 past 12 O’clock; & 
as the country hour of dining is abt. 1 O’Clock we 
chose to conform to it. This town takes its name from 
the family who originally settled the tract—it is a very 
respectable Quaker family, who are numerous and 
wealthy—Hunt Downing one of them owns and keeps 
the Inn which is an excellent one—he is also (like most 
Inn keepers on this road) a considerable farmer; which 
gives great plenty to the house, & is one cause of its 
cheapness—our whole dinner bill including wine, ser- 
vant, & two horses was $1.50 or 6/9 St.g—(as is gen- 
erally the case also) the Inns are the more confortable 
in proportion as they are cheap—we have here neat 
rooms with carpets, glasses &c. and excellent beds— 
all these Inns besides the accommodation for Travel- 
lers have a vast establishment for Waggoners who par- 
ticularly in stormy weather often assemble in great 
numbers—their horses are put into the sheds & the 
Waggoners into a large room, where they assemble 
around a stove in winter & sleep on their own straw, 
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or blankets, eat out of their own wallets & feed their 
horses with their own provender—a trifle is charged 
for hay, & but little else; the Inn being to them a kind 
of Caravansera, the owners finding their account in fur- 
nishing this accommodation, solely from the liquor, & 
such money as is accidentally spent by this sort of Com- 
pany—among whom it is remarked that the Irishmen 
all drink whiskey or brandy & the Dutchmen generally 
wine—Downingstown consists of about 30 houses— 
most of them large stone houses with considerable 
spaces between—it has also a merchant corn mill, & 
numerous stores, & shops of blacksmiths, sadlers &c. 
for the supply of the neighboring country which con- 
stitute the chief object of American towns. 

After dinner we came on thro the western-most part 
of the valley crossing it rather in a diagonal line—at 
Downingstown we crossed the west branch of the 
Brandywine over a very handsome stone bridge of 3 
Arches—the valley continuing the same as we have 
described—when we cross the west Branch of the 
Brandywine we wind close along the foot of the hills 
which form the western boundery of the valley. 

We soon mounted these hills & have a fine retrospec- 
tive view of the Valley for a great extent bounded by 
the eastern chain of the hills. 

As we ascend we immediately lose the liimestone— 
and rich soil—the hills are steep & rocky; too much 
So in appearance for profitable cultivation which is one 
reason they are still kept in forest—the road is well 
made & winds for about 4 mile to the top where it is 
again level—here we see the rocks of the hills are more 
mixed—they are formed of a light grey sand stone 
which very much resembles the limestone in appear- 
ance & for some distance appears to possess some eal- 
careous mixture—we soon however perceive quartz 
and greyish mixed sand stone a compleat hard stone 
of a greyish metallic appearance—these substances 
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seem to compose—this ridge which is the dividing one 
between the Brandywine & Paquea or rather the waters 
of the Delaware & Susquehanna, the smaller heads of 
the Brandywine, Pequea & Octarara all having their 
courses in them. 

We continue ascending, until we rise an expanse of 
open country, evidently of considerable height—the 
soil changes for the worse and the price of the land 
accordingly to abt. $25 to $30 per acre—it is however 
by no means a disagreeable country in its aspect, nor 
is it poor—but has been exhausted by bad cultivation— 
at present however a great deal of it is becoming highly 
improved—Plaster of Paris has done wonders—and 
they also bring limestone from the valley to burn here 
and use with other manure—wood is so cheap as 40 
cents per cord in the woods & cutting 40 more, hauling 
not more than 40, so that 1.20 to 1.50 is the price of 
wood—notwithstanding the elevation of this country 
it is still irrigated & there are several mills on our 
road—the upland also where it has undergone a due 
course of plaster, lime &c. yields grass astonishingly— 
we saw fields where they had been compelled to carry 
the crop on another to be cured. 

There are several neat Inns at moderate distances 
from Downings—we chose the General Wayne—kept 
by Pettit, finding it very clean and the people obliging; 
it is 13 miles—our road therefore to day has been as 
follows: 


Millers.:to thes Warren 2.4 6esa deans ee eee 12M 
to Downings * «<< 2.42 b sates see athe ee 10 
to Petite ons Sees RS ee 13 
35 


which is about as far as a pair of horses can go with- 
out fatigue in a hilly country, and on a road which tho 


a Turnpike is very rough—our days expence has been 
as follows: 
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Pe Meee ere SAE THONG pro ek swe k bs snee twine anes acess 4.25 
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Sty powninda dintier G& SCTVE. 10... c eee beet eee were 1.75 

Ve Ue ee J MS ue ae ei og ee er aera 72 

RereenOmeNean SO MA. cs ee ete tet canes scenes 6.97 
Septr. 16th 


We left our Inn at 80Clock—our journey was from 
thence to Lancaster, and Columbia on the Susque- 
hanna: a distance of 30 miles thro the finest district of 
land in Pennsylvania—For 3 miles from our Inn we 
continue on the same high ridge similar to the country 
we had passed thro yesterday but chiefly in woods— 
we then begin gradually to descend—having on our 
right fine catches of distant hills called the Welch 
mountains & on our left the southern hills of Lancaster 
county; the extent of the prospect evidently shewing 
our elevated situation—as we descend we come again 
on limestone, a fine soil, & good cultivation, which 
marks the Valleys of Pequea & Conestogo—these are 
undoubtedly the richest settlements in the state—Wil- 
liam Penn appears to have been well informed of this 
country soon after he first landed, as he endeavoured 
early to purchase it of the Susquehanna Indians—in 
which he met with some difficulties—however it began 
to be settled soon after 1700—it is said that the heavy 
timber of the native soil & the difficulty of clearing it, 
frightened the Welch, Irish, and English settlers, so 
that they came back from it to other lands far inferior 
& more lightly wooded; however it was better under- 
stood by the Germans, who came over in 1702—and 
were the first settlers of it, their descendants generally 
retaining it ever since—it is of a different character 
from the Brandywine Valley and far superior—its 
basis is universally limestone, and its soil of a fat, rich, 
brown mould—its aspect is also different, instead of 
the small features of the former valleys, it expands 
into grand sweeps, its hills are never too steep for the 
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plough, but rise in that bold round form, which gives 
beauty to its picturesque appearance & style & magni- 
tude to the farms—its fields are large, its herds of 
cattle numerous, and the stretches of meadow between 
the hills, or rising along their sides are of the richest 
verdure—the tops of the hills are generally covered 
with wood, & the knolls and clumps which are every 
intersperced are equal to some of the finest park 
scenery in Hngland—the houses too, are on a large 
scale standing at a distance from the road, often in 
very noble situations & with their vast barns, stabling 
& out houses have an imposing effect; every where the 
utmost use is made of the rivulets which are led about, 
over the side hills and are the sourse of the rich verdure 
of their meadows. 

The culture is both of corn and pasturage, of large 
crops of wheat, hay, and abundance of cattle; these 
also, as well as the horses, tho not altogether so large 
as in England, are the best breed in America, & gen- 
erally fine animals—the industry of the German, sup- 
ported by so rich a soil seems to leave no object un- 
accomplished ;—& we only want the hedge rows, and 
finished neatness of English farming, to make the 
country one of the finest agricultural districts in the 
world. 

These immediate beauties with the numberless 
stretches of prospect for a great extent, and on every 
side over numerous hills & ridges of mountain, made 
our ride altogether very pleasant. 

In 10 Miles we reach Witmers Inn a large brick build- 
ing and like the rest forming a kind of Caravansera— 
Witmer has also a store, a large farm, & is a man of 
no small consequence—in his shirt & trousers & hands 
rough with work he enquires the news & talks over the 
politics of the day with no small degree of sense & 
acuteness—he tells me that his grand father came from 
Switzerland, & bought the lands here about 100 years 
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ago—he considers just here, as one of the most choice 
parts of this valley—the lands generally bring 100 $ 
per acre—at the 60 mile stone, & 2 M. from Lancaster 
we cross the Conestogo river, which is about 100 yards 
wide, over a handsome bridge of 7 stone arches, the 
arches lined with marble—this bridge was built by 
Jacob Witmer (brother to the one we have mentioned) 
who has been repeatedly member for the county in the 
Legislature—at his own expence, under the privilege 
of a perpetual toll. 

We soon enter Lancaster which is the largest inland 
town in the United States, & now the seat of govern- 
ment for Pennsylvania—the tract of land composing 
the town & a considerable district around it, was orig- 
inally taken up by Mr. Hamilton (then Governor of 
Pennsylvania for the Penn family) he laid out the 
town which soon became a thriving one from being in 
the center of so rich a country—it has since descended 
to and is now owned by Mr. Hamilton of the Woodlands 
—who derives a ground rent from all the present build- 
ings & has a large quantity of land around it. 

At the center of the town stands the state house on 
the point of a round hill from which four principal 
streets descend each way for some distance and then 
rise again,—on approaching the town therefore we first 
descend along the main street & then ascend to the 
center which overlooks a fine, broken country on all 
sides—the streets are as broad as those of Philadel- 
phia, & the houses principally built of brick in the same 
neat manner—it has several good buildings—the state 
house standing in the center of the town—a handsome 
jail, a church with a spire of considerable height and 
beauty—& a neat poor house & hospital—there are also, 
a number of shops & stores besides which it is the resi- 
dence of many good families both German & English 
& there are a number of thriving manufactures. 

We dined at Col Sloughs, an excellent Inn where we 
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had dinner served in as neat a manner as in our own 
house—here I had the pleasure to see several of my 
friends, & particularly Judge Coleman, one of the most 
respectable men in Pennsylvania & one of the wealth- 
iest in the United States—his fortune has been ac- 
quired within a few years altogether by Iron works 
which he carries on in the neighborhood to great extent 
—he informs me that he makes annually 2000 tons of 
Pig & 1100 ton of Bar Iron—the principal works are 
about 12 to 15 M—N & N. E. of Lancaster; among the 
hills called the Comwango or Grubbs mountain—be- 
sides his works, there are also many other in this 
county— Judge Coleman tells me that the first in the 
state were those of Durham on the Delaware, began 
abt. 1745 being on the same range of hills:—a few miles 
to the left of where we passed the 35 M stone to day 
there has been a copper mine lately worked—the same 
ridge of hills is said to abound in Copper thro the U. 
States—but the ore is not rich. 


our bill at dinner was $2.— 


We left Lancaster at 4 & proceeded thro the same 
valley & a country equally interesting to Columbia 
formerly Wrights ferry on the Susquehanna, which we 
did not reach till sunset & took up our lodging at the 
ferry house, a large inn on the Bank of the river, but 
in the town—we were late & too much fatigued to make 
any observations this evening for tho our journey had 
been only 30 Miles the road tho Turnpike was so hilly 
and so rough that both ourselves & horses were much 
fatigued. 

Our bill last night at Pettits 


last night ....$3.87 Servts ....12% 
at =Whilmers ‘baits 5. iievensciemane nates cuties eee 25 


a 
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Septr. 17th. Journey from Columbia to Oxford 30 
Miles. We crossed the Susquehanna at Columbia 
about 8 OClock—the carriage & horses in a long scow: 
as the river abounds in rocks & flats to avoid accidents 
Mr. G. Henry & myself took a small batteaux with a 
man to row it, in which we cross’d in about 20 minutes 
& the Scow in about half an hour, the water not being 
high & the current by no means rapid, we could every 
where see the bottom the water being quite clear—the 
bottom is very uneven appearing composed of number- 
less rocks—the deepest part was now not more than 
5 or 6 feet but so shallow in many places that our boat 
which drew only 5 or 6 inches of water almost touch’d 
some of the rocks are in many places above the water— 
there are also roots, logs, & trunks of trees; it is 14 M 
wide—just above us are falls & rapids of 2 to 3 feet all 
across & about a mile above a high bold ridge of hills 
called the Chickasalumgo hills—approach on each side » 
the river which having worn itself thro forms the falls 
we have mentioned—the hills projecting boldly form 
high banks covered with wood—that on the east side 
of which we have a fine view is called the Chickas rock 
(an abbreviation of Chickasalumgo) & is a prescipice 
of 360 feet measured heighth—looking down the river 
it is again closed by another ridge of high hills— 
broken into a number of high wooded Islands—these 
interlocking together form a beautiful & picturesque 
outlet, & give the area of the river the appearance of a 
lake each shore being formed of high woody Banks— 
when we reached the opposite shore the town of Co- 
lumbia appears to great advantage stretching along 
' the margin of the river. 

Columbia is seated on the lowest point where the 
Susquehanna is safely navigable—there are at 15 Miles 
above it where it is crossed by the South mountain or 
Connewago hills falls of some danger, however there 
is a canal formed to pass these falls, which has been 
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made and is owned by Mr. Francis of Philadelphia— 
above these falls the navigation of the river has but 
few impedements up to its highest sourses: Columbia 
therefore is the grand depot of all the produce of this 
vast river which waters a great part of Pennsylvania— 
this produce is carried down to Columbia where part 
is carried by land to Philadelphia & part dispersed 
over Lancaster & Chester counties—the produce now 
brought consists of abt 100,000 Barrels of flour 300,000 
bushels of wheat, an immense quantity of lumber—a 
great deal of coal, iron, whiskey, beef, pork & in fact 
all the productions of the country ;—the neighborhood 
of the head streams of the Susquehanna being compos- 
ing a new settled country and a vast proportion of it 
not yet settled at all—the increase of the trade of Co- 
lumbia appears almost incalculable as it must become 
the grand depot for by far the largest part of the pro- 
duce of the state—the coal brought here is found on the 
river or its branches—that on the Kast branch called 
Wilkesbarre coal is a fine coal to appearance but desti- 
tute of bitumen and like the Kilkenny not fit for ex- 
tensive use—that which is brought down the Juniata 
& Clearfield on the West branches of the Susquehanna 
is a coal of the finest kind for Smyths or any other use 
& is sold for various purposes throughout Lancaster 
& Chester counties which contain no coal, its price at 
Columbia is 37 cents. 

The produce is brought down from the extreme 
waters of the river, in two kinds of boats, one called 
keel boats, which are long flat bottomed vessels but 
regularly built like a barge and very flat, they carry 
about 50 to 60 tons arks are vessels of the rudest & 
strongest construction. a flat frame of timber is laid for 
the bottom very strong on which rough parts are placed 
upright & boards fastened on the outside, which are 
roughly tho securely caulked—they are in fact noth- 
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ing more than a cast, rough, and unwieldy box of this 
shape 





being flat bottomed, & perpendicular at the sides, 
about 60 to 90 feet long—from 15 to 20 wide and abt. 
5 feet deep—they are so rough as to be put together 
only with wooden pins or dowells—they carry an im- 
mense quantity and draw about 2 feet water—these are 
built at the places of embarkation on the upper parts 
of the river, & loaded at the time of freshes only, as 
they cannot be navigated in any other seasons they 
have neither oars or sails but depend solely on the 
velocity of the current & are guided by one long oar 
for a rudder at each end—thus strong, they bounce & 
tumble over the falls & rapids it being only necessary 
to keep them from running around as they are then 
knocked to pieces & the cargo with difficulty saved— 
the boatmen are so expert however that these acci- 
dents do not often happen; when they arrive at Colum- 
bia they are unload’d broke up & sold as lumber—sev- 
eral we saw at Columbia had a vast quantity of coal on 
board. 

The flour brought down the river is chiefly sent to 
Philadelphia—the waggonage being about $1.25 per 
bbl of 2 C. toz—the wheat is brought for the Lancaster 
& Chester County mills,—some of the arks venture 
down the river for the Baltimore market—but below 
Columbia there is such a succession of falls and obstruc- 
tions, that accidents are very frequent, & the risque too 
great to be often attempted—vast numbers of rafts of 
boards and timber go down—the jealously of the Balti- 
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more people & there eagerness to command more or 
less of the trade of Pennsylvania prompts them to give 
every encouragement to those who venture—the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania has also most unwisely allowed 
large sums to be expended in attempts to open the river 
& a canal was formed for part of the distance in the 
state of Maryland which however has proved abortive 
—as well as all other attempts to improve the naviga- 
tion of the river as the obstacles seem difficult to be 
removed: the velocity of the stream is so great that the 
arks go from Columbia to Havre de Grace abt. 50 Miles 
in 5 hours—nature seems to have placed the produce of 
Pennsylvania at this place in such a situation as to 
leave it to Philadelphia & Baltimore to contend for it 
by their improvements—Philadelphia has certainly the 
advantage but the exertions of Baltimore may very 
much injure her unless efforts are used which are in 
her power & ought to be made in order to bring the 
produce of the state to its own commercial metropolis 
—the turnpike road has already done a great deal, but 
Baltimore has also extended turnpikes of less distance 
so that the only effectual means will be for Philadelphia 
to form a canal from hence direct to the city which has 
been long talked of, & attempted abt. 15 Miles higher 
up the river and failed, but there is scarcely a doubt 
that at some future period it will be resumed & exe- 
cuted on a more practicable route. 

Columbia was formerly called nothing more than 
Wrights ferry—the lands on both sides the river hav- 
ing been early taken up & ever since held by the re- 
spectable Quaker family of that name who laid out the 
town 20 years ago and still hold the principal property 
in it and its neighborhood. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from Vol. XLIX, page 379.) 


The First and Third City Troops—the latter now 
commanded by Captain John M. Price—paraded at the 
same hour and place on May 2%. A change was decided 
upon for May 9", and in place of the usual Squadron 
drill a practice march was arranged, the second record 
we have of this valuable evolution in cavalry practice. 
The notice reads as follows :—™ 


‘“ ATTENTION ! 

‘‘The squadron composed of the Ist, 2d & 3d troops 
of Light Horse, will parade completely equipped, with 
nine rounds of blank cartridge, valise and cloak, on 
Monday the 9 inst. precisely at 8 o’clock, A. M., at 
Evans’ tavern, near the permanent Bridge, Schuylkill, 
where the line of march will be taken for Chester. 

‘‘RoBERT WHARTON 
“Tos. W. FRANCIS | cota 
‘Joon M[orcan] Price® 

‘“May 5, [1808].’’ 


The drill on May 16" was held as agreed upon, and 
on May 30" a special Troop meeting was held, in re- 
sponse to the following notice :—® 

‘“The members of the Second Troop of Philadelphia 
City Cavalry, will meet at J. Camerons [sic], North 
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Third street, on Monday the 30" instant, at 7 o’clock 
in the Evening. 
‘““Tos. W. Francis, Capt. 
‘‘N.B. Punctual attendance is requested.’’ 
““May 27, [1808].”’ 


Another Squadron drill, participated in by the 
First and Third Troops only, was held on June 13". 
The Second Troop did not join in this drill, but met at 
the same place one hour later, according to the fol- 
lowing notice :—® 


‘“‘The members of the Second Troop Philadelphia 
City Cavalry, Will meet at Peter Evan’s Tavern, near 
the Schuylkill Permanent Bridge on Monday next -the 
13" instant, at 4 o’clock, P. M., without uniform. 

‘“THos. W. Francis, Captain. 

‘‘June 10, [1808].”’ 


As in the preceding year, the Fourth of July was 
celebrated by the Squadron by a street parade in the 
morning and a banquet in the afternoon. The follow- 
ing conjoined order was issued for this occasion :—™ 


“¢ CAVALRY ORDERS. 


‘‘The squadron composed of the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
Troops, will parade completely equipped on Monday 
the Fourth of July next, being the anniversary of our 
independence, at 9 o’clock, A.M., at the Columbia 
House, corner of Eleventh and Spruce streets. 

‘‘The Honorary Members are requested to dine with 
the Squadron on that day at 3 o’clock, P. M., with or 
without uniform, at Evans’ Tavern, near the Perma- 
nent Bridge, Schuylkill. 

‘‘Ropert WHARTON 
‘““THos. W. Pesca 
‘*Joun M. Price 

“June 29; [1808].”’ 
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In the Fall of the year the usual Squadron drills re- 
eurred. The Second Troop, for these formations, is- 
sued the following :—®* 


**CavaLRy ORDERS. 

‘‘The Second Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
will parade on Mondays the 3‘, 10" and 17" October 
next on the ground north of P. Evans Bridge Tavern, 
at 2 o’clock, P. M., completely equipped and provided 
with nine rounds of blunt cartridge. 

*“A Court of Appeal will be held on Monday 22? Oc- 
tober next, at the Shakespeare Hotel, from three to five 
o’clock, P. M. 

‘“<Tros. W. Francis, Capt. 

“‘Sept. 29, [1808].’’ 


A significant notice and one of great interest ap- 
peared after the Squadron drills of October :—® 


‘¢ ATTENTION. 


‘‘The First and Seconp Troops of Lignt Horss, will 
parade completely equipped this day, the 20" inst. pre- 
cisely at 10 o’clock, P. M., at the usual ground near the 
Permanent Bridge, Schuylkill, from thence they will 
march to join the 50" regiment of militia, to which they 
are attached.” 

‘‘Ropert WHARTON 
‘‘’Homas W. FRANCIS 
“‘October 20, [1808].’’ 


How long this connection with the Infantry Regi- 
ment continued, and what its full purpose was is not 
known. The following notices, however, show that a 
drill of the officers was one of the objects in view :— 


} Captains. 


‘$50 Reerment, P. M. 


‘<The Officers and non-commissioned Officers of the 
500" Regt. including those of the Light Infantry and 
VoL. L.—6 
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Troops of Cavalry; are requested to assemble in Isaac 
Watkins’ long room (Sign of the Indian King, Market 
Street) on Friday evening next [Dec. 2], at 7 o’clock, 
on business relative to the discipline of the Regiment. 
‘‘Grorce Bartram, Lieut. Col. 
‘‘Nov. 30 [1808].”’ 


And again :—” 

50" Reerment, P. M. 

‘“‘The Officers and non-commissioned Officers of the 
50 Regiment, will attend drill at Isaac Watkins’ on 
Friday evening next [ Dec. 9] at 7 o0’clock. 

“‘This is the last public notice that will be given. It 
is confidently expected that the attendance of the 
Officers will be general and punctual on every Friday 
evening throughout the season. 

‘‘Grorce Bartram, Lieut. Col. 

‘“Dee. 8, [1808].”’ 


There can be no doubt that the alarming state of 
the foreign affairs of this country had much to do with 
this unusual activity in military circles. Throughout 
the winter of 1808-9 the Cavalry Troops held dis- 
mounted drills, without uniform but with side-arms, 
at the Schuylkill Hotel. The First Troop drilled at this 
hostelry every Tuesday evening; the Second Troop on 
Wednesday evenings; and the Third Troop on Thurs- 
day evenings; while the officers and non-commissioned 
staff, joined, as has been stated, with the officers of the 
50 Regiment in a regular Friday night drill” It is 
interesting to note that among other books of instruc- 
tion, the mounted troops used at this time, ‘‘The Guard 
Exercise of Cavalry,’’ from the copy printed by his 
Britannic Majesty’s command for the War Office at 
London.*” | 

The first Troop event of 1809 was a notable celebra- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday, the notice for which 
was as follows :—™ 
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‘CAVALRY ORDERS. 

“‘The Ist, 2d and 3d troops of Light Horse will meet 
dismounted on Wednesday, the 22™ inst. precisely at 1 
o’clock, P.M., in Third Street, immediately north of 
Spruce Street, in full uniform; from thence they will 
proceed to the Shakespeare Hotel to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the day that gave birth to the father of his 
country, GrorcrE WASHINGTON. 

‘<The honorary members are requested to dine with 
the Squadron on that day at the Shakespeare, at 3 
o’clock, either with or without uniform. 

‘‘RoBERT WHARTON 
‘““THos. W. Francis | Contains 
‘< Jno. M. Price 

‘“‘feb. 20, [1809].”’ 


The following is an interesting account of this din- 
ner :—" 

‘‘The dragoons of the 1st, 2d, and 3d troops of city 
cavalry, commanded by Captains Wharton, Francis and 
Price, marched from their parade on Third Street, to 
the Shakespeare Hotel, where an excellent dinner was 
provided, at which the following toasts were drank— 
accompanied with appropriate music: _ 

‘‘Tur Day,—may its anniversary be celebrated while 
gratitude has a place in the American bosom. 

‘‘The memory of Tur Great WasHINGTON. 

‘‘THE Unitep Srarzs. 

‘“‘The President of the United States—Wisdom and 
impartiality to our Councils, and vigour to our Arms. 

‘“‘THn Union oF THE StatEs—May it be perpetual. 

‘‘The memory of General Hamilton. 

‘<The memory of General Green. 

‘‘The memory of Fisher Ames. 

‘‘The man who dare be honest in the worst of times. 

‘‘Colonel Pickering—may he live to see the regrets 
and to forgive the folly of his enemies [By a Mechanic 
of the Northern Liberties]. 
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‘‘Success and Glory to the Patriots of Sparn. 

‘‘May the harmony of this Distinguished Day be per- 
petuated among the Troops of Citizen Dragoons, who 
now celebrate it. 

‘“‘Tae AMERICAN HactE—may she have it in her 
power to proclaim from her beak that while she tenders 
the Belligerents the talisman of Peace from her left 
talon, she is prepared to wield the shafts of War with 
her right; in case her peace offering should be treated 
with disdain. 

‘In celebrating the birth of the Greatest or Men, 
may we never lose sight of His principles—may our 
actions thro’ life be imitation of them—first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. 

‘“‘THEe Memory or Commerce [Political Register. 
[sic]? 

In April of this year we find the announcement of 
the usual Squadron drills :—® 


‘“TRooPp ORDER. 


‘‘The members of the Second Troop of City Cavalry, 
will parade completely equipt, on the ground north of 
Peter Evans’s tavern, near the Schuylkill Permanent 
Bridge, on Monday the 1st and 8" of May next, at 2 
o’clock P. M. 

‘“‘THomas W. Francis, Capt. 

‘¢ April 29, [1809].”’ 

The special regimental drill occurred this year on 
May 11", according to the following :— 


‘“‘TRooP ORDER. 


‘‘The Second Troop of City Cavalry, will parade back 
of Peter Evans’ Tavern, near Permanent Bridge, on 
Thursday, 11 inst. at 2 o’clock, P. M,. precisely, com- 
pletely equipped, in order to join the regiment to which 
they are attached. 

Tuos. W. Francis, Capt. 
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““N. B. The Court of Appeals will be held at Nice’s 
Tavern,°"’ on Saturday evening, the 13" inst. between 
the hours of 7 and 9 o’clock.”’ 

‘May 10, [1809] 
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*7 At this period of the Militia history of Philadelphia the Cavalry 
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above notice shows, the First and Second Troops were attached to the 
50th Regiment, then commanded by Lieut. Col. George Bartram, for 
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(Aurora, October 9, 1810) and the Fourth Troop to the 25th Regiment. 
(Ibid, October 11, 1810). 

%8 American Daily Advertiser, Wednesday, November 30, 1808. 

59° George Bartram, Jr., was the son of George Bartram, Sr., and 
grandson of Archibald (died in Scotland about 1770) and Eleanor Bart- 
ram, who lived in 1772, in Front Street, Southwark (Pennsylvania 
Packet, August 3, 1772). His father, George Bartram, Sr., was a Phila- 
delphia drygoods merchant, whose partner was James Dundas (born in 
Scotland in 1734; came to Philadelphia in 1757; member of the Pa- 
triotic Association of 1778; died January 16, 1788) and whose firm 
(Bartram and Dundas), on October 25, 1765, signed the historic Non- 
Importation Agreement. The elder Bartram, a native of Scotland, was 
born in 1734, but early in life came with his mother and brother, Alea- 
ander Bartram, to Philadelphia. On February 12, 1760, he was elected 
a Mason; and on December 6, 1764, was married in old Swedes’ Church, 
Philadelphia, to his distant cousin, Ann Barbara Bartram (born June 
24, 1741), daughter of John Bartram (born March 23, 1699; died 
September 22, 1777), the botanist, and Ann Mendenhall (born July 22, 
1703; died January 29, 1789). In 1769, he was a taxpayer in South- 
wark. In 1775, he was located in business at the “Sign of the Golden 
Fleece’s Head” (originally the “Sign of the Naked Boy’) in Second 
Street between Chestnut and Walnut. On February 16, 1776, he was 
one of the Inspectors in the general election, at the State House, of a 
Committee for the City and Liberties of Philadelphia. On November 
26, 1776, he was appointed by the Council of Safety of Philadelphia, a 
member of the Committee to carry out the regulations concerning salt. . 
He was a Whig, and adhered to the cause of the colonists, serving for 
a while as a private in one of the companies. In 1765 he was elected 
a member of the St. Andrew’s Society, becoming its Assistant Treas- 
urer in 1769-70, and its Treasurer in 1771. He died of pneumonia on 
Saturday, April 19, 1777, in his 43d year, his widow, Ann, acting as 
executrix of the estate. In 1793 she is recorded as a “gentlewoman,” 
residing with her son, George Bartram, at No. 68 South Second Street, 
between Chestnut and Walnut. Alexander Bartram was elected a 
Mason on April 9, 1765; was a member of St. Andrew’s Society; on 
January 26, 1767, was married in Zion Lutheran Church, to Jane 
Martin; adhered to the Crown in the Revolution; was declared a traitor, 
and had his estates confiscated. His widow, Jane Bartram, in 1793-94, 
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His son, James Alexander Bartram, was married on February 17, 1795, 
in old Swedes’ Church, to Ann Nicholson; and his daughter, Ann Bart- 
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George Bartram, Jr., was born in Philadelphia, in 1767, and became 
very active in local public affairs, both civil, political and military. He 
entered the University of Pennsylvania in 1780, graduating on July 
4, 1783, and receiving his Master’s degree on July 3, 1786. On March 
3, 1786, he took the oath of allegiance to the State. He was elected a 
member of the St. Andrew’s Society in 1788. The same year he is re- 
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corded as a real estate agent and wine merchant at No. 68 South Second 
Street and No. 39 Dock Street, a few doors below Second Street, with 
his cousin, James Alexander Bartram. He was a prominent member of 
the Whig, and later of the Democratic party. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Tammany Society. Early in the Nineteenth Century, he 
joined with Thomas Leiper and others in the promotion of the “Whig 
Society of Pennsylvania,” one of the stated objects of which was “the 
cultivation of virtue in politics.” He was for many years interested in 
the Philadelphia militia. In 1786-87, he was a private in the Fourth 
Company, First Philadelphia Battalion, Colonel Gurney; in 1787, he was 
in the Light Infantry attached to the Second Battalion; on March 4, 
1792, he was elected First Lieutenant of the Light Infantry Company of 
the 5th Battalion, Colonel Gurney; and in 1793, he was Captain of this 
Volunteer Company of Light Infantry. He served in the Whisky Insur- 
rection of 1794. From 1807-14, he was Lieutenant Colonel and Colonel 
of the 50th Regiment, P. M., and for a short time, Monday, July 4, to 
August 1, 1814, was Brigadier General of the City Brigade, which office 
he resigned. From October, 1809, to October, 1811, he served as Presi- 
dent of the Select Council, and subsequently for a number of years 
(1821-1839) was one of the Aldermen of the City. He died in Phila- 
delphia at his home, No. 126 Walnut Street, near Fifth, on May 8, 1840, 
aged 73 years. His widow, Ann Bartram (born in 1784) died at No. 
241 Vine Street, on April 5, 1845, in her 6lst year. Their son, David 
Bartram, was a printer. 

*” American Daily Advertiser, December 8, 1808. 

57 Ibid, October 24, and November 22, 1808. 

57 Tbid, November 28, 1808. 

3 Ibid, February 20, 1809. 

574 Ibid, February 25, 1809. 

5% Thid, April 29, 1809. 

8 Thid, May 10, 1809. 

57 Nice’s Tavern was situated at No. 19 South 7th Street, northeast 
corner of Carpenter [Ranstead] Street. It was originally known as 
“The Sign of the German Hall,” and its sign was a representation of the 
hall of the German Society near by, (on Seventh Street below Market) 
Subsequently, Jacob Nice kept an eating house there. In October 1813 
George Schock opened the place as the “Decatur Inn,” and it then won 
the patronage of quiet-loving people and became quite prosperous. 
Scharf and Westcott, vol. ii, p. 992. 


(To be continued.) 
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Simon Grats 


Mr. Gratz, born in Philadelphia, 1838; graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1855; mem- 
ber of the Bar; elected to the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture before he was twenty-one; member of the Board 
of Education; President of the Board of Revision of 
Taxes; President of the Free Library of Philadelphia; 
Vice-President of The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania and President of its Council at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Gratz was descended from one of the oldest 
families in Philadelphia. His great-grandfather was 
a prominent merchant in colonial days, having been 
engaged in the India trade, and was one of the signers 
of the Non-Importation Resolutions adopted by the 
citizens of Philadelphia in 1765. His father, Edward, 
took an active part in the public affairs in the city and 
was interested in furthering a scheme for the construc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad and also in the con- 
solidation of the old city with its outlying districts in 
1854. Entering the University at the age of thirteen 
he became a Bachelor of Arts in 1855. He was Assis- 
tant City Solicitor for three years and became a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education in 1869. He was for 
many years a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Jefferson Medical College. Mr. Gratz’s life during the 
last fifty years was devoted to the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia. More particularly his interest centered 
in the Girls’ Normal School and he was chairman of 
that committee. He was thoroughly familiar with the 
history of his country and his state. As an autograph 
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collector he was never satisfied with the clipping of 
signatures, which has done so much to despoil both 
public and private depositories, but he sought the best 
letter to be found as indicative of the character of each 
individual and this was generally accompanied by a 
portrait of the writer. Mr. Gratz has given some 66,000 
manuscripts to the Historical Society. The American 
portion is divided into 86 series, containing from 1 to 
22 boxes in each series. In this collection is included 
the finest collection of autographs of the Signers in 
existence. There is a complete set representing the 
early members of Congress and an excellent series 
from the Colonial Governors; a complete series from 
those conducting the administrations from the First 
to the Thirty-third Congresses. In addition there are 
large collections representing prominent men in the 
legal profession, in literary fields, scientists, artists, 
musicians, the clergy, the military, beginning with the 
earliest Colonial Wars up to and including the Civil 
War period and a special series containing Washing- 
ton, his aides and secretaries. The Navy of the Revo- 
lution is represented and a special series has been 
made of the Washington family. William Penn is 
there and all of the Governors of Pennsylvania follow- 
ing him, and all the Presidents of the United States. 
There are 500 letters of generals of the Revolution and 
about 600 manuscripts from the American Navy. 
Aside from the American collection there are letters 
of most of the Royal personages of European coun- 
tries; a special collection of British Prime Ministers, 
statesmen and jurists; Napoleon and his marshals and 
the French generals; the prose writers and poets of 
all the European countries. Luther and the Reforma- 
tion are particularly well illustrated, and there is a 
special series on the family of Napoleon. Queen Eliza- 
beth is illustrated with Mary Queen of Scots, and there 
are individual letters of Henry VIII, Oliver Cromwell, 
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Sir Walter Raleigh and Catherine de Medici. The 
associated portraits form a collection of great rarity. 

In all his associations Mr. Gratz showed the firmness 
and indomitable courage of a man thoroughly versed 
in public affairs. He was absolutely free from the 
vanity which demands recognition, and his kindly and 
intelligent helpfulness will be missed in all his ways. 
It is quite possible that Mr. Gratz will be best remem- 
bered by the citizens of Philadelphia through his presi- 
dency of the Board of Revision of Taxes. Taking up 
the work when it was without system his firm grasp 
of all the details of the office joined with the good order 
maintained in the records have inspired a confidence 
in the mind of the taxpayer which will always be asso- 
ciated with his name. 
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Jane Childs Wolie 


The Council desires to place on record its grateful 
recognition of the invaluable services rendered to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania by Jane Childs 
Wylie, whose death occurred July the twenty-second, 
1925. 

Miss Wylie, who began her connection with the So- 
ciety on October 26, 1891, had charge for many years 
of the active work entailed in the repairing, preserva- 
tion and filing of manuscripts, and in this way was 
virtually at the head of one of the most important de- 
partments of the institution. The position was one of 
great responsibility, and no one could have filled it with 
more fidelity, efficiency and tact. Nor is this an idle 
compliment when one considers the value, commercial 
and historical, of the remarkable mass of documents 
and prints committed to her care through all these 
years, notably the Dreer and Baker Collections, and 
particularly since the acquisition of the priceless Gratz 
Trust. But, throughout it all, Miss Wylie labored with 
an energy and a keen intelligence that amounted to 
inspiration, and the members of the Society will have 
cause to thank her for a long time to come. Many a 
torn and decaying manuscript or mutilated print owes 
its preservation for posterity to the skill of this cul- 
tivated lady. 

Miss Wylie came of a distinguished family, her 
father being the Rev. Theodorus W. J. Wylie, and her 
grandfather the Rey. Dr. Samuel B. Wylie, one of the 
best-known divines of his day. It may well be said 
that she belonged to energetic forbears and that this 
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accounted, in part at least, for the success she made of 
her post with the Society. Even when ill-health, for 
her the grim forerunner of death, took hold of her she 
kept at her desk when many would have given up the 
fight. She gave of her best to the Society, and the 
Council will not soon forget one who was truly faith- 
ful to the end. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rotes. 


JOHN HAMPDEN IN AMERICA. Letter of I. MacGregor to James 
Buchanan. (Read before the Council of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. ) 

On May 12th, 1856, the following letter was read, having been fur- 
nished by Chs. Brown. 

Athenaeum Club, Mar. 19th, ’56. 
My dear Sir: 

Your having been so kind as to forward the portrait of the patriot 
Hampden to be presented from me to the Congress of the United States, 
I think it proper for me to say something of the facts so far as I have 
ascertained them as to its authenticity. 

It was formerly in the possession of Sir Richd. Ellis of Buckingham- 
shire. His family, in the mate line became extinct and it with several 
portraits passed into the possession of collateral heirs and one of these, 
almost fifteen years ago, on repairing and altering his house gave the old 
portraits to a decorator and gilder of the name of Wesly to sell. 
Wesly was at the same time employed by me in decorating and gild- 
ing my house in which I lived in Lowndes Square and in which our 
mutual friend Lady Talbo de Malahide now resides—From Wesly I 
bought Sir Jno. Lely’s portrait of Lord William Rowell and his por- 
trait of Hampden, attributed to Vandyke in his earliest and most fin- 
ished manner. Houbraken engraved from it his portrait of Hampden 
for his large historical collection. I send you this engraved portrait. 
Houbraken was a somewhat harsh engraver & took liberties with the 
costumes though he generally preserved the likeness. In this engrav- 
ing it will be observed that every feature, the moustache & hair, are 
strikingly correct—the coloring making the only difference. There is 
an ivory bust, very like, taken from it at the seat of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire. There was a fine marble bust from the painting at Howe 
before the magnificent collection of the Duke was sold in lots a few 
years ago. That bust had on the pedestal the following inscription: 


JOHN HAMPDEN 


“With great Courage & Consummate Abilities he began 
a Noble Opposition to an Arbitrary Court in defence of 
the Liberties of his Country; Supported them in Parlia- 
ment & Died for them in the Field.” 


It is known that at an early period Hampden disgusted with the 
despotism of the king and the church contemplated settling in America. 
He, his cousin Cromwell & several others had actually embarked in 
the Thames & were prevented from departing by Charles I. It would 
appear by the following extract from the History of N. England by 
Jedidiah Morse, D.D., &c. that Hampden had previously been in America 
when about 28 years of age. In the spring of 1623 Massasoit fell sick 
& sent intelligence of it to the Governor who immediately sent Mr. 
Winslow & Mr. Jno Hampden (the same who afterward distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the arbitrary & unjust demands of Charles 
I.) to pay him a visit. They carried with them presents & some cordials 
for his relief. Their visits and presents were very consolatory to the 
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venerable chief & were the means of his recovery. In return for their 
kindness he informed them of a dangerous conspiracy among the neigh- 
boring Indians, the object of which was the total extinction of the 
English. By means of this timely discovery & the consequent spirited 
exertions of the Governor, whose wise plans were executed by the grave 
Capt. Standish, the colony was once more saved from destruction.” 
These circumstances not only associate the name of Hampden with 
America but with the origin & rise of her political, civil & religious lib- 
erties. It was these historical facts & the honest interest which I take 
in your magnificent country that suggested to me presenting the por- 
trait of the great patriot to your national Congress. Wishing with all 
sincerity your safe arrival and happy meeting with your friends, & 
assuring you that I shall through life retain the warmest recollections 
of the happy and instructive times I have had the pleasure of enjoying 
your society, 
Believe me faithfully yours, 
Hon. Jas. Buchanan, &¢ I. MacGReEcor. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM BROOKE RAWLE, EsqQ., TO Miss WHARTON. 
Philadelphia, May 21st, 1896. 
Dear Miss Wharton:— 

In the letter which I wrote some time ago to my cousin, Mr. Francis 
Rawle, extracts from which he sent you, I was in error in one or two 
little details regarding which my mother corrects me. 

The dinner given to Washington by my great-grandfather, William 
Rawle the elder, during which my grandfather, William Rawle the 
younger, played with Washington’s cocked hat and sword, my mother 
tells me was after he had retired from the Presidency, but had been 
again placed in command of the Army in expectation of war with 
France. He was appointed Commander-in-Chief July 3, 1798, arrived 
in Philadelphia November 10th, and started home on December 14th. 
In verification of this I see that Washington notes in his Journal that 
on December 1, 1798 he dined with Mr. Rawle. 

This is a trivial thing but leads to the more important matter of 
when the Portrait of Washington was painted by Stuart for Mr. Rawle 
the elder. My mother repeats very positively the tradition that Wash- 
ington sat three times for the portrait, but she says that Mr. Rawle’s 
request to Washington was not at the dinner mentioned above, but at 
another dinner given in 1796 by Mr. Rawle to Washington while he 
was yet President. 

Yours very truly, 
Miss Anne H. Wharton. WM. BROOKE RAWLE. 


Queries. 


Rev. GrorcE Ross oF NEw CASTLE, DELAWARE, who died in 1753, had 
by his two wives, twelve and possibly thirteen children as follows:— 
. David Ross married Sarah Rolfe, and had issue. 
. Margaret Ross married Ist Rev. Walter Hackett, and had issue. 
Margaret Ross married 2d Rev. William Currie, and had issue. 
. Hon. John Ross married Elizabeth Morgan, and had issue. 
Rey. Aeneas Ross married Sarah Leach, and had issue. 
Anne Ross married John Yeates, and had issue. 
. Dr. Jacob Ross married Jane Sayre, and had issue. 
. Col. George Ross married Ann Lawler and had issue. 
. Gertrude Ross married lst Thomas Tell, and had issue. Gertrude 
Ross married 2d Hon. George Read, and had issue. 
9. Catharine Ross married General Wm. Thompson, and had issue. 
10. Elizabeth Ross married Col. Edward Biddle, and had issue. 
11. Susanna Ross married Rev. Wm. Thomson, and had issue. 
12. Mary Ross married Col. Mark Bird, and had issue. 


Ne 
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There is said to have been a thirteenth child probably named James, 
line untraced. 

To complete genealogy of this family, the undersigned would ap- 
preciate any information concerning the descendants of David, Doctor 
Jacob and James Ross, sons of Rev. George Ross. In the male line 
of this family it is possible is now located the hereditary heir to the 
Chieftainship of the Ancient Scotch Clan Ross, now without a head. 

EpMUND HAYES BELL, 
The Rochambeau, Washington, D. C. 


ook Wotices. 


THEN AND Now IN HarrispurG. By Marian Inglewood, Harrisburg, 
1925, 181 pages, with map and illustrations. 

The many friends of Marian Inglewood, who has long been a con- 
tributor of the column in the Patriot, entitled “Then and Now” will be 
pleased to have some of her selected sketches in book form. These 
relate to events in the early history of Harrisburg and to places of 
historic interest. The modest author of this well-written little book 
is a lover of history, and especially of the history of Harrisburg. The 
sketches concerning “The Beginning of Harrisburg,” “Where Father 
Harris Went to Church,” “In School Days,” “Old Days Uptown,” 
“Allison Hill,” ete., are all delightfully and accurately drawn. 

This little book will be especially interesting to all those who ever 
lived in the place where John Harris had his famous ferry, as it brings 
back “the light of other days.” The authors of such books should be 
encouraged as we approach our Sesqui-Centennial. We need to have 
the heroic characters, and the thrilling scenes of our too rapidly 
fading Past brought before our minds as Miss Inglewood does in this 


book. 
G. P. D. 


THE SHORT JOURNAL AND ITINERARY JOURNALS OF GEORGE Fox. 
Edited by Norman Penney, LL.D., F.S.A., with an introduction by T. 
Edmund Harvey, M.A., Philadelphia, 1925. 8vo., pp. 403. 

The year 1924 was the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Fox. There were commemorative meetings, addresses, treatises, 
re-interpretations, etc., etc., in England and America. Yet the most last- 
ing monument erected to Fox in the tercentenary year was the work of 
Friends’ Historical Association (Philadelphia). Through the initiative 
and support of that Association the above named volume was edited and 
published. 

The editorial work was done by Norman Penney, LL.D., of London, 
who also edited The Journal of George Fox, 2 vols., Cambridge Press, 
1911. This former work was at once recognized as the scholar’s edition 
of Fox’s Journal. The present volume is really a supplement to the 
edition of 1911,—and the reputation of the editor for erudition does not 
suffer by the later work. 

The “Short Journal” was written in Lancaster Prison, 1663-64. Much 
material from it was used by Thomas Ellwood in his editorial work on 
the “Great Journal,” but much remained. The “Itinerary Journals” are 
condensed jottings of journeys, meetings, sermons, and events. The 
“Haistwell Diary,” also included in the present edition, covers a period 
of travel on the continent of Europe, 1677-78. 

The biographical and other notes by the editor add greatly to the 
value of the volume. It might be mentioned here that already these 
notes are being supplemented by Dr. Penney in the Bulletin of Friends’ 
Historical Association (Philadelphia). Altogether we have a great new 
contribution to the biography of George Fox and to religious ete 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN A FRENCH ScHOooL History. Lecons 
complétes @Histoire: Antiquité, Histoire de France, Histoire, Gén- 
érale. Nouvelle édition. 203° mille. Par Gauthier et Deschamps. 
Paris, 1923, 12°, pp. 352. 

P, 164. (Translated.) American War: 1776-1783. In 1776 thirteen 
English Colonies of North America rebelled against the mother country, 
and constituted themselves into a federal (fédérative) republic under 
the name of the United States. This American revolution triumphed 
owing to the French alliance, and above all to two illustrious men, 
Washington and Franklin. 

Causes of the American War. England laid heavy taxes on the 
American colonies; the colonists were willing to pay, but they demanded 
to be accorded the right of English citizens to vote their own taxes. 
Imbued with the ideas of our eighteenth century writers, they were 
animated by an ardent love of liberty and equality. They opened the 
Congress of Philadelphia, where the Declaration of Rights was drawn 
up (1774), whereby the Americans demanded to be treated as English 
citizens, according to the principles of the English Constitution. If 
not, war! War broke out: Washington had the command of the 
American troops, troops unprepared, insufficient for resisting the 
English. In this hardship (épreuve), the Americans appealed to France, 
and sent Franklin as ambassador to her. 

Intervention of France, 1778. The French government, in agreement 
with public opinion, generously declared itself for the Americans. 
Louis XVI entrusted an army to the Marquis de Rochambeau. More- 
over, a great number of young noblemen, led by La Fayette, went forth 
to fight under the orders of Washington. Our navy, with admirals, like 
D’Estaing, D’Orvilliers, and La Motte-Piquet, won honor by fine deeds 
of arms; but the hero of the naval war was the bailiff, De Suffren. The 
surrender of the town of York Town (1781), which the French had 
attacked, both by land and sea, assured victory to the Americans and 
compelled the English to sign: Ist, the Treaty of Paris (1783), which 
recognized the independence of the thirteen colonies as a republic under 
the name of the United States; 2nd, the Treaty of Versailles (1783) 
whereby France recovered Senegal, more than five cities in India (Pon- 
dicherry, Karikal, Mahé, Surat and Chandernagore) ; and finally, the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, and the right to fish on the western 
coast of Newfoundland. Minorca and Florida were surrendered to Spain. 

(A. J. E.) 
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THE GILPIN ANCESTRY. 


To THE Eprirork oF THE PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY: 

The memoir of Thomas Gilpin, published in the October number, 1925, 
cannot fail to be of great interest to your readers. 

Permit me, however, to offer a few corrections. George Gilpin, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Ambassador at the Hague, is stated therein to have left no 
descendants. This is an error. A search at the Hague disclosed the 
fact that his second wife Mary (Points) died there leaving a will, a 
copy of which is in the writer’s possession. He left sons: Captain 
Philip and Gideon, and daughters Margaretta and Ann. 

The genealogical details as to the English ancestry of the family, in 
light of more recent research, need considerable revision. As this in- 
volves the progenitors of the American pioneer, Joseph Gilpin, it may 
not be uninteresting to your readers to set forth the facts as disclosed 


by the records. 
Respectfully, 


ALFRED RUDULPH JUSTICE. 


The early history of the Gilpin family is based chiefly 
on the researches of George Gilpin, Esq., son of William 
and Elizabeth (Washington) Gilpin, who about the 
year 1590, forwarded a copy of his MS. to his uncle, 
George Gilpin, Queen Elizabeth’s Ambassador at the 
Hague; hence unusual reliance is to be placed on his 
statements concerning his relatives at this time and 
previous thereto. It was again, about the year 1650, 
the subject of careful research by Sir Daniel Fleming, 
Bart, of Rydal Hall, who was noted for his genealogical 
investigations of Westmoreland Families. (See Nichol- 
son & Burns’ Hist. of Westmoreland.) His manu- 
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scripts are now in possession of the Fleming family, 
at Rydal Hall. 

1629, George Carlton, Bishop of Chichester, wrote 
a Life of Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle of the North, 
which contains much of interest concerning the family. 

In 1713, William Gilpin of Scaleby Castle, Recorder 
of Carlisle, with the aid of his relative Alan Chambre, 
Recorder of Kendal, made a pedigree of the family. 

1753, the Rev. William Gilpin of Boldre (1724-1804) 
wrote a Life of Bernard Gilpin, which is practically a 
second edition of Carlton. 

Thomas Gilpin of Philadelphia (1729-1778), grand- 
son of Joseph Gilpin, the progenitor of the Gilpins in 
America, visited England in 1753, and has left us the 
result of his investigations. It may be stated that he 
makes mention of the fact that Thomas Gilpin, the 
eminent Minister of the Society of Friends, was a son 
of Thomas Gilpin of Mill Hill, but does not state he 
was descended from Bernard and Dorothy (Airy) Gil- 
pin. 

Joshua Gilpin, son of Thomas (1765-1841) made 
copies of the early English accounts which are em- 
bodied in the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Gilpin Family of Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

Hon. Henry D. Gilpin, Attorney General of the 
United States, and Vice President of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, was also a diligent student 
of the family history and his valuable library and col- 
lection of family papers are now in possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The late William Jackson, F. 8S. A. of White Haven, 
England, compiled an elaborate pedigree chart of the 
Gilpin Family, which is inserted in the ‘‘Memoirs of 
Dr. Richard Gilpin,’’ published by the ‘‘Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Arch. & Antiquarian Society,”’’ 
1879. He had access to the Fleming MSS., and secured 
much additional data from various sources mentioned 
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in a note to the Pedigree, page 155. This will be re- 
ferred to later as the Gilpin Chart. 

It has been stated by Joshua Gilpin, and accepted 
apparently without inquiry by William Jackson, F. 8S. 
A., and the error repeated by numerous writers since, 
that Thomas Gilpin of Mill Hill, was the son of Bernard 
and Dorothy (Airy) Gilpin and grandson of Martin 
and Katherine (Newby) Gilpin, and great-grandson of 
William and Elizabeth (Washington) Gilpin. 

Referring to the MS. of the ‘‘Memoirs of the Gilpin 
Family of Philadelphia,’’ Vol. 2, page 7, in the Gilpin 
room of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, we 
have the following statement which forms the basis for 
the error: 

‘‘But the date, residence and tradition combine in 
fixing Thomas Gilpin, the son of Bernard Gilpin, as the 
Thomas Gilpin of Mill Hill.’’ No other proof is 
offered. 

The writer first became doubtful about this descent 
in attempting to check up the marriage and birth rec- 
ords chronologically, and it became clear that Thomas 
Gilpin of Mill Hill, b. cirea 1586 and married 1608, 
could not have been the son of Bernard Gilpin, bapt. 
March 1, 1583/4, and whose parents were married in 
1580. 

Martin Gilpin, son of William and Elizabeth (Wash- 
ington) Gilpin, b. cirea 1554, d. December 18, 1629, 
buried at Kendal, Westmoreland. M. 1580, Katherine 
Newby, d. 1633/4 (Gilpin chart), daughter of Richard 
Newby of Strickland, parish of Kendal. 

Will of Katherin Gilpin of Kirkie Kendall, widow, 
late wife of Martin Gilpin, deceased, dated 29 August 
1632, pr. Arch. Richmond, 11 January 1633. ‘‘To be 
buried in my parish church of Kendal, as near my late 
father and my children as possible. Whereas: my son 
Barnard Gilpin was bound to my late husband for £10 
payable on demand, one-half of which is due to me as 
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executor of my late husband, the said £5 to be paid as 
follows: 20/ to his wife, 20/ to my daughter-in-law 
Isaae’s wife. 20/ to his son Samuel, 20/ to my grand- 
child Thomas Bateman, and the £10 he is bound to pay 
me at hardimas next. I leave to Dorothy Bateman 
who hath been long with me for and towards her pre- 
ferment, whereunto her father consented that I should 
dispose thereof to such of his children as I thought 
fitt.’’ Whereas Henry Bateman owes me £10 which 
his father promised he would cause him (to) pay forth 
of his portion, of which £10, I leave to his father £5, 
and £5 I abate to the said Henry. 

To Katherin, wife of Thomas Sands £5 forth of my 
goods. My part of pewther being half remaining in 
the house where I now dwell to be equally divided be- 
tween them, my following grandchildren: Matithia, 
wife of George Warde. Dorithie Bateman, Marie 
Bateman, Katherin Sheepperd, Dorothie Gilpin, daugh- 
ter of son Isaac, Elizabeth Gilpin, sister of said Ma- 
tithia, Ann Dixon, daughter of Arthur Dixon. To my 
four sons in law, four of my silver spoons, one each, 
and the fifth to Dorothy Bateman. 

To the said Dorothy Bateman, ‘‘the bedd clothes 
wherein I ly, viz, the fether bedd, the boulster, the 
coverlett and niece 

Residue of my goods to my four daughters, Grace, 
Dorothy, Marie and Alice, joint executors (No sur- 
names given). Supervisors: my two sons Bernard and 
Isaac. Witnesses: William Helmer and Robert Cros- 
field. 

Inventory of the goods of Katherin Gilpin, taken by 
William Helmer and William Rakestraw, 9 Jan. 1633, 
consisting of household effects, ete. Among the ar- 
ticles enumerated were: a laddle and a postnett, a 
morter and a pestell, chamber potts, Speets racks, and 
other small iron gear, brewing Knoppe; gile fatt gal- 
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lons, carpets and guishions, wood and peats, one silver 
bole, one gilded salt, Silver buttons. 

Summary of the value £XXX, XV/ VId. 

A third part of wch goods at the least was given by 
the said Martin Gilpin to his children, and his said wife 
was but to have the use thereof during her life, albeit 
they were whollie prised (by mistaking) after her 
death. And her funeralls wth Phate of her will are 
to be deducted amounting to .............. beside her 
legacies. 

No list of Debtors or Creditors. 

14 James I 
Richmond Archdy, Kendal Deanery. 

Will of Richard Newby of Strickland in Parish of 
Kendal Co. West’m., yeoman, dated 2 March 1616/17, 
to be buried in Kendal church. To said church 10/. 
For poor of hamlets of Grayrigg, Lambrigg, Docker, 
Strickland Roger, and Strickland Kettle respectively 
£40—full particulars as to trusts. Copy of will to be 
kept in the reveotry at Kendal church. All lands in 
Dillaker and Strickland Roger of West’md. to my son 
Randall Newby for life remainder as to Dilliker, to 
Allen Gilpin, 4th son of Martin Gilpin and of Katherine 
his wife my Daughter, in tail, paying at Burneshead 
chapel Westm’d. to Helen Warde now wife of Anthony 
Warde only Daughter of my s’d son Randall, £20, in 
Default to Isaac Gilpin 2nd son of s’d Martin & Kath- 
erine in tail, in Default to Randall Gilpin 3rd son of 
s’d. Martin & Katherine in tail in Default to Bernard 
Gilpin, eldest son of s’d' Martin & Katherine in tail in 
Default to right heirs of s’d. Allen Gilpin. All lands 
in Dilliker called Low Grayning Field late my brother 
Miles Newby’s dee’d from Death of s’d son Randall 
as former lands. Lands in Strickland Roger where 
s’d. son Randall now Dwelleth to s’d Randall Gilpin 
in tail from Death of s’d. son Randall in Default to 
s’d Allen Gilpin in fee. Son Randal to abide by will 
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considering great charge of children my Sd. Daughter 
Katherine hath, many of them being unprovided for 
otherwise than from me. To Sd. Isaac Gilpin my in- 
terest in messuage in Strickland Kettle whereon I 
lately dwelled & which was heretofore granted to me 
by Sd. Martin Gilpin, also £66, 13, 4. To Anne Tunstall 
£10, if Sd. Isaac & she marry one another. To S’d 
Allen Gilpin £120 to S’d Randall Gilpin £100 to my 
Daughter Katherine £10 & I forgive her £4 she owes 
me. To Grace Bateman her Daughter & wife of Wil- 
liam Bateman £20 etc. & £6, 13, 4 d. to children of Sd. 
Grace equally. To Dorothy Crossfield wife of Robert 
Crossfield another Daughter of Sd. Katherine £26, 18, 
4. To Mary Shepperd wife of William Shepperd an- 
other of her Daughters £26, 13, 4, to Alice Gilpin, 
youngest Daughter of Sd. Katherine, £20. To sd. Ber- 
nard Gilpin £10. To William Gilpin his eldest son £5. 
To his three younger sons 40/ a piece. To Dorothy 
Gilpin wife of Sd. Bernard 20/. To Mattithia their 
Daughter 40/. To Mrs. Choiter 10/.. To sd. Helen 
Ward my said son Randall’s Daughter £20. To her 
mother 20/. To Anthony Ward husband of Sd. Helen 
20/. To my sister Holme 30/. I forgive her debts. 
To Dorothy & Elizabeth her daughters 30/ a piece. To 
John Wilkinson son of Robert Wilkinson, 10/. To 
Robert Brabyn my godson 10/. To Miles Newby 10/. 
To Martin Gilpin of Gill my godson 10/7. To Henry 
Newby late servant to my son Randall 10/. To his 
brother Richard Newby 10/. To Thomas Crossfield, 
son of Sd. Robert Crossfield 20/. I forgive son Ran- 
dall £20 I lent him long ago. To Sd. Robert Crossfield 
£20. £280 for which Thos. Harrington, gentleman, and 
his mother have mortgaged lands in Longsleddall to 
me & also £25 residue of £66 for which John Warriner 
hath m’tged me lands in Strickland Kettle, to my 
Executors half each, or in default, S’d Mortgaged lands 
to Daughter Katherine in fee & son Randall in fee 
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equally. 10/ for amendment of highways below 
Chapel-in-the-Wood & Kendal. To friend James Rigge 
10/, to William Bateman & William Shepperd 20/ a 
piece. To servants dwelling with my son in law Martin 
Gilpin & my son Randal 5/ a piece. Sums lent to Sd. 
Martin Gilpin or son Randall, I continue in their hands 
as executors. Rest of goods to my son in law Martin 
Gilpin & Sd. Katherin his wife, my daughter & sd. son 
Randall—half each & they three to be executors. 
Robert Crossfield to deside disputes. Supervisors, my 
son in law Martin Gilpin S’d Barnard Gilpin & Robert 
Crossfield. £20 to be abated of legacy to Allen Gilpin 
because the house in Kendal late Richard Seils was 
bought by me to his use & for £64 I lately lent my son 
Randall & Anthony Ward—they to apply £5 thereof 
to S’d Allen Gilpin. £5 to S’d Randal Gilpin & £54 
among Sd. Randall Newby, Anthony Ward & their 
wives. 

Witnesses: James Rigg, Miles Robinson, Robert 
Cressfield. 

Inventory £1659, 14, 6d. Dated 19 Dec. 1617. 

Bond 30 Jan. 1617 by Martin Gilpin of Strickland 
Roger, Co. Westmoreland, gentleman & Randall 
Newby of Same yeoman. Both sign. 

Witns. Robt. Crosfield, Barnard Gilpin & John 
Houghton. 

Martin and Katherine (Newby) Gilpin had issue: 
Bernard, Grace, Dorothy, Mary, Jane, Alice, Isaac, 
Randall and Allan. id 

Bernard Gilpin, eldest son of Martin and Katherine 
(Newby) Gilpin, bapt. March 1, 1583/4, at parish 
church of Kendal, d. April 21, 1636. M. circa 1603, 
Dorothy Airy. 

Will of Bernard Gilpin of Strickland Roger in Kirk- 
bie, Kendall, dated 12 April 1636. Pr. 28 May 1636, 
Deanery of Kendal, Arch. Richmond. To be buried in 
the parish church of Kendal. 
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Whereas: I have preferred my sonne Martin Gilpin 
to be an apprentice and synce the expiration of his said 
apprenticeshipp I have given him allowance and means 
for his further p’ferment. And whereas I have allso 
limmitted & appointed the some of twenty pounds to 
be paied to my brother Crosfield unto my sonne Fran- 
cis Gilpin, forth of the price of Brabon tenement 
‘‘these to stand for their child’s portions.’’ 

To my son Arthur Gilpin £20 which legacy is to be- 
come void when he reaches the age of 21, if he then 
refuses to release his claim to a tenement in Strick- 
land Roger, late Randall Gilpin’s, upon reasonable re- 
quest. To my son Randall Gilpin, 20 marks. To my 
son Alan Gilpin, £10. To my daughter Elizabeth Gil- 
pin, 20 Nobles. To my son William Gilpin, my best 
cloke. My wife Dorothy Gilpin to be executrix & 
residuary legatee. My brother Robert Crosfield, my 
brother Isaac Gilpin, & George Warde, to be super- 
visors, and to have 10 Shillings apiece. 

Witnesses: William Bateman, William Shepherd. 
(Other witnesses missing on account of the will being 
torn.) 

Bond by Dorothy Gilpin, Francis Gilpin of Strick- 
land Roger, yeoman, & William Baxter of Strickland 
Ketle, husbandman, (bearing signatures of the two last, 
and mark of the first named). 

Inventory of the goods of Bernard Gilpin of Strick- 
land Roger taken by Bartholomew Newbie, Hy. 
Bracken, Thos. Bracken, and Wm. Baxter, 22 April, 
1636. Consisting of household and farm utensils, 
wearing apparel, pewter—silver spoons etc. and live 
stock 4 Cows—4 heiffers—143 sheep—2 Mares. A 
debt due from William Baxter £3, 7/. Summary £103, 
5/ 10d. 3 

Debts owing to sundry parties as follows: To Thomas 
Wilson, £14. To Thomas Burton, £13. To Arthur 
Dixon, 10/. To Isaac Gilpin, £3. To Henry Bracken, 
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£1, 8/. To William Gilpin’s wife, £1. To Richard 
Towers, £4. For Servants wages, £1,4/. To Margaret 
Warde, 8/. To Stephen Gurnell, 3/, 9d. To Edwin 
Mackrey, 8d. To Robert Tower, 3/. To Henry Hol- 
head’s wife, 4/. To John Nealson, 4/. To Richard 
Bland, £2, 1/. To George Warde, £4. To Francis 
Cholmely, £1. To Bartholomew Jennings, 3/, 9d. To 
Martin Gilpin, £2. Summary of debts, £59, 15/, 11d. 
Ineluding Funeral Exp. & miscellaneous. 

Barnard and Dorothy (Airy) Gilpin had issue: 
Matithia, William, Martin, Francis, Samuel, Arthur, 
Randall, Katherine, Elizabeth and Allan. 

Grace Gilpin, daughter of Martin and Katherine 
(Newby) Gilpin, bapt. July 10, 1585. M. May 23, 1601, 
William Bateman, of Blees, Westmoreland. 

Dorothy Gilpin, daughter of Martin and Katherine 
(Newby) Gilpin, of Strickland. M. September 6, 1606, 
at Parish Church of Kendal, Robert Crosfield. Robert 
Crosfield is mentioned in the will of Bernard Gilpin, 
of Strickland Roger, as my brother Crosfield, and re- 
ceived a legacy of £20. He was one of Bernard Gil- 
pin’s executors and a witness to the will of his mother- 
in-law Katherin Gilpin. 

Mary Gilpin, daughter of Martin and Katherine 
(Newby) Gilpin, M. William Shepherd. 

Jane Gilpin, daughter of Martin and Katherine 
(Newby) Gilpin, d. in infancy. 

Alice Gilpin, daughter of Martin and Katherine 
(Newby) Gilpin, M. after 1616, Arthur Dixon. Arthur 
Dixon is mentioned as one of the creditors of Bernard 
Gilpin of Strickland Roger. His daughter, Ann Dixon, 
was left a legacy by her grandmother Katherin Gilpin, 
1632, and is also named in the Inventory of Dorothy 
Gilpin, of Kendal, widow of Thomas Gilpin of Caton, 
Lancashire. He is stated to have had two other chil- 
dren, James and Martin. (Papers of Henry D. Gil- 
pin’s Collection.) 
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Isaac Gilpin, son of Martin and Katherine (Newby) 
Gilpin, of Strickland Kettle & Gilthroton, Westmore- 
land. M. Ann Tunstall, daughter of Ralph Tunstall 
of Coatham Mandeville, Co. Durham. 

Randall Gilpin, son of Martin and Katherine 
(Newby) Gilpin; d. s. p.; M. Helen Wilson, daughter 
of William Wilson. 

Allan Gilpin, son of Martin and Katherine (Newby) 
Gilpin, d. unmarried 1622. 

The will of Allan Gilpin of Strickland Roger, parish 
of Kirby, Kendall, dated November 19, 1621, pr. May 
11, 1622. (Arch. Richmond, Kendall Deanery.) 

‘‘T bequeath to my father £10 and to my mother £10, 
To my brother Barnard £10; and to my brother Ran- 
dall £10. To my sisters Grace, Dorothy, Mary and 
Alice £10 each. Peggy Bateman, William Bateman’s 
youngest daughter, £10, if she die before full age, the 
same to her sisters, Mary and Anne. To little Martin 
Gilpin, my brother Barnard’s son 40/ and to little 
Dorothy Bateman, daughter of said William 20/. To 
the servants in my father’s house 5/ each. To my 
three sisters-in-law, 10/, each. To Henry, son of Wil- 
liam Bateman 20/. To Thomas Crosfield, 20/. To 
Willam Gilpin, son of brother Barnard 20/. To my 
brother Isaac, my ground in Dilaker, according to my 
grandfather’s mind.’’ 

Executors: father, mother, and brother Barnard. 

Overseers: brothers-in-law Robert Crosfield, Wil- 
liam Bateman, and William Shepperd. 

Witnesses: Bernard Gilpin and Randall Gilpin. 

Having proved by these records that Thomas Gilpin 
of Mill Hill was not the son of Bernard and Dorothy 
(Airy) Gilpin, it remains to establish his parentage. 

Referring to the Gilpin Chart, we find that Randal 
Gilpin who married Elizabeth Sykes, had four sons: 
Richard, Bernard, George and John. 

Richard Gilpin married and had one son, who died 
without issue. 
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Bernard Gilpin married and had but one daugh- 
ter, who died young. 

George Gilpin married and had two sons: Thomas 
and Barnard. 

John Gilpin, d. 1591. M. cirea 1571, Thomazen 
Everard, daughter of John Everard of Gillingham, 
Norfolk, Gentleman, by his wife Dorothy Chancye and 
sister of Sir Edward Everard, of Gillingham. 

The will of John Gilpin, of Gillingham, Norfolk and 
of St. Andrew Holborn, Gentleman, dated March 1, 
1586, pr. May 10, 1591 (85 Sauberbe) mentions wife 
- Thomazen, and my six small children and hers (names 
not given). The Gilpin Chart, however, mentions 
their names as Everard, John, Christian, Grace, Ur- 
sula and Theophila. 

Referring to the children of Thomas Gilpin of Mill 
Hill, parish of Caton, it will be observed that he named 
sons: George, Francis, Everard, John and Darias. If 
he was the son of George, it is quite probable he would 
name his eldest son George, which was the case. On | 
the other hand, if he was the son of John and Thoma- 
zen (Everard) Gilpin, he might name sons John and 
Everard, which was the case. 

It is quite probable that Thomas of Mill Hill was a 
posthumous child of John and Thomazen (Everard) 
Gilpin, as John, in his will 1586, states his six children 
were young. Perhaps Thomas was brought up by his 
uncle George from childhood, which might account for 
his naming his eldest son George. It is significant that 
he had sons John and Everard. 

Everard Gilpin, Gentleman, son of John and 
Thomazen (Everard) Gilpin. M. Sarah Quercy, 
daughter and heiress of Quercy of Boxcott, Suffolk; 
John Gilpin who married Martha Bray, daughter of 
John Bray of Surrey, was possibly a son; his widow 
Martha, married 2nd, Bernard Burton, Esq., one of 
the Privy Chamber of King James (Visitations of 
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Surrey) Admitted pensioner at Emmanuel, June 1, 
1588, matriculated 1588. (Alumni Cantabrigienses, 
Vol. 2, p. 218.) 

John Gilpin, Gentleman, son of John and Thomazen 
(Everard) Gilpin. According to the Fleming MSS. he 
died at Scanderoon, s. p. 

Christian Gilpin, daughter of J ain and Thomazen 
(Everard) Gilpin, M. Elias Foxton, of Cambridge- 
shire, Gentleman, of Gray’s Inn, son of William Fox- 
ton, Esquire, Alderman. (Visitations of Cambridge.) 


Grace Gilpin, daughter of John and Thomazen 


(Everard) Gilpin, died single. 

Ursula Gilpin, daughter of John and Thomazen 
(Everard) Gilpin, died single. 

Theophila Gilpin, daughter of John and Thomazen 
(Everard) Gilpin. M. circa 1610, Francis Gilpin, bapt. 
March 25, 1585, died 1637, son of Richard and Elinor 
(Layton) Gilpin of Aldingham, Lancashire. (Visi- 
tations of Suffolk.) The will of Francis Gilpin of 
Wanstead, Essex, Gentleman, dated November 4, 
1636, pr. June 19, 1637 (P. C. C. 98, Goare) mentions 
wife, Theophila, and a daughter Sarah. Issue: Sarah. 

Thomas Gilpin, of Mill Hill, parish of Caton, Lan- 
cashire, perhaps son of John and Thomazen (Everard) 
Gilpin, b. circa 1586, d. 1628. M. February 11, 1608, 
at parish church of Caton, Dorothy Gibson, bapt. Sep- 
tember 14, 1586, at Caton, Lancashire, daughter of 
Robert and Dorothy Gibson, of Mill Hill. 

Concerning Thomas Gilpin of Mill Hill, parish of 
Caton, Lancashire, we have but little knowledge; the 
account from ‘‘Piety Promoted’’ states that he and 
his wife were Puritans, and people of good repute. 
His will, which follows, shows that his widow Dorothy, 
was executrix and that William Foxe was her bonds- 
man. The latter also appears as the principal credi- 
tor of Thomas Gilpin. 

Dorothy Gilpin mentions her son Everard Gilpin, 
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as living in London, and leaves a special sum for her 
overseers to use in placing Thomas in some ‘‘fitt call- 
ing’’ to earn his livelihood, and a similar provision 
for her daughter Jane; we know that Thomas was a 
Tallow Chandler. The writer found the will of Wil- 
liam Fox, of St. Saviours, Southwark in Surrey, citi- 
zen and tallow-chandler of London, dated February 
13, 1638/9, who mentions children Elizabeth, Anne, 
and Jane to inherit at the ages of 21 years. Nothing 
appears therein to indicate relationship to the Gilpins. 

Will of Thomas Guilpine, of Caton, Lancashire, 
dated May 24, 1628, To be buried in Caton Church 
yard. To my wife Dorothy, one third of my entire 
residuary estate after the payment of debts. ‘lo my 
son Fraunce Guilpine; in full lewe of his child’s part 
and portion of my goods; one greate ark standinge in 
the Barnne before the doore; one greate chiste att pke 
Barnnes; one steepinge Knopp standing in the kylne; 
a pr of my best bedstockes and all my husbandry 
geare. To the rest of my children, another third part 
equally among them. The residue to my wife Dorothy 
and my children: Evarard, Thomas, Ruthe, Jane and 
Dorothy, equally between them. 

Executrix: wife Dorothy. 

My special good and deare friends William Thorn- 
ton, and William Barwick of the Greene, Supervisors. 

Witness: Bernarde Pulley. No signature or mark. 

Bond of Dorothy Guilpine, of Caton, widow, and 
William Foxe of Griffingham, Lancashire, yeoman; 
dated June 26, 1628. Mark of Dorothy Gilpin. piene: 
ture of William Foxe. 

Inventory of the goods of Thomas Guilpine, late of 
Caton, deceased, taken by Edmund Bell, Thomas Pad- 
gett, Christopher Hodgeson, and John Berry, June 
11th, 1628. One cow and ealf, four beasts, thirty two 
sheep and 19 lambs, a horse, two mares and foale, 
farming utensils and household goods. 
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Total £94, 9/ 8d. 

A list of debts owing as follows: To Elizabeth 
Baulderston, £1X. Richard Parkinson, £VI. George 
Waven, £I1I. Bryan Smith, £11], VI/. William Fox, 
£XX. Thomas Bennison, XXIVIJ/. Thomas Town- 
son, XL/. John Hodgeson, £V. Maude Addamson, 
X/. William Bradgate, IIIJ/. For Servants wages, 
VI/. For Easter dues and School wages III J/, VJd. 
To Mr. Bradshawe, William Wales and Marmaduke 
Hodgeson as appeareth by their leases about £XV. 
Summary £LXVJ, XIX/, VJd. 

Will of Dorothy Gilpin of Kendal, widow, dated 
April 6, 1637, pr. May 138, 1637, Deanery of Kendal, 
Arch. Richmond. To be buried in Kendal Church. 
To four poor people of Kendal 5/ at the discretion of 
my overseers. To my eldest son Everard Gilpin, liv- 
ing in London, 20/ within a year. To my daughter, 
Ruth Gilpin, daughter of Jane Gilpin, and son Thomas 
Gilpin, £5 each, payable at the discretion of my over- 
seers at times fittest for the placeing of them in some 
fitt course and callings for their livelyhood & prefer- 
ment. To my daughter, Ruth Gilpin, ‘‘my litle bible.’’ 
To my syster, Elizabeth Edmonson, one roofe bard, one 
smock, one white petticoate, one blacke cloth safe- 
guard; on condition she pay Edward Bateman for a 
stone of lime for which I have passed my word for 
paiement. My son John Gilpin, Executor & residuary 
legatee. My friends and cousins, Allan Gilpin and 
Lawrence Belton, Supervisors. 

Witnesses: H’y Masy, John Gilpin & Allan Gilpin 
(Signature). 

Testator’s Mark & Seal (A I C) 

Ee 

Bond by John Gilpin of Kendal, Mercer (Signa- 
ture). 

Inventory of the goods of Dorothy Gilpin of Kendal, 
by Anthony Shaw, Francis Hunter, Geo. Cocke & Ed- 
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ward Bateman, 21 April, 1637. In ready money X/. 
Apparel. Goods and wares in the shop. All the goods 
in the house. One cow. Owing to her, in good debts 
and desperat debts. Summary £XLIX, XVJ/, IILJd. 

Debts which she owes: To William Birkett, Mr. 
Stephen Watson of Yorke, Richard W. ilsoe, 
Isabel Nicholson, Thomas Towanson of Lancaster, Mr. 
Henry Bateman of Oldhutton, William Jenninges, Wil- 
liam Edmonson, Arthur Dixon, Rowland Wright of 
Manchester, Thomas Blamer of Manchester, Alice 
Birkett, widow, John Burrows, Mr. Richard Forth, 
Joseph Edmondson, divers small debts. Summary 
£XXXVII, XIX/, Xd. Additional to son John Gilpin 
£XLITJ. 

Issue: George, Francis, Everard, John, Ruth, 
Darias, Thomas, Rebecca, Jane and Dorothy, all bap- 
tized at the parish church of Caton, Lancashire. 

George Gilpin, son of Thomas and Dorothy (Gib- 
son) Gilpin, bapt. September 27, 1609, buried May 4, 
1614, at parish church of Caton, Lancashire. 

Francis Gilpin, son of Thomas and Dorothy (Gib- 
son) Gilpin, bapt. September 18, 1611, at Caton, Lan- 
cashire. 

Everard Gilpin, daughter of Thomas and Dorothy 
(Gibson) Gilpin, bapt. November 25, 1613, at parish 
church of Caton, Lancashire. He was living in Lon- 
don at the date of his mother’s will; doubtless so 
named to perpetuate the family name of Everard. 

John Gilpin, son of Thomas and Dorothy (Gibson) 
Gilpin, bapt. December, 1615, at parish church of 
Caton, Lancashire. He was Executor and Residuary 
Legatee of his mother’s will, probably named after 
Thomas Gilpin’s father. 

Ruth Gilpin, daughter of Thomas and Dorothy (Gib- 
son) Gilpin, bapt. April 20, 1620, at parish church of 
Caton, Lancashire, mentioned in the wills of both her 
parents, 
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Darias Gilpin, son of Thomas and Dorothy (Gibson) 
Gilpin, bapt. February 3, 1621/2, at parish church of 
Caton, d. young. 

Thomas Gilpin, son of Thomas and Dorothy (Gib- 
son) Gilpin, bapt. August 24, 1622, at Parish Church 
of Caton, d. 12/3/1702/3 intestate. (‘‘English Friends 
Records’’ and ‘‘Piety Promoted’’) M. cirea 1650, 
Joan Bartholomew, bapt. August 28, 1625, died 
3/21/1700/1, daughter of Thomas Bartholomew of 
Shillingford, Oxfordshire, Gentleman. 

According to the biographical sketch of Thomas Gil- 
pin, published in ‘‘Piety Promoted,’’ ‘‘his parents 
were people of good repute in the country and were 
religious, being called Puritans, who educated their 
children very strictly. Shortly after his father’s death 
(1632), his mother removed with her children to Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland, but a short distance from Caton, 
five of her ten children being dead, and Thomas, the 
youngest son being at that time about ten years of 
age. After he grew up in more years and his mother 
deceased, he ran into foolish and wanton delights as 
sports and pastimes, musik and dancing, and went to 
London where he served as an apprentice to a tallow- 
chandler. ’’ 

During the Commonwealth period, he joined Crom- 
well’s army and according to the ‘‘Memoirs of the 
Gilpin family,’? by Hon. Henry D. Gilpin, he fought 
at the battle of Worcester (1651) and arose to the rank 
of Colonel, and his brother-in-law Thomas West was 
a Major in the same regiment; Albert Cook Myers 
investigated this tradition, and has been unable to 
confirm the statement by any available data. There 
was a quarter-master Thomas West, in H. M. own 
regiment of foot guards in 1661, which was organized 
shortly after the Cromwellian regiments had been dis- 
banded, but whether he was related to the West family 
into which two of Thomas Gilpin’s children married, 
is unknown. 
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After leaving the army, Thomas Gilpin settled in 
Oxfordshire, and lived for a short time with his father- 
in-law in Shillingford, after which he resided in War- 
borough. 

About the year 1654, while on a trip to London, he 
became a convert to the recently established faith of 
the Society of Friends, and in 1662, he became a Min- 
ister and made frequent visits to the neighboring 
counties. He is mentioned by Besse among the suf- 
ferers; he left a very small personal estate and died 
Intestate. 

Admn. Bond of Thomas Gilpin of Warborough, 
Widower. 

Isaac Gilpin of Warborough, Maulster. 

Thomas Gilpin of Shillingford in Warborough, 
Agricola. 

Thomas Fletcher of Oxon, Miller. 

The said Isaac Gilpin, son of the deceased, to make 
an inventory and administer the said estate, 30th Oc- 
tober, 1703. Then follows the Inventory, the chief 
part of which consists of a legacy left him by (——) 
Haynes of Banbury. (Signatures of Isaac Gilpin and 
Thomas Gilpin.) Isaac Gilpin. Thomas Gilpin. 

Issue: Mary, Thomas, Isaac, Sarah, Rachel, Joseph 
and Richard. 

Rebecea Gilpin, daughter of Thomas and Dorothy 
(Gibson) Gilpin, buried April 26, 1623, parish church 
of Caton. 

Jane Gilpin, daughter of Thomas and Dorothy (Gib- 
son) Gilpin, bapt. September 10, 1624, at parish church 
of Caton. 

Dorothy Gilpin, daughter of Thomas and Dorothy 
(Gibson) Gilpin, bapt. October 14, 1627, at parish 
church of Caton. She is mentioned in her father’s 
will, but is not named in her mother’s will; she prob- 
ably died between the dates of the two wills. 

Mary Gilpin, daughter of Thomas and Joan (Bar- 
tholomew) Gilpin, b. 7/10/1651, died young. 

VoL. L.—8 
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Thomas Gilpin, son of Thomas and Joan (Bar- 
tholomew) Gilpin, b. 9/18/1653, died 11/13/1732. M. 
1st 2/6/1684/5, at Thomas Elwood’s house, Elizabeth 
West, died 7/19/1686, daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth West, of Long Crendon, Bucks. 

At the time of his marriage, Thomas Gilpin produced 
a Certificate from the Friends’ Meeting at Turfield 
Heath, Oxfordshire. He married secondly Ann ; 
whose death is recorded 2/28/1715, buried at War- 
borough 3/11/1715. 

Isaac Gilpin, son of Thomas and Joan (Bartholo- 
mew) Gilpin, b. 1/9/1656-7. M. 4/—/1685, at Upper- 
side Meeting, Bucks, Ruth Crook, of Chepping Wic- 
comb, Bucks, daughter of William Crook, of Minigrove, 
Oxfordshire. 

(Minutes Upperside Bucks Meeting). 

Sarah Gilpin, daughter of Thomas and Joan (Bar- 
tholomew) Gilpin, b. 2/8/1658. M. 4/7/1683, at Devon- 
shire house, Richard Andrews, of Paternoster Row, 
London, Stationer, son of Richard and Esther An- 
drews, of Stratford, Essex. Richard Andrews, Sr., 
died 7/9/1683, aged 50 years, and was buried at 
Chequer Alley. 

Sarah Andrews and her son Richard, after the death 
of her husband, Richard, Jr., lived with Moses West 
of Hertfordshire, whose daughter, her son Richard 
married. (A biographical account of Richard An- 
drews, will be found in ‘‘Piety Promoted’’). 

Rachel Gilpin, daughter of Thomas and Joan 
(Bartholomew) Gilpin, b. 2/14/1660, d. 8/6/1684. M. 
2/3/1682/3, at Haddenham, Co. Bucks, Thomas West, 
son of William and Elizabeth West of Long Crendon, 
Bucks. 

They were the ancestors of Benjamin West, the Ar- 
tist. . 

Joseph Gilpin, son of Thomas and Joan (Barthol- 
omew) Gilpin, b. 4/8/1663, d. 9/9/1741. M. 12/23/1691, 
at Baghurst Meeting, Hannah Glover, d. 1/12/1757, 
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daughter of George and Alice (Lamboth) Glover of 
Ichingswell, parish of Kingscleare, Southampton. He 
was the American pioneer. 

Richard Gilpin, son of Thomas and Joan (Bar- 
tholomew) Gilpin, b. 1/2/1666/7, d. young. 

Kentmere Hall, seat of the Gilpin family 1268 to 
about 1650. 

The township of Kentmere is nine miles from Ken- 
dall and about four miles from Stavely, Westmore- 
land, and forms a narrow valley about two miles in 
length. The country is hilly. To the north are the 
hills of Patterdale, the source of the river Kent, which 
at one time spread out into a mere. The little lake 
thus formed has been drained and its bottom is now 
a fertile valley farmed by the tenant of Kentmere Hall. 

The Hall consists of a pele tower of the usual rec- 
tangular type, 31 feet by 23 feet over the walls. At 
the southwestern angle there is a projecting turret 
running up to the height of the tower, containing gar- 
derobes. The tower presents a vaulted cellar on the 
basement, and three floors of single rooms, above which 
there is a boldly projected parapet, supported on heavy 
corbels. At the angles above the roof rise bartizan 
turrets, with battlements. The structure is very 
roughly but strongly built of the ragstone and cobbles 
with which the country abounds, and the design for 
defence is shown throughout. There is no entrance 
from the outside into the vaulted cellar, but from the 
interior of the hall, down a few steps through a pointed 
doorway. The only external entrance was on the first 
floor level by outside steps. The cellar has a narrow 
square window opening to the east. 

On the first floor, there are three window lights, be- 
sides which there are two defensive loopholes or arrow 
slits which pierce the wall in a slanting or oblique di- 
rection, on the east front, so as to command the angles. 

The original architectural features and details have 
been preserved without change or renovation. In the 
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solar is a decorated window, it is of two lights tre- 
foiled, under ogee heads, and surmounted by a moulded 
square dripstone; it dates from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. There are the remains of a fire place with a 
vent in the north wall. In the opposite corner to the 
garderobe turret, the semi-circular wall of the well- 
stair commences and is built into the room. This wind- 
ing stone stair, much worn, leads up to the battlements. 

The steps are built into the wall and overlap each 
other without a central pillar. The floor above com- 
prises a single apartment with square headed windows, 
with dressed stone for the jambs, with mouldings. 
There is a door, now blocked, which communicated with 
the other part of the house. The old entrance is 
through a pointed arched doorway in dressed sand- 
stone with the angle splayed, evidently of the late 
Decorated period. This leads into a passage 283 feet 
long which traverses the breadth of the building to the 
back door and to the down house in the back yard. The 
down house was a place where in ancient times the 
brewing and washing was done and used also as a 
receptacle for the ‘‘elding’’ or firewood. 

To the right of the passage there is a long building 
placed transversely and about 25 feet in breadth with 
very substantial walls, now used for a stable. 

The portion of the house to the left which consti- 
tutes the present farm residence contains on the 
ground floor what was formerly the dining hall and a 
low upper story of sleeping apartments. 

The hall originally was about 30 ft. long and 14 ft. 
2 in. in breadth and from it a pointed arched doorway 
led by a few steps into the vaulted cellar of the tower. 
The principal window was square headed, with a 
moulded drip stone and divided into four lights by 
molded mullions. | 

The description is from ‘‘The Old Manorial Halls 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland’’ by the late Dr. 
M. W. Taylor, F. 8. A. 
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JEREMIAH S. BLACK.* 
BY FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Jeremiah Sullivan Black, the twenty-sixth Secretary 
of State of the United States, succeeded Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan, in that office, December 17, 1860, and 
served during the remainder of President Buchanan’s 
administration, a period of two and one-half months. 
His brief service as Secretary of State had precedent 
in that Hugh S. Legare, of South Carolina, who held 
that office in the Cabinet of President Tyler, from the 
retirement of Webster, March 5, 1841, to the succes- 
sion of A. P. Upshur of Virginia, July 24, two years 
later.. Secretary Black was transferred from the at- 
torney-generalship in which office he had served from 
the beginning of Buchanan’s term. Ranking high 
among the distinguished men who have served as 
Attorneys-General, Judge Black also ranks high among 
the Secretaries of State. Passing by his services as 
head of the Department of Justice,? his Opinions 
(Volume IX, Opinions of Attorneys-General of the 
United States), on many subjects being of record, one 
opinion on the powers and duties of the Presidents of 
the United States especially with respect to the re- 
lations existing constitutionally between the States 
and the United States, given to Buchanan at the Presi- 
dent’s request, remains a classic exposition of the sub- 
ject, makes clear Judge Black’s understanding of the 
issues involved and enables us to know precisely his 
mind and action amidst the confusion of impending 


* Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, Nov. 17, 1851—Dec. 1, 1854; Attorney- 
General of the United States, March 6, 1857—Dec. 20, 1860; Secretary 
of State of the United States, Dec. 17, 1860—March 5, 1861. 

*See Note 1. 
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civil war, when he held first place in the Cabinet. This 
Opinion and later opinions while Secretary of State 
identify him with the most eminent men who have 
served their country in any capacity. 

His Opinion as Attorney-General was given Novem- 
ber 20, 1860, just one month before the State of South 
Carolina, in Convention assembled, renounced its 
membership in the Union, proclaimed its secession and 
declared itself a ‘‘free, sovereign and independent na- 
tion.’’ At the time of this action by South Carolina 
the causes leading to it had long been under discussion 
both in and out of Congress. Buchanan’s administra- 
tion was not taken by surprise. The immediate cause, 
as South Carolina asserted in its formal ‘‘ Declaration 
of Causes,’’ was the election of Abraham Lincoln as 
President of the United States (which occurred a few 
days before the Attorney-General gave his Opinion), 
an election which, in the opinion of South Carolina, 
meant the triumph of a political party that had sworn 
hostility to slavery—a sectional party, a northern 
party, representing interests wholly opposed to the 
interests of the South. 

Facing possible disruption of the Union, rebellion, 
revolution, civil war, President Buchanan requested 
his Attorney-General to give him counsel as to the 
constitutional course he should pursue. That counsel, 
that Opinion, remains the exposition of the entire sub- 
ject as understood by Judge Black and adhered to by 
him without faltering to the end of his life. 

Within their respective spheres of action, so runs 
this Opinion, the Federal Government and the govern- 
ment of a State are both of them independent and 
supreme, but each is powerless beyond the limits as- 
signed to it by the Court. The will of a State, whether 
expressed in its constitution or laws, cannot, while it 
remains a State in the Confederation, [nation (?)] ab- 
solve its people from the duty of obeying the just and 
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constitutional requirements of the Central Govern- 
ment. Nor can any act of the Central Government dis- 
place the jurisdiction of a State, because the laws of 
the United States are supreme and binding only so far 
as they are passed in pursuance of the Constitution. 
The Attorney-General did not say what might be ef- 
fected by mere revolutionary force; he was speaking 
of legal and constitutional right.® 

To support the State governments in all their rights 
(quoting Jefferson) Black re-asserted that the States 
themselves possessed the most competent administra- 
tions, both for their domestic concerns and as the 
surest bulwark against ‘‘anti-republican tendencies’’ 
combined with the preservation of the General Gov- 
ernment in its whole constitutional vigor; ‘‘as the 
sheet-anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad.’’ 
To the Chief Executive Magistrate of the Union, con- 
tinued the judge, is confided the solemn duty of seeing 
the laws faithfully executed. That he may be able to 
meet this duty with power equal to its performance, 
he nominates his own subordinates and removes them 
at pleasure. For the same reason the land and naval 
forces are under his orders as commander-in-chief, but 
his powers are to be used only in the manner pre- 
scribed by the legislative department. He cannot ac- 
complish a legal purpose by illegal means, or break 
the laws himself to prevent them from being violated 
by others. ! 

When the law directs a thing to be done without 
saying how, that implies the power to use such means 
as may be necessary to accomplish the end of the 
legislation. 

The law requires that all goods imported into the 
United States within certain collection districts, and 
the Opinion here especially referred (without saying) 





*21 Howard, 506, cited. 
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to the district within which lay the city of Charleston, 
South Carolina, shall be entered at the proper port, 
and the duty thereon shall be received by the collector 
appointed for that port and there residing, but the 
functions of the collector may be exercised anywhere, 
at or within the port; the Opinion here referring to, 
the action of South Carolina, if the State had succeeded 
or should attempt to succeed in collecting customs it- 
self, ejecting the federal collectors, or if such collec- 
tors, resigning from federal service, should act under 
the orders of the State. There is no law, continued 
Judge Black, which confines the collector to the cus- 
tom house, or to any particular spot. Were the cus- 
tom house burned, the collector might remove to an- 
other building; were he driven from shore, he might 
go on board a vessel in the harbor; keeping within the 
port he is within the law. 

Speaking directly to the issue and to the President, 
the Attorney-General instructed him that the Presi- 
dent’s right to take such measures as might seem 
necessary for the protection of public property was 
very clear. ‘‘It results from the proprietary rights 
of the Government as owner of the forts, arsenals, 
magazines, deck-yards, navy-yards, custom-houses, 
public ships and other property which the United States 
have bought, built and paid for; besides, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is authorized by the Con- 
stitution’’ so to do. The Government is not only the 
owner of such property but by virtue of the supreme 
and paramount law, it regulates the action and pun- 
ishes the offences of all who are within the bounds of 
such property. ‘‘If any one of an owner’s rights is 
plainer than another, it is that of keeping exclusive 
possession and repelling invasion.’’ Here we have 
the very crux of the matter set out as Judge Black 
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habitually set out his opinions on whatever subject, 
going directly to the principle in plain words. ‘‘The 
right of defending public property includes also the 
right of recapture after it has been unlawfully taken 
by another,’’ and the Attorney-General again cited 
Jefferson as holding and acting upon the opinion ‘‘that 
he could order a military force to take possession of 
any land to which the United States had title, though 
they (1.e., the United States) had never occupied it 
before the private party claimed and held it, and 
though it was not then needed nor proposed to be 
used for any purpose connected with the operations 
of the Government.’’ 

The Attorney-General admitted that Jefferson’s 
action might have been ‘‘a stretch of executive power,’’ 
but he now assured Buchanan that ‘‘the right of re- 
taking public property in which the Government has 
been carrying on its lawful business (again referring 
to the custom house and the forts in Charleston har- 
bor) and from which its officers have been unlawfully 
thrust out, cannot well be doubted; and when it was 
exercised at Harper’s Ferry, in October, 1859, every- 
one acknowledged the legal justice of it.’’ The ref- 
erence to Harper’s Ferry and the John Brown raid 
touched a critical act of Buchanan’s administration, 
an act which remains a landmark in American history. 
The logic here was simple—if Buchanan could protect 
and defend and retake the round-house at Harper’s 
Ferry, being federal property, could he not now pro- 
tect, defend and retake federal property—custom 
house and forts in Charleston Harbor? 

Thus far the Attorney-General’s counsel had been 
of a general nature. ‘‘I come now,’’ he writes, ‘‘to 
the point in your letter which is probably of the great- 
est practical importance. By the Act of 1807 you may 
employ such parts of the land and naval forces as you 
may judge necessary, for the purpose of causing the 
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laws to be duly executed, in all cases where it is law- 
ful to use the militia for the same purpose. By the 
Act of 1795, the militia may be called forth whenever 
the laws of the United States shall be opposed, or the 
execution thereof obstructed in any State, by combina- 
tions too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, or by the power of the 
marshals. This imposes upon the President the sole 
responsibility of deciding whether the exigency has 
arisen which requires the use of military force, and in 
proportion to the magnitude of that responsibility will 
be his care not to overstep the limits of his legal and 
just authority.’’ 

That the Attorney-General should take a legal view 
of the situation was his duty. Ours is a government 
of laws and not of men. First there should be ex- 
hausted all resources springing from judicial pro- 
cedure. ‘‘It is only upon clear evidence (that judicial 
process is not and will not be effective), that a military 
force can be called into the field. Even then, its opera- 
tions must be purely defensive. It can suppress only 
such combinations as are found directly opposing the 
laws and obstructing their operation.’’ And again 
Judge Black returned to first principles, observing that 
‘‘The military power must be kept in strict subordina- 
tion to the civil authority.’ 

But the Attorney-General was a strict construction- 
ist of the law, State or federal. ‘‘What,’’ he now 
asked, ‘‘if the feeling in any State against the United 
States should become so universal that the federal 
officers themselves (including judges, district attor- 


°In Ableman v. Booth, the U. 8. v. Booth, 21 Howard, 506; and in 
Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wallace, 2, in which cases Judge Black was of 
counsel, he elaborated this principle; see his forensic arguments in 
“Essays and Speeches of Jeremiah 8. Black,” compiled by Hon. Chauncey 
F. Black, pp. 417-430; 510-539. In other great cases in which he 
was employed (his arguments given in “Essays” &c.), the adherence to 
fundamentals distinguishes him among lawyers. 
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neys and marshals) should be reached by the same 
influences and resign their places? Of course the first 
step would be to appoint others in their stead, if 
others could be got to serve. But in such an event it 
is more than probable that great difficulty would be 
found in filling the offices. * * * In that event troops 
would certainly be out of place and their use wholly 
illegal. Under such circumstances to send a military 
force into any State, with orders to act against the 
people, would be simply making war upon them. The 
existing laws put and keep the Federal Government 
strictly on the defensive. You (t.e., the President) 
can use force only to repel an assault on the public 
property, and (to) aid the Courts in the performance 
of their duty.’’ And now follows that passage in the 
Opinion which, construed by all in sympathy with the 
then projected ‘‘Confederate States of America,’’ 
countenanced if it did not aid secession. Its advice 
was promptly acted upon by Buchanan in his message 
_to Congress. Radicals and ultras holding extreme 
ideas of federal powers and duties, promptly con- 
demned this portion of the Attorney’s Opinion, and 
hostile critics of Judge Black continue to condemn it 
to this day. It should be remembered that he was 
rendering a legal, not merely an ethical opinion. The 
Department of Justice is not above the law.® 

“If one of the States should declare her indepen- 
dence,’’ continued the judge, ‘‘your action cannot de- 
pend upon the rightfulness of the course upon which 
such declaration is based, whether the retirement of a 
State from the Union be the exercise of a right re- 
served in the Constitution, or a revolutionary move- 
ment; it is certain that you have not in either case the 
authority to recognize the independence, or to absolve 


* The office of Attorney-General was created in 1789; the Department 
of Justice was created in 1870; the Attorney-General “head” of the 
Department. 
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her from her federal obligations. Congress, or the 
other States in Convention assembled must take such 
measures as may be necessary and proper. In such 
an event, I see no other course for you but to go 
straight onward in the path you have hitherto trodden, 
that is, execute the laws to the extent of the defensive 
measures placed in your hands, and act generally upon 
the assumption that the present constitutional rela- 
tions between the States and the Federal Government 
continue to exist, until a new order of things shall be 
established either by law or force. Whether Congress 
has the constitutional right to make war against one 
or more States, and require the Executive of the Fed- 
eral Government to carry it on by means of force to 
be drawn from the other States is a question for Con- 
gress to consider.’ ‘‘It must be admitted that no 
such power is expressly given, nor are there any words 
in the Constitution which imply it.’’$ 

Judge Black interpreted the Constitution as mean- 
ing no more, in this connection, ‘‘than the power to 
commence and carry on hostilities again the foreign 
enemies of the nation.’’ And citing the clause regulat- 
ing the employment of the militia® he interpreted it 
(and relevant clauses) ‘‘as made to protect the States, 
not to authorize an attack by one part of the country 
upon another; to preserve the peace and not to plunge 
them (the States) in civil war.’? He was of opinion 
that there ‘‘was undoubtedly a strong and universal 
conviction among the men who framed and ratified the 
Constitution, that military force would be not only 
useless but pernicious, as a means of holding the States 
together. If it be true that war cannot be declared, 
nor a system of general hostilities carried on by the 


7Italics mine; see President Buchanan’s message, January 8, 1861, 
Richardson, V. p. 656. (Quoted, infra.) 

*The Opinion here refers to the powers of Congress, Art. I, Sec. 8. 

® Art. I, Sec. 8: 16. 
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Central Government against a State, then it seems to 
follow that an attempt to do so would be ipso facto an 
expulsion of such State from the Union being treated 
as an alien and an enemy, she would be compelled to 
act accordingly.’’ 

But there was and is another side of the shield, 
which the Attorney-General now displayed. 

‘““The right of the General Government to preserve 
itself in its whole constitutional vigor, by repelling a 
direct and positive aggression upon its property or its 
offices!® cannot be denied.’’ Writing further as an in- 
terpreter of the law he counselled Buchanan: ‘‘This 
is a totally different thing from an offensive war, to 
punish the people for the political misdeeds of their 
State government, or to prevent a threatened violation 
of the Constitution, or to enforce an acknowledgment 
that the Government of the United States is supreme. 
The States are colleagues of one another and if some 
of them shall conquer the rest and hold them as sub- 
jugated provinces, it would totally destroy the whole 
theory upon which they are now connected. If this 
view of the subject be correct, as I think it is, then the 
Union must utterly perish at the moment when Con- 
gress shall arm one part of the people against another 
for any purpose beyond that of merely protecting the 
General Government in the exercise of its proper con- 
stitutional functions.’ 

Before his appointment as Attorney-General, and 


* The President takes the oath, “I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States.” The latter part of the oath explain- 
ing what is meant by “office”: “and will to the best of my ability 
preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 
As the Constitution was ordained and established by the People of the 
United States “in order to form a more perfect Union,” the duty of 
the President relative to the Union is obvious. This duty is plainly 
deducible from Judge Black’s Opinion. 

“ November 20, 1860; Opinions of Attorney-Generals of the United 
States, IX, 516-526. (Edition, 1869, edited by J. H. Ashton.) 
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his appointment was a compromise, Black had risen 
to first place among the lawyers of the country. He 
had served his native State as President Judge, as 
Associate-Justice of its Supreme Court, as Chief- 
Justice, and at the time Buchanan called him to the 
Cabinet, was an Associate Justice of that Court. He 
had never before held a federal office. Bred to the law, 
profoundly versed in the principles of jurisprudence, 
knowing no fear, accustomed to weighing all sides of 
an issue, possessing knowledge and vision rarely be- 
stowed on the sons of men, he gave opinions, as At- 
torney-General of the United States, based on legal 
principles not on mere ethical speculation. There is 
nothing theoretical here. His son and biographer 
tells us ‘‘he was a Democrat of the straitest sect, a 
disciple of Jefferson, and a most unflinching and ag- 
gressive friend of Jackson.’”!” 

The times were out of joint all through Buchanan’s 
administration, and Buchanan could not set them right. 
Whatever interpretation may be given today of the 
causes of the civil war, undoubtedly that interpretation 
will be colored by conclusions drawn from an event 
that happened at Appomattox. Every lawyer, every 
thoughtful layman knows some of the difficulties, not 
to say the perils, of aggressive action directed against 
a contingency. When Judge Black wrote his famous 
Opinion as to the powers and duties of the President 
and the relation between the States and the United 
States, secession and civil war were a contingency. As 
an ‘‘aggressive’’ friend of Jackson, Judge Black must 
have been familiar with Jackson’s ideas and action 
in 1833 concerning nullification in South Carolina. 

Turning back to the evidence as it presented itself 
to President Jackson and his letters to Poinsett, Col- 
lector of the port at Charleston, are primary evidence, 


e “Essays &e.” p. 5. 
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we read: ‘‘I fully concur with you in your views of 
nullification. It leads directly to civil war and blood- 
shed and deserves the execration of every friend of 
our country. Should the civil power with your aid 
as a posse comitatus prove not strong enough to carry 
into effect the laws of the Union, you have a right to 
call upon the Government for aid, and the Executive 
will yield it as far as he has been vested with the power 
by the Constitution and the laws.’’!? ‘‘The Union 
must be preserved and its laws duly executed by proper 
means.’’ ‘‘But bear in mind the fact that this step 
(i.e., the suppression or nullification by military force) 

must be consequent upon the actual, open assemblage 
of such a force, or upon some overt act of tts com 

mission.’?* 

The issue here is ‘‘the overt act.’’ When Judge 
Black wrote the Opinion as to the powers and duties 
of President Buchanan, confronted by possible and 
probable secession, the crucial ‘‘overt act’’ was yet 
a contingency, and Judge Black handled the question 
accordingly and precisely as Jackson handled the nul- 
lification issue. To what extent Buchanan was influ- 
enced by Judge Black, controversy and speculation may 
run riot. Unquestionably Buchanan pursued a national 
course. Few indeed are the apologists of James Bu- 
chanan. Historians quite without exception have 
pilloried him (to put the case mildly) as a patriot so 
cautious and timid as to effect treason. The substantial 
practical advice which his Attorney-General gave him, 
November 20, 1860, was ‘‘to go straight onward in 


%* Jackson to Poinsett, December 2, 1832. 

* Jackson to Poinsett, February 7, 1833. (Italics mine.) The MS 
of the Jackson-Poinsett letters is in the Library of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; they were printed for the first 
time in “The Statesmanship of Andrew Jackson” (various letters and 
state papers, edited, with historical notes by Francis N. Thorpe, 1909), 
pp. 17-29. 
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the path you have hitherto trodden;’’ ‘‘whether Con- 
gress has the constitutional right to make war against 
one or more States, and require the Executive of the 
Federal Government to carry it on by means of force 
to be drawn from the other States is a question for 
Congress to consider.’’ That Buchanan strictly fol- 
lowed this counsel his later action fully proves. In 
his message to Congress of January 8, 1861, may be 
heard the echo of Judge Black’s Opinion: ‘‘My prov- 
ince is to execute and not to make the laws. This is 
still my purpose. It belongs to Congress exclusively 
to repeal, to modify, or to enlarge their provisions to 
meet exigencies as they may occur. I possess no dis- 
pensing power. I certainly had no right to make ag- 
gressive war upon any State, and I am perfectly satis- 
fied that the Constitution has wisely withheld that 
power even from Congress. But the right and the duty 
to use military force defensively against those who 
resist the federal officers in the execution of their legal 
functions and against those who assail the property 
of the Federal Government is clear and undeniable. 
But the dangerous and hostile attitude of the States 
toward each other has already far transcended and 
cast in the shade the ordinary executive duties already 
provided by law, and has assumed such vast and alarm- 
ing proportions as to place the subject entirely above 
and beyond Executive control. The fact cannot be dis- 
guised that we are in the midst of a great revolution. 
In all its various bearings, therefore, I commend the 
question to Congress as the only human tribunal under 
Providence possessing the power to meet the existing 
emergency. ‘T’o them exclusively belongs the power to 
declare war, or to authorize the employment of military 
force in all cases contemplated by the Constitution, 
and they alone possess the power to remove grievances 
which might lead to war and to secure peace and union 
to this distracted country. On them, and them alone, 
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rests the responsibility.’!> Thus Buchanan registered 
his ‘‘non possumus.’’ 

The Cabinet was divided; its southern members sym- 
pathizing both openly and secretly with the projected 
‘Confederate States of America;’’ its northern mem- 
bers, of whom Black, the Secretary of State, was chief, 
supporting the Union, and cooperating to hold Bu- 
chanan to a national course. Differing with the Presi- 
dent as to executive action affecting the Union, Lewis 
Cass, Secretary of State, had resigned. Neither Cass 
nor his successor, Judge Black, sympathized with the 
Abolitionists of the day, and undoubtedly held the opin- 
ion vigorously set forth by Buchanan in his fourth and 
last annual message, that anti-slavery agitation was 
the primary cause of impending destruction of the 
Union; that ‘‘all that is necessary to accomplish (‘peace 
and harmony’) * * * all for which the slave States 
have ever contended, is to be let alone and (be) per- 
mitted to manage their domestic institutions in their 
own way. As sovereign States, they and they alone, 
are responsible before God and the world for the 
slavery existing among them. For this the people of 
the North are not more responsible and have no more 
right to interfere than with similar institutions in 
Russia or in Brazil.’*® But slavery in States or in 
Territories was not the issue in Judge Black’s Opinion. 
He as legal adviser to the President had set forth the 
President’s powers and duties, not neglecting, however, 
to comment on federal relations and State sovereignty. 
Emancipation as an issue did not arise until three 
years had passed; until Lincoln and a political sys- 
tem fundamentally differing from that personified in 
Buchanan and his administration were in control of 
national affairs. 

The issue confronting Buchanan and his Cabinet 





* Richardson, V., p. 656. 
* Message, December 3, 1860. Richardson, V., p. 627. 
Vor. L.—9 
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was Union or disunion. President Buchanan, an able 
lawyer, cautious to timidity, a timidity partly due to 
his age, was a man of convictions which he usually 
held quite to the point of stubbornness. One man in 
America might influence Buchanan to modify his con- 
clusion, and that man was his chief of the Cabinet, his 
political supporter, his friend of many years, Judge 
Black. To what extent the Secretary influenced the 
President is not accurately known. Few Presidents 
have so dominated their Cabinets as did Buchanan his 
Cabinet. All the evidence supports this assertion. 
In that Cabinet, as reconstructed, Judge Black was 
Secretary of State and Edwin M. Stanton Attorney- 
General. It is known that the appointment of Stanton 
was due to Black. The two men had been associated, 
as senior and junior in law cases; they agreed in 
their political opinions; they were both Union men. 
One needs but read Black’s defense, later, of Stanton in 
controversy with Henry Wilson who had written a 
eulogistic article on Stanton. Judge Black’s com- 
ments on Wilson’s paper and Wilson’s rejoinder are 
of the sort which editors of magazines in our day are 
wont ‘‘to decline with thanks.’’!” 

Yet it is in his comment on Wilson’s article that 
Black reveals the ideas and principles which dominated 
him while both Attorney-General and Secretary of 
State of the United States. The meaning of his lan- 
guage is unmistakable and will not bear paraphrasing. 
He characteristically calls his statements ‘‘elementary 
principles’’: 


™ The “American,” Volume X. p. 248, tells us that “the vehemence of 
Judge Black’s partisanship colored all his expressions except those 
strictly professional; * * * harshness disfigures his political writings.” 
See Wilson’s article on Stanton, Atlantic Monthly, February, 1870; 
also Judge Black’s comments on this article in “Letters to Henry 
Wilson,” in “Essays, &c” pp. 245-292. No hint of “vehemence” is 
found in Black’s state papers. 
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1. The Government of the United States is the Constitution and laws. 

2. The preservation of the Government consists in maintaining the 
supremacy of the Constitution and laws. 

3. For this purpose certain coercive powers are delegated to the 
Executive, which he may use to defend the laws when they are resisted. 

4. But in this country, as in every other except where the government 
is an absolute despotism, the authority of the Chief Magistrate is 
limited and his hands are tied up by legal restriction to prevent him 
from using physical force against the life, liberty and property of his 
fellow citizens unless in certain prescribed ways or on proper occasions. 

5. He is bound by his inaugural oath to keep within those limits, if 
he breaks the laws, he destroys the Government; he cannot stab the 
Constitution in the back because he is afraid that somebody else will 
strike it in the face. 

6. The Government of the United States, within its proper sphere, 
is a sovereign, as much as the States are sovereign within their several 
boundaries. 

7. The so-called ordinances of secession in 1860-—’61 were the declara- 
tions of certain persons who made them that they intended to disobey 
the laws of the United States. It was the duty of Congress and the 
President to see that forcible resistance to the laws, when actually 
made, should be met by a counter-force sufficient to put it down; but 
neither Congress nor President had authority to declare war and begin 
hostilities, by anticipation, against all the people at once, and put 
them all in the attitude of public enemies without regard to their 
personal guilt or innocence. “The Opinion of the Attorney-General, and 
the messages of President Buchanan, assert these principles in plain 
English words. We held that the whole coercive power of the United 
States, delegated by the Constitution to every branch of the Government, 
judicial, legislative and executive, including its military and naval 
force, might and ought, in the appointed way, to be used to maintain 
the supremacy of the laws against all opposers, to hold or retake the 
public property and to collect the revenue. But we asserted also that 
powers not given ought not to be usurped, and that war upon a State, 
in the then circumstances of the country, would be not only usurpation, 
but destruction of the Union.” 


This iteration in 1870 of opinions officially expressed 
in 1860 makes clear the attitude of Judge Black both as 
Attorney-General and as Secretary of the State of the 
United States. As the Catholic World remarked re- 
viewing Judge Black’s life, sixteen years later, ‘‘ Judge 
Black was unstable in nothing.’® When we consider 
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his stand in defense of the Union, we may the more 
readily agree with its further remark that he was ‘‘a 
colossal figure in the moving drama of American 
politics.’’ 

The scene in this ‘‘moving drama,’’ while Black was 
Secretary of State shows the happenings in and near 
Charleston harbor. The Secretary vigorously ap- 
proved Major Anderson’s movements in defense of the 
property of the United States, and also all that estate 
expressed or implied by the word ‘‘offices.’’ Thus An- 
derson’s removal to Ft Sumter had Black’s support 
in the Cabinet. Black insisted that Anderson should 
not be ordered back to Ft. Moultrie; that the federal 
troops should not be withrdawn from Charleston har- 
bor; and in this approval the Secretary was in full 
accord with that act of Congress which voted Ander- 
son’s movement ‘‘a bold and patriotic act.’’ Andrew 
Jackson had declared, ‘‘I met nullification at its thresh- 
old,’’ and declared it to James Buchanan, then in 
Russia, to which country Jackson had appointed Bu- 
chanan minister.”° 

Secretary Black would meet secession ‘‘at its thresh- 
old,’’ but Buchanan was now President. Comment- 
ing on the President’s failure to follow the precedent 
Jackson had set, Judge Black observed (writing to 
Buchanan), ‘‘The fatal error which the administra- 
tion has committeed (is) in not sending down troops 
enough to hold all the forts in Charleston Harbor.’” 

Meanwhile, South Carolina had sent Commissioners 
to treat with the United States, that is with the Presi- 
dent, as to all the issues involved in Charleston harbor. 
President Buchanan received the Commissioners and 
conversed with them respecting the matters they pre- 
sented. The immediate question for discussion was 
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the division of debt and property between South Caro- 
lina and the United States. While these ‘‘sundry ques- 
tions’? were before the President public opinion, at 
the North, the expression of the will of the majority 
by the election of Lincoln, was sharply criticizing Bu- 
chanan. His Cabinet had changed somewhat, respon- 
sive, as many believe, to the pressure of public opinion. 
Howell Cobb, of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury, 
had resigned because he disapproved of the general 
tone, and many special passages in Buchanan’s annual 
message the evidence supporting the assertion that 
Cobb objected to expressed or implied restrictions on 
the ‘‘rights of the South.’’ Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State, had resigned because he himself and his con- 
stituency in Michigan disapproved the message ‘‘be- 
cause the force in Charleston harbor had not been in- 
creased.’’?? 


““Hssays &c.” p. 11. 
(To be continued.) 
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BENJAMIN WEST AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY HON. CHARLES I. LANDIS. 


There are quite a number of biographical articles on 
Benjamin West, yet I think none of them thoroughly 
depict certain phases of the man and his work. What 
is called the authorized life of West, by John Galt, is 
generally considered inaccurate, and another, written 
in 1805 and published in the May and June numbers 
of The Universal Magazine of that year, is in an ex- 
travagant vein and adds little to the record, except 
that it purports to give a full list of his paintings, 
drawings and sketches up to that date. I think, how- 
ever, there are some that are not there listed. In 
Farrington’s Diary, Vol. 3, at page 18, it appears that 
West said ‘‘that the biographical account of his life 
lately published by Phillips in his account of public 
characters was written by one of his (West’s) sons 
and another person.’’ This article is in ‘‘Publie Char- 
acters of 1805,’’ printed for Richard Phillips. I have 
found copies of it in the Library of Congress and the 
British Museum. Here is also to be found a list of his 
pictures, which is practically the same as the preced- 
ing one to which I have referred. In William Dunlap’s 
Book of Painters, Vol. 1, a rather extensive sketch is 
given, though few new incidents are elucidated. A 
scholarly article on West was lately delivered before 
your Society by its president, and the biographical dic- 
tionaries and histories contain copious references to 
him. 

I, however, do not propose to dwell upon the gen- 
eral features of his life. My purpose is to call atten- 
tion chiefly to his relation with the Royal Academy, 
of which he was so long the distinguished head, and 
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also in a lesser way to some of his pictures and his own 
conception of them. On these points, the Diary of 
Joseph Farrington, lately published, throws much 
light, and West’s own letters in this Society and notes 
from other sources are of considerable importance. 
In the British Museum, I could find but six letters of 
West’s, and these of a minor character; and enquiry 
in the Congressional Library and the New York Public 
Library disclosed none. 

Benjamin West landed in London on August 20, 1763. 
Though only twenty-five years old, he brought with him 
considerable reputation from Rome. He had there 
painted two pictures, ‘‘Cimon and Iphigenia’’ and 
‘‘ Angelica and Madoro,’’ and had composed several 
other subjects from poets and historians, which were 
approved by connoisseurs. In 1767, he was introduced 
to George ITI, the reigning King of England, by Dr. 
Drummond, Archbishop of York, for whom he had 
painted ‘‘Agrippina Landing at Brundusium with the 
Ashes of Germanicus.’’ The King then commissioned 
him to paint the picture ‘‘Regulus,’’ which was ex- 
hibited in 1769. In 1772 he was regularly employed 
as Historical Painter, and in 1790 as Surveyor of the 
Royal Pictures. 

In 1768, West, with a few others, started the Royal 
Academy, and in this organization lay his chief interest 
during the whole of his career. The Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists preceded the Royal Academy, the 
former having been established about 1760. He was 
elected a member of it in 1765. That organization had 
become the scene of feud, intrigue and cabal, and at 
last the malcontent fellows, at the general meeting on 
St. Luke’s Day of 1768, procured the rejection of six- 
teen of twenty-one directors whose terms at that time 
expired. They then filled up the vacant places from 
the ranks of the outsiders. Accordingly, the eight di- 
rectors who were left, one of whom was West, on No- 
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vember 10, 1768, resigned, though on the books of that 
Society, after the names of these gentlemen, is marked 
the word ‘‘expelled.’’ 

It was then that Sir William Chambers, West, Frank 
Coates and George Michael Moser formed the outline 
of an Academy, and petitioned the King to adopt it. 
Towards the end of November, Chambers in person 
waited upon the King, to explain the design of the pro- 
posed institution and to present the memorial for his 
sanction. On December 7, Chambers had a second 
interview with the King, at which a definite scheme 
of a new academy was submitted and approved. A 
meeting of the artists was fixed for December 9, at the 
house of Joseph Wilton, who was a sculptor, and who 
afterwards became Keeper. The King had named the 
next morning to receive the lists, and on that day, De- 
cember 10, 1768, the Royal Academy was established. 
It consisted of forty members. On Sunday, December 
18, 1768, the president formally submitted to the King 
the proposed officers, council, visitors and professors, 
and these were approved under his sign manual. 

At the time of the death of Sir William Chambers, 
on May 8, 1796, West spoke of him ‘‘as the first mover 
to obtain the institution of the Royal Academy.’’ He 
said: ‘‘It was after Sir William had settled the mode 
of proceeding with His Majesty that a meeting was 
held at Mr. Joseph Wilton’s. It was agreed that Mr. 
Chambers, Frank Coates, George Michael Moser and 
West should attend His Majesty with a paper to solicit 
him to establish an academy under his immediate 
patronage. The paper was presented by Mr. Coates 
to the King, and the King’s answer was gracious and 
approving.’’ At the meeting at Wilton’s, Sir William 
Chambers seemed inclined to the presidency, but it 
was decided that a painter ought to be president, and 
the position was offered to Mr. Reynolds (afterwards 
Sir Joshua Reynolds), though he had not attended any 
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of the preliminary meetings. West was appointed to 
call on Sir Joshua and bring him to the meeting, and 
this he did; but Mr. Reynolds replied that he desired 
to consult his friends, Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke, 
upon it. He, however, shortly thereafter, did accept 
the position, and he served in it until his death in 1792. 

In the Annual Register for 1768, it was said: ‘‘The 
principal object of this institution is to be the estab- 
lishment of well regulated schools of design, where 
students in the art may find that instruction which hath 
so long been wanted and so long wished for in this 
country. For this end, therefore, there will be a win- 
ter academy of living models of different characters 
to draw after and a summer academy of living models 
of different characters to paint after. There will also 
be laymen with all sorts of draperies, both ancient 
and modern, and choice casts of all the celebrated an- 
tique statutes, groups and basso-relievos. Nine of the 
ablest academicians shall be elected annually, from 
among the forty, to attend the schools by rotation, to 
set figures, to examine the performance of the students, 
to advise and instruct them, and to turn their atten- 
tion towards that branch of the arts for which they 
shall seem to have the aptest disposition.’’ The secre- 
tary, treasurer and professors received yearly or per 
diem compensation, and provision was made to assist 
promising young artists in their studies abroad, and 
also to aid the families of any deceased associates, ac- 
cording to their requirements. 

During the last years of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ oc- 
cupancy of the presidency, unpleasant circumstances 
arose, which led to the tender of his resignation. A 
vacancy occurred for the degree of associate, and it 
happened that a Mr. Bonomi, a native of Rome and an 
ingenious architect, had placed his name on the list 
as a candidate. He was advocated for the place by 
Reynolds, who thought it should be filled by some one 
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who was capable of filling the position of Professor 
of Perspective, which had long been vacant. The vote 
was a tie, and the president then cast his ballot for 
Bonomi, thus bringing about his election. This caused 
considerable feeling among certain of the members. 
Soon after, there was a vacancy in the Academy, and 
the president again espoused the cause of Bonomi, and 
he permitted the candidate to bring to the meeting of 
the council certain of his drawings for inspection. 
Some of the members deemed this to be a violation 
of the rules of the society, and on motion of John Tyler, 
it was directed that they should be removed from the 
room. Sir Joshua took umbrage at this action of the 
council, and sent in his resignation as president. How- 
ever, at the request of the King and upon a commen- 
datory resolution having been passed by the members 
of the society and a disavowal having been made of 
any intention on the part of the members to offer him 
any insult, the resignation was withdrawn. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds died on February 23, 1792, and 
Mr. West was unanimously elected as his successor in 
the presidency. He delivered his inaugural address 
before the Academy on March 24, 1792. He was there- 
after regularly elected up to and including 1804 and 
1805: but on December 2, 1805, he presented his resig- 
nation and it was accepted. On December 10, 1805, 
James Wyatt, an architect, was elected president, but 
he did not seem to grasp the situation and was not a 
success in the place. As a consequence, Mr. West was, 
in 1806, re-elected, and he remained president of the 
society until his death. He died on March 11, 1820. 

The troubles of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ time became 
more acute after Mr. West occupied the chair, and this 
was especially so during the years 1803 and 1804. 
At the exhibit of 1803, West presented his picture, 
‘‘Hagar and Ishmael.’’ The same picture had been 
formerly exhibited; but, as was his practice in many 
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eases, he had afterwards changed it to such a degree 
that it was practically a new picture. While he was 
ill, and without consultation or notice to him, certain 
members of the council, consisting of Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, James Wyatt, John Yenn and John Single- 
ton Copley, caused it to be rejected. On March 15, 
1803, the matter was brought before the council, and 
the following resolution was adopted: ‘‘Resolved, that 
the general meeting seeing strong grounds to disap- 
prove of the proceedings of Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
James Wyatt, John Yenn and John Singleton Copley, 
as members of the council, do request the president 
to call a general assembly to take their conduct into 
consideration.’’ Ultimately, these gentlemen were sus- 
pended by the president. 

On July 8, 1803, Mr. West, on his return from Wind- 
sor, told Farrington that, ‘‘on first seeing His Majesty, 
he asked the King if he had been informed that there 
was some difficulty among the members of the Acad- 
emy. The King said he had. A conversation then 
took place. West said he thought it proper he should 
inform His Majesty that there was a question now 
before the Academy as to the priority of powers, 
whether it existed in the council or the general as- 
sembly ; that there was jealousy in the Academy; some 
members were indolent, others but little competent to 
business, and others active, able and zealous. Of the 
last, the former were jealous, on account of the lack 
of influence they had in the society, which he considered 
as the ground of the dispute. The King said he was 
afraid the Academy would be injured by it, to which 
West replied, ‘‘There was no danger of it.’’ There- 
upon West said: ‘‘Permit me to place in your hands 
this paper:’’ It read: 


“In the year 1767, Your Majesty was pleased to notice my efforts 
in Historical painting, and in the year following I received Your 
Majesty’s command by Mr. Chambers, afterwards Sir William Chambers, 
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to wait on Your Majesty with him, Mr. Moser and Mr. Coates to pre- 
sent a plan for an Academy which a few artists in conjunction with 
ourselves had drawn up, and to pray Your Majesty to sanction and 
to protect it with your Royal patronage. Your Majesty was graciously 
pleased to approve the plan, and we were honored with your commands 
to carry the same into effect. 

“Thus the foundation of the Royal Academy was laid, and forty 
Academicians were nominated by Your Majesty as persons in whom 
Your Majesty could confide, that the plan proposed would prosper. 
The first act of the body of Academicians when assembled was to 
elect officers to form a Council to do the current business of the 
Society, and visitors to attend the models. 

“The duty of the Council was declared to be to frame all new laws 
and regulations, and to do the annual business of the Academy, but 
the laws and regulations were to have no force till approved of by the 
General Assembly and sanctioned by Your Majesty. 

“In the General Assembly was also vested the superintending power 
without limitation of hearing complaints and redressing grievances, 
and to do any other business relative to the Society that might be 
necessary. 

“Under these laws and regulations, which have been from time to 
time established, the Academy has greatly prospered, and it is my 
duty to say that from the period when I first had the honour of being 
appointed to fill the chair of the Academy, those Academicians, whose 
names appear in the address now presented to Your Majesty, have, 
when they have come into action, exerted their utmost abilities for 
the honour and interest of the Institution. By their endeavors, united 
to others, within and without the Academy, it has, under Your Majesty’s 
patronage and protection, become flourishing to a degree unknown in 
every other establishment which had the same object in its view. 

“I never have had but one conception of the nature of the Council 
of the Royal Academy. It is formed out of the body at large for 
purposes specified, and, like the officers and visitors, has particular 
duties assigned to it. If in executing those duties the Council or any 
others of those so appointed either wilfully or ignorantly act in opposi- 
tion to the interest of the Society, the General Assembly is declared by 
the laws to be competent to secure the Academy from injury by having, 
without limitation, the power to hear complaints and redress grievances. 
While laws so well provided are allowed to operate, the Academy will, 
I am convinced, continue to prosper, and no longer. 

“The motion made in the Council of the Academy on the 24th of 
May last by Mr. Copley, and seconded by Sir Francis Bourgeois, was as 
follows, viz.: 

“<That much difference of opinion having lately risen in the Academy 
relative to the respective powers of the Council and the General As- 
sembly, the Council has considered itself under these circumstances in 
duty bound to declare, and record it, as its deliberate opinion, that the 
Council, being by the laws of the Institution invested with the entire 
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management and direction of all the business of the Society, is in no 
respects whatever subordinate to the General Assembly, and that the 
Members of the Council are not responsible either collectively or indi- 
vidually to the General Assembly as to their proceedings in Council.’ 

“The above declaration was intended to be carried to Your Majesty 
without the knowledge of the General Assembly, and to prevent a 
measure so repugnant to the laws, my duty to Your Majesty and to 
the body at large caused me to postpone the further proceedings of the 
Council in that business, and to state to the General Assembly the 
declaration which had been made, that they might know their situation 
and determine what it would be most proper for them to do. 

“Awful as I feel my situation to be while the Academy is thus cir- 
eumstanced, I have endeavored to act in that manner which has appeared 
to me to be most prudent, and with that integrity without which I 
should be unworthy of the notice of Your Majesty and of the confidence 
of the Academy. 

“Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to permit me thus to deliver 
my sentiments, and humbly solicit that the Academy may continue to be 
regulated by those laws under which it has risen to its proud elevation 
of distinction among the Societies of the world. 


“BENJ. WEST, Pres’t R. A.” 


After further conversation between them, the King 
asked whether long speeches were not frequently made 
at the meetings, and West smilingly answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
and that often when they caused the sittings to be 
protracted to twelve and one o’clock, it was rather 
fatiguing ...’’ He told the King that he had no 
doubt that the Academy would appeal to him. 

On August 8, 1803, West told Farrington that ‘‘last 
night’’ he and Richards, the Secretary, had returned 
from Windsor; that at one o’clock on Sunday the King 
received them graciously; that the King said he was 
apprehensive there might have been extremes on both 
sides. West referred to Richards for particulars, and 
the King pressed him to name the men who were most 
active in it. Richards named Copley and Bourgeois. 
The King said ‘‘it was an ill-natured conduct.’’ He 
(the King) expressed a wish to restore harmony. He 
hinted at dissatisfaction in the Academy, but West and 
Richards declared it was not so. His Majesty talked 
about patronage and the state of the arts in this 
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country, and sareastically about noblemen being pic- 
ture dealers. He told West that he understood that 
he was an encourager of those who looked only to 
works of old masters, to which West said it was owing 
to their bringing pictures to him to obtain his opinion, 
as they expected by it to enhance the value of their 
purchases, and when he saw fine works of art, he had 
that feeling that might be expected, and expressed him- 
self accordingly; that he did really think the introduc- 
tion of fine works of art to be of great consequence, as 
they raised the minds of artists, and without seeing 
them artists could not be expected merely by force of 
their own conceptions to carry their practices so far 
as with fine models before them. 

Again, on November 13, 1803, West and Richards 
visited the King. They were received graciously, and 
West was asked how his health was. The King ob- 
served that they were both growing old and must ex- 
pect some effect from it. He then said that he had a 
communication to make to the Royal Academy, and 
that West might not say too much or too little, if it 
was done verbally, he had committed it to writing. He 
then drew a paper from his pocket, and, delivering it 
to Richards, ordered him to place it among the archives 
of the Academy; that it was proper that the president 
should have a copy of it, but no one else. He then 
ordered Richards to read the paper, who, opening it, 
seemed puzzled, on which the King said: ‘‘Take out 
your assistants.’’ Richards was more puzzled, when 
West said to him: ‘‘Your glasses, Mr. Richards.’’ 
‘‘Aye, Aye,’’ said the King, ‘‘your glasses are what 
we must have recourse to.’’ After Richards had read 
the paper, there was a pause, until West said: ‘‘The 
latter part of the paper leaves me in a situation un- 
protected as president, and after what I have expe- 
rienced in the Council relative to my picture, Hagar 
and Ishmael, I can have no security but that which 
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Your Majesty can afford.’’ The King replied: ‘‘That 
was the most ill-natured action that I ever heard of, 
to take such an advantage of your being sick in bed, 
and I wish my sentiments upon it to be publicly 
known.’’ West said that his situation had been very 
unpleasant, and that, if any other person could be pro- 
posed to fill the chair of the Academy to the satisfac- 
tion of His Majesty and the society, he would that 
moment resign, and continue to contribute all in his 
power for the honour and interest of an institution he 
had some share in forming and was invariably attached 
to. The King said: ‘‘No, no; all parties concur in 
wishing you to remain in it, nor can any other be pro- 
posed so proper. You have had my friendship and 
shall continue to have it, and make yourself easy.’’ 

What the King did in the latter part of his message 
to the Academy was to order the suspension of Cop- 
ley, Wyatt, Yen and Bourgeois to be erased, and he 
included therein Mr. Soane. Thereupon West ad- 
dressed him as follows: 

“With all possible deference to Your Majesty’s present wish, I beg to 
submit to Your Majesty that there is an inaccuracy in the written 
message the Secretary had the honour to receive from Your Majesty 
and to read in the Academy. In that message it is said—that all mat- 
ters relative to the suspension of Messrs. Soane, Copley, Wyatt, Yen 
and Sir Francis Bourgeois be erased, but in all the disapprobation of 
the conduct of the Councils in March and April last, Mr. Soane con- 
curred and was one of the most active in expressing his opinion against 
them—the words therefore of that message do not apply to any other 
censure than that which implicates Mr. Soane, &c., and if Your Majesty: 
will be pleased to recollect your gracious declaration when you gave 
the Secretary the written message in order that there might not be 
too little or too much said, Your Majesty will see that the general 
body, Secretary and myself consider it an act of duty to adhere liter- 
ally to its meaning. 

“BENJ. WEST.” 

On January 1, 1804, West went to the King and laid 
before him a paper containing the election of officers. 
Having read the names aloud, His Majesty said it was 
a strong list, and that he had no doubt but that Mr. 
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West would get along more smoothly with the new 
Council, and asked when the old Council would go out. 
He then signed the paper. 

On January 8, 1804, West visited the King and pre- 
sented three papers, which the King read. West ex- 
plained his motives for postponing the old Council 
and the King said he was right. West said he had not 
proposed to bring the papers to His Majesty, but in 
case of necessity, and the cause now was that Bour- 
geois had threatened the Council, and had used the 
King’s name, as if he commanded His Majesty’s will. 
The King said: ‘‘He is a fool.’’ West described the 
abuse pressed upon him and Richards by the old Coun- 
cil, but said he had kept his temper, and if he and the 
new Council had the King’s support, there would be 
general harmony. 

On February 11, 1804, just before the King’s illness, 
Beechey was with the King and he reported that much 
was said about West and that the King had called him 
‘fan ungrateful dog.’’ Northcote said to Bourgeois 
that he did not believe the King used such language. 
Bourgeois came again and said to Northeote that he 
had seen Beechey, who said Wyatt was present and 
could vouch for the words. 

On November 5, 1804, Farrington went to the gen- 
eral meeting of the Academy, and Tresham said to him 
that ‘‘the King would never again communicate or 
speak to West as a private person, but that official 
papers would be received from him.’’ Opie told him 
the same thing. On November 15, 1804, Tresham told 
Thompson that the King would certainly not see Mr. 
West in private, and added that he did not believe that 
he would receive him even officially from the Academy. 
He said West had calumniated members of the Acad- 
emy to the King and endeavored to establish a preju- 
dice in His Majesty’s mind against their characters. 
This, he said, was a violation of the privilege of his 
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office ; in addition to that it was an act of malice, and as 
such was cognizable by the Academy. An impression 
was left on his mind that West could not be acknowl- 
edged by the King. 

On November 17, 1804, West went to Windsor 
officially. On his return, he said that he had got there 
on Saturday afternoon about five o’clock, and that the 
next morning at breakfast a footman of the King came 
to the Inn and informed him and Richards that His 
Majesty would see them at four o’clock that afternoon. 
At that hour they were at the Castle and were very 
soon introduced to the King, who received them most 
graciously and talked of his own health and his ex- 
cursion to Weymouth and of the benefits he had re- 
ceived from the sea air. He turned his eyes to the 
portfolio containing the papers, upon which West said 
there were three, namely,, Thompson’s diploma, the 
vote for raising the salaries of the servants, and Mr. 
Smirke’s election. The King said he much approved 
the raising of the salaries. The three papers were then 
spread before him, and, taking a pen, ne said the name 
of Thompson had been very well written in, and he 
signed the diploma. He then signed that for the in- 
crease of salaries, and, having written something on 
that of Mr. Smirke’s appointment, signed his name 
and said: ‘‘Upon that paper he had made up his mind 
six months ago.’’ He thereupon drew a line through 
Mr. Smirke’s name, and refused to approve the ap- 
pointment. He then said something that signified that 
he wished the Academy to be properly regulated and 
would do his part towards it. He talked much about 
the improvements in the Castle, and took West into 
several rooms to show him the alterations, doing it in 
the most easy and friendly way. The whole time he 
seemed to be in great good humor. 

On December 10, 1804, Lawrence, Dance and Daniell 
went with Farrington to the annual meeting of the 

Vor. L—10 
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Academy. The minutes having been read and minor 
matters dealt with, the next business was to elect a 
president. Tresham arose and said he had much to 
say on that subject, but desired to know whether the 
president should not quit the chair. It was agreed that 
he ought to remain in it. After some preamble, 
Tresham said he should now be able to prove that Mr. 
West had not His Majesty’s confidence, and he named 
Mr. Yenn, the treasurer, as the person who would de- 
clare it and further His Majesty’s wishes respecting 
filling the vacancy. Lawrence then put a question to 
Yenn, ‘‘Whether he had His Majesty’s authority for 
communicating to the Academy what he might say.’’ 
Yenn replied that ‘‘he had no authority from His Maj- 
esty, and that he was not to use the King’s name; but 
that he had a discretionary power to repeat what the 
King had said to him respecting filling the office of 
President.’’ After some discussion, a ballot took place, 
and West received twenty votes and Wyatt seven votes, 
There were three blanks. 

On December 28, 1804, Farrington called on West 
and found him and Mrs. West without company. West 
related an account of his journey to Windsor. On the 
way there he found Richards very much dissatisfied 
with the late proceedings of the Academy respecting 
the president, and fully convinced that, notwithstand- 
ing all which had been said, the King would confirm 
West. They arrived at Windsor about five o’clock, and, 
after dinner and tea, walked up to the Castle and sent 
a paper to Mr. Bott, the head page, to be shown by 
him to the King, signifying that they were at the Castle 
with academical papers, waiting to know when his 
Majesty might be pleased to receive them. On Thurs- 
day, at one o’clock, a servant came to the inn and in- 
formed Mr. West that the King was just going to din- 
ner alone and desired to see him. West, attended by 
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Richards, immediately went to the Castle, and had not 
been long in a room to which they were conducted when 
Mr. Clarke said they were to go to His Majesty. Being 
shown into the room, there was no appearance of din- 
ner, but the King was alone, standing before the fire. 
West, on entering, bowed, and as he advanced, the 
King came towards him and observed that the weather 
was very cold; that he had been out that morning, but 
was glad to get back to a warm room. He then began 
to talk about pictures, and noticed a picture of George 
I, which he had hung up. He said it had been found 
in a lumber room, and that it pleased him more than 
one painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. By this time, 
Richards had laid upon a table the papers which His 
Majesty was to decide upon, which the King observing, 
he went towards them. West stated to him what they 
were. His Majesty first took up that which contained 
the President, Council, Visitors and Auditors, and, 
holding it up to read the names, he remarked that it 
was a strong Council. He then took up a pen and ink 
and immediately signed that paper. He next took up 
that which had the name of Fuseli as Keeper. He 
advanced towards West and said: ‘‘Fuseli is a man 
of genius.’’ West replied: ‘‘He is a very able man.’’ 
The King then went towards the window and took a 
pen, and, coming back to West, said: ‘‘You think 
Fuseli is an able man?’’ West replied: ‘‘He is not 
only an able man in his profession, but he is distin- 
guished as a literary character and known to all 
EKurope.’’ The King then eagerly went to the table 
and signed it. After having signed both the papers, 
he began to talk about the Castle and his intended im- 
provements. He said he would show them what he had 
done and intended to do, and went forward, recom- 
mending Richards to carry his portfolio with the 
papers, that they might not have to return for it. 
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They walked through the different apartments, and 
the King conversed with all the cheerfulness and 
familiarity that he could do. Having got to a passage 
which led to a particular set of rooms, he said: ‘‘Now, 
you must find your way out as well as you can.’’ West 
said that, when he saw His Majesty’s face, he knew 
all was well; it bore the expression of ease and kind- 
ness. 
(To be continued.) 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
BY JOSEPH JACKSON. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


Firtu Periop 1871-1884. 


As was remarked earlier, the division of the works 
of Charles Godfrey Leland into periods is a somewhat 
arbitrary proceeding, and, as may be imagined, is done 
for convenience. Thus, there will be found some over- 
lapping, and some inconsistencies. 

Leland returned to Europe in 1869, at the height of 
his popularity as the creator of Hans Breitmann, and 
the Division here described, has to do with several new 
activities, or rather, new phases of his abundant ver- 
satility, upon which he now entered. 

We now find him giving more attention to folk-lore, 
and philology; to studying the Gipsies, and launching 
out his wonderful plan of industrial art training, as 
an educational agency. An incessant, industrious 
worker himself, he wanted to have everybody doing 
something useful, and when he came back to the United 
States in 1880 he at once established his system of pub- 
lic industrial art schools. 

This period has to do with his ten years’ absence in 
Europe, and of his short stay in his native country 
before returning once more to the Old World, where 
he ended his days. 

1870. 

FRANCE, ALSACE, AND LORRAINE, LONDON: TRUBNER & 
co., 1870. 

Pamphlet. 

No copy of this publication is known to the compiler. 
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Mr, Triibner was very anxious to have me write a pamphlet vindi- 
eating the claim of Germany to Alsace and Lorraine, and I offered 
to do it gladly, if he would provide all the historical data or ma- 
terial. The result of this was the brochure entitled “France, Alsace 
and Lorraine,” which had a great success. It at once reappeared in 
America, and even in Spanish in South America. The German 
Minister in London ordered six copies, and the Times made the work, 
with all its facts and figures, into an editorial article, omitting, I 
regret to say, to mention the source whence it was derived; but this 
I forgive with all my heart, considering the good words which it 
has given me on other occasions. 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. VIII. 


1872. 


THE | MUSIC-LESSON | OF | CONFUCIUS, | AND OTHER 
POEMS, | BY | CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. | BOSTON: | JAMES 
R. OSGOOD AND COMPANY, | LATE TICKNOR AND FIELDS, AND 
FIELDS, OSGOOD, AND co. | 1872. 

Red cloth, beveled boards. Front cover stamped in 
gold and black. Flower ornament in gold in centre in 
diamond shape. Back lettered: Poems | By | C. G. 
Leland, in gold, ornament in black. All printed pages 
have a border of red. 

Collation: Sm. 12mo, viii and 168 pp. First leaf 
blank; half title, next page blank; title, as above; verso 
Copyright 1871 by James R. Osgood and Co. Contents, 
p. (v) to viii as follows: 
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The Music Lesson of Confucius, p. 1, and poems to 
pp. 168. 
Jackson Col. 

At this time, and for some time to come, I was engaged in collect- 
ing and correcting a book of poems of a more serious character than 
the Breitmann Ballads. This was “The Music-Lesson of Confucius 
and Other Poems.” Of which book I can say truly it had a success 
destime, though it had a very small sale. There are in it ten or 
twelve ballads only which were adapted to singing, and all of these 
were set to music by Carlo Pinsutti, Virginia Gabriel, or others. 
‘There was in it a poem entitled “On Mount Meru.” In this the 
‘Creator is supposed to show the world when it was first made to 
Satan. The adversary finds that it is all fit and well, save “The 
being called Man,” who seems to him to be the worst and most 
incongruous. To which Demiurgus replies that Man will in the 
end conquer all things, even the devil himself. And at last the 
demon lies dying at the feet of God, and confesses that, “Man, thy 
creature hath vanquished me forever—Vicisti Galilaee!” Some years 
after I read a work by a French writer in which the same idea of 
God and the devil is curiously carried out and illustrated by the 
history of architecture. ...I had many proofs that these poems 
had made a favorable impression. The only exception which I can 
recall was a very sarcastic review in the Athenaeum, in which the 
writer declared his belief that the poems or Legends of perfumes in 
the book were originally written as advertisements of some barber 
or tradesman, and being by him rejected as worthless, had been 
thrown back on my hands! 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. VIII. 


While it is not possible to trace the origin of all the 
poems in this volume, it may be of interest to point 
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out that the Legends of the Birds, with the exception 
of the first one, appeared in a child’s book with the 
same title; that ‘‘A Spark in the Ashes,’’ was published 
in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, while Mr. Le- 
land was on its staff; that ‘‘How the Engineer Died 
at Desjardins,’’ first appeared in Graham’s Magazine; 
‘“‘The Proclamation,’’ saw light for the first time in 
The Continental Monthly, and ‘‘Real Incidents: Blue 
and Grey,’’ was first published, in part, in the United 
States Service Magazine. 


THE | MUSIC-LESSON | oF | CONFUCIUS, | AND OTHER 
POEMS | BY | CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. | LONDON: | TRUB- 
NER & co., 8 & 60, Paternoster row. | 1872. | (All Rights 
reserved.) Red rule around page. 

Blue cloth, sm.12mo. Front cover stamped in gold 
and black. Centre design in gold differs from the 
American edition, being circular. Back stamped. 
Poems | By C. G. Leland, and small device in gold like 
front cover. The stamping is entirely different from 
the American edition. 

Collation: Same as American edition, excepting, 
that on the verso of title there is no copyright notice, 
but the printer’s name: John Childs and Son, Printers, 
and the same imprint on last page, p. 168 at bottom. 

Jackson Ool. 


GAUDEAMUS! | HUMOROUS POEMS | TRANSLATED FROM 
THE GERMAN OF | JOSEPH VICTOR SCHEFFEL | AND OTHERS. 
BY | CHARLES G. LELAND | BOSTON: | JAMES R. OSGOOD AND 
COMPANY, | LATE TICKNOR AND FIELDS, AND FIELDS, OSGOOD 
AND Co. | 1872. 

Red or green cloth, stamped in black and gold. Let- 
tered on back in gold: Scheffel’s Gaudeamus. C. G. 
Leland. 

Collation: Small square 12mo. Pp. xix and 154. 
Blank leaf; Title, as above verso, Copyright 1872 By 
James R. Osgood and Co.; Contents (iii) and iv; Trans- 
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lator’s Preface (v) to vili, signed Charles G. Leland, 
London, October, 1871; Joseph Victor Scheffel, an In- 
troductory Memoir, p. (ix) to xix; blank page; Granite, 
p- 1; To The Reader, p. 154; two blank leaves at end. 
Each page bordered with a red rule. Brown end 
papers. Slip of Errata inserted at end of book. 
Jackson Col, 
1873. 

THE | ENGLISH GIPSIES | AND | THEIR LANGUAGE | BY | 
CHARLES G. LELAND | AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HANS BREITMANN’S BAL- 
LAD,’’ ‘‘THE MUSIC LESSON OF CONFUCIUS,’’ | ETC., ETC. | 
LONDON | TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL | 1873. | 
(All rights reserved.) 

Blue cloth, uncut edges. 

Collation: 12mo, 275 pages. Half title, next page, 
bears imprint of Ballantyne and Company; title, as 
above; next page blank; Preface (v) to xiii; next page 
blank; Contents, unnumbered page; next page blank, 
English Gipsies pp. 1 to 259. Contents: 


CHAP. 
I< Introductory 3.53. so = sseee oars sicaeiaies sins 2 1 
YI... A Gipsy’ Cottage.) oVSaees whee ao to a see 23 
iil. The Gipsy Tinker “3. \. 243). 3- ea ee 36 
IV. Gipsy Respect for the Dead ...... + von ig eu 48 
V., Gipsy Letters 25s esaaccah sends supe ak eee 63 
VI. Gipsy Words Passed into English Slang .......... 78 
VII. Proverbs and Chance Phrases ................2008: 101 
VIII. Indications of the Indian Origin of the Gipsies..... 109 
IX: Miscellanea. 05.05.55 6 2. Wen ne bes oe er 134 
a. Gipsies in. Egypt. oils 2.5 oe ass bison ote cae 188 

ROMMANI GUDLI 

Gipsy Stories: and: Fables... 22 8.5). .6.. sia ds Dee 201 


Second Edition, same publisher, 1874. Similar to 
above. 
Jackson Col. 
THE | EGYPTIAN SKETCH-BOOK. | BY | CHARLES G. LE- 
LAND. | STRAHAN & CO. AND TRUBNER & CO. | LEDGATE HILL, 
LonvoN. | 1873. | (All rights reserved.) 
Deep blue cloth. Front cover ornamented with the 
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Sphynx in gold, and the title: The Egyptian Sketch 
Book in the cloth imbedded in a block of gold. Beneath 
the title, the name of the author, and the whole sur- 
rounded by Egyptian designs in an Egyptian red. The 
Great Pyramid is outlined against a sky of red. The 
back strip is lettered in the cloth color inserted in a 
block of gold, with appropriate designs. 

Collation: Octavo, viii and 316 Pp. End papers in 
acream paper. Title, as above; verso, the imprint of 
the printers, Ballantyne and Company, Edinburgh and 
London; Dedication, to Hon George H. Boker, Minister 
from the United States of North America to the Otto- 
man Kmpire; next page blank; Errata slip inserted 
next to Contents page; Contents, pp. (v) to viii; The 
Egyptian Sketch-Book, pp. (1) to 312. Appendix, 313 
to 316. 

The trip up the Nile was made, and under the most favorable 
circumstances, the American minister’s friends being the guests of 
the Khedive, of whom one of the party could but approve. “Ex- 
tremes meet” I read in the “Memoranda.” “The Khedive Ishmael 
was the only man I ever met in Egypt who could tell me anything 
about the Gypsies of that country.” The chronicle of the journey— 

the “Paradise” Boker predicted—is the “Egyptian Sketch-Book,” 
that curious medley of knowledge and fun never at any time ap- 
preciated and now, I am afraid, neglected altogether. 
Mrs. Pennell’s Biography of Leland, Vol. I, Chap. IX. 
Jackson Col. 

THE | EGYPTIAN SKETCH BOOK. | BY CHARLES G. LELAND | 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE ENGLISH GYPSIES AND THEIR LANGUAGE, ’’ 
‘‘HANS .BREITMANN’S | BALLADS,’’ ‘‘MEISTER KARL’S 
SKETCH BOOK,’’ ETC. | (Publishers’ Device) | New york: | 
PUBLISHED BY HURD AND HOUGHTON. | THE RIVERSIDE 
PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. | 1874. 

Red cloth. Front cover ornamented with a design of 
a camel and its driver resting in an oasis, stamped in 
gold, and within the black borders the lettering in gold: 
The | Egyptian Sketch Book | Charles G. Leland. Back 
strip lettered in gold: The | Egyptian | Sketch Book | 
(rule) | Chas. G. Leland | Device of lotus pattern. 
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Collation: Octavo, IX and 331 pp. chocolate end 
papers; title, as above, verso, copyright, 1873 by 
Charles G. Leland; imprint of Riverside press; next 
page, dedication to Hon. George H. Boker, as in the 
English edition; blank page; Contents, pp. V to Ix; 
next blank; Egyptian Sketch Book, pp. 1 to 325; Ap- 
pendix, as in the English edition, pp. 326 to 331. In 
this edition the errata have been corrected. The dif- 
ference in the number of pages between this edition and 
the English is explained by the use of a narrower page. 


1875. 


FUSANG | OR THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA | BY | CHINESE 
BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN THE | FIFTH CENTURY | BY | CHARLES 
G. LELAND | LONDON: | TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL | 1875 
| (All rights reserved). 

Blue cloth. Stamped on front cover with a star de- 
sign in gold. On back: Fusang | or the | Discovery | of 
| America | (Leaf device) | C. G. Leland | Triibner & 
Co. 

Collation: 12mo, Pp. xix and 212. Half title; next 
page, imprint of Ballantyne & Co.; Title, as above; 
verso blank; Preface (v) to x; Half title: Memoir | of | 
Professor Carl Frederich Neumann, p. (xi) ; next page 
blank; Memoir pp. xiii to xv; next page blank; Con- 
tents, pp. (xvii) to xix; The Narrative of Hoei-Shin | 
With Comments | By Professor Carl F. Neumann; next 
page blank; Chapter I: Knowledge of Foreign Coun- 
tries Among the Chinese, p. (3). Appendix P. (189) to 
195; Index, p. (197) to 212. At foot of p. 212 the im- 
print: Printed By Ballantyne and Company, Hdin- 
burgh and London. Cream End papers. 

First Edition. 

American Edition, same date, bears name of J. W. 
Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York, as publisher, and 
on the verso of title is the copyright notice of Bouton. 
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The book is bound in wine-colored cloth, it was printed 
by Ballantyne and Company, and is identical with the 
English edition, except for the changes noted. The 
front cover does not have the star device stamped 
upon it, which is found in the English edition. 


Jackson Col. 


I had not been long engaged in studying law when I made the 
acquaintance of Richard B. Kimball, a lawyer of New York, who 
had written a few novels which were very popular, and are still 
reprinted by Tauchnitz. He knew everybody, and took a great in- 
terest in me, and opened the door for me to the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. To this I had contributed articles while at Princeton. 
I now sent it my translation of Professor Neumann’s “Chinese 
in Mexico in the Fifth Century.” I forget whether this was in 
1849 or 1850. In after years I expanded it to a book, of which a 
certain professor said, firstly in a paper read before the American 
Asiatic Society, and secondly in a pamphlet, that there was noth- 
ing of any importance in it which had not already appeared in 
Bancroft’s work on the Pacific. I wrote to him, pointing out the 
fact that Bancroft’s work did not appear till many years after my 
article in the Knickerbocker. To which the Sinologist replied very 
suavely and apologetically indeed that he was “very sorry” but had 
never seen my article in the Knickerbocker, &c. But he did not 
publish the correction, as he should have done. For which reason 
I now vindicate myself from the insinuated accusation that I bor- 
rowed from Bancroft. 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 

See Continental Monthly, 1864. 


TEMPLE BAR. Monthly magazine, octavo. London 
Volume 45, 

Leland wrote three stories, indicative of the Indian 
character for the Magazine. The first appeared in the 
number for October, 1875, volume 45. RED INDIANA. | 
I | Grey Wolf and the Doctor. Pp. 185-194. 

February, 1876, volume 46. REp 1np1aNna | (II) | The 
Story of the Navajos and the Dancing God. Pp. 201- 
210. 

May, 1877, volume 48. rep inp1ANa | ITI. | The Chip- 
peway and His Copper Mine. Pp. 77-88. 
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1876. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG | OR | SONGS AND STORIES | IN | 
THE CHINA-ENGLISH DIALECT. | WITH A VOCABULARY. | BY 
| CHARLES G. LELAND. | LONDON: | TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE 
HILL | 1876 | (All rights reserved). 

China yellow cloth. Front cover ornamented with 
the figure of a Chinese beating a tom-tom. ‘This is 
stamped in black, and the general title, Pidgin-English 
Sing-Song, is stamped in red. At bottom of page, pub- 
lisher’s name, the whole surrounded by a black rule 
border. Back stamped in red: Pidgin- | English | 
Typographical device in black | Leland | Tribner & 
Co. | Black double rule top and bottom. Back cover 
list of books by the same author, stamped in black. 

Collation: 16mo, viii and 139 pages. First leaf 
blank; Title, as above (v), really (3); verso, Imprint 
of Ballantyne Press; Contents pp. (vii) and viii; Con- 
tents include: 





Introduction —"S..ojciscacwt a sipisieytaies + sie + pn ese 1 
Hints to the Reader, 2. esd csccrcy Sraais «bse 4a 4 bso) ce 10 
BALLADS 
Wartg-Ti ~ vas siat Sigua eons Scone ane Sitios Snel cae tee 15 
Mary Cae goo. a6s sc quaeue.e des aise acs ecbape alee lee ae ee 24 
Slarige Whang ois. 505 sit.5 eho cies sas guste 9 ces wei 28 
Ping: Wing o.% odie 3a bis = seta leis owen aetatagn s eaeeereahst ae te 29 
Captain Brown 03.25: .s ac «sss mece sles e sineala se ee 31 
A-Eum the. Baker isos 06s sca oss lee ae ee ee ee 39 
Wang the Snob ........ fy sae 39 Ces Wie Wisin 42 
A hong and the Musqiotoe =.) .c.25.2 2 3s. ee 48 
Confucius and. La-Ou-Tsze = 3. <6. 26s is 0. ce anu soe ee 52 
The Cat nso sae ache Sim ws cose Visteon aa ene aoe 56 
The: Rebel Pig 03 wa cs eek se este Sesion tag eee 59 
The Green-Tea Land =. .00 20. 230 sin we ts ss on 63 
My Heart. and Gong (io ioisis. ase sels enee «ee 65 
PrOVer bs. \s gas cae wpb Seo ee Oe ay eee ee 66 
TiO URCAUT, Bie oS aig 5 os kta Ul hezaherwantiahe: staye esate nee te 68 
The Princess in Tartary o.5 2.0. sacs helt hoe ee 69 
The Rat.cscjec? wavislin he 43s & eis dipole aol sav keaknners 73 
The Pigeon yoy se Fs aes Oasis a stints os ecm phi are teaea eae 74 
Little Jack Horner 5.5.0.0... 4 si<> ve sine > se 75 
The. Toyman's Song 02s. hs is ss aa ele ts ooh sce 76 
Captain Jones e025 oF ie scies oa oes a 


The Ballad of Wing-King-Wo:....0..0.-. eyes eee eee 80 
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STORIES 
eo are tones and the Arrow 2. ccs cnc vende dae ne 89 
Captain Jones and His Medicine-Chest .................. 90 
PER URIEIME SOT VADG cole gc advises ts sess since es eeseenes 92 
PUMEPAMEGIUE GFE CALIG 50 oo ces ne bale eye oe te den eh eee es 94 
POO THE COMPPAMOTS 4.56. ae os ces enw tne eeee on 96 
MeCN R ONG GNESI OW osc oie nies noes ene veer eens 98 
The Woolly Hen and the Red Goose ..................... 100 
RE EERIE nc so ass non nd we sk B'6 d's ble a ha wees 103 
UMMM FEM Sirota fe a 5. Sia\b 0x oes 0509 a SAY See asa aed 107 
Pee OE Roe ca oiccis Ana she) fo 05 sins aces ys alge yin wea bls OF 110 
Me a igi Gihc'w alas cpus Foust yWurpee Ke aeretae ae 112 
RMI MES See ses os oe hos oa. 9 od wi 6 Bie 5.0 Bese ashe wlntees 114 
Pe agligh VOCKNUISTY oo... eck ees ter seb ere en ses 119 
Beer SR BIE NINOS Occ os vik ee ow ww. ve ne giwlere bre ele wd 137 


At end of volume, three page list of works by 
the same author. 

American edition. Same year, is exactly the same as 
the foregoing having been printed and bound in Eng- 
land. The exceptions are that the publisher is J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., and the place of publication, Phila- 
delphia. Instead of the imprint of the Ballantyne Press 
on the verso of title, there appears the copyright notice, 
of the author. There is no list of works by Leland or 
other announcements in this volume. 

Second edition, by Tribner & Co., London, 1887 is a 
facsimile of the original edition, except that the words, 
Second Edition, appear on the title page. 

Seventh Edition, by Keegan Paul, Trench, Tribner 
& Co. Ltd., London, 1904. Yellow cloth, and similar in 


appearance to earlier editions. 
H. 8. P. Col. 


Leaflet. Same title as book, issued by the London 
publisher. Dated London 1876. 4 pp. 16mo. 

Collation: Title, same as book; verso blank; next 
page announcement: Messrs. Triibner & Co. will 
shortly publish a work by Charles G. Leland, entitled, 
‘‘Pidgin-Einglish Sing-Song.’’ This is a collection of 
Ballads and stories in the English dialect spoken by 
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Chinese, and is accompanied by a Vocabulary and rules 
for speaking this curious dialect. This is the first work 
of the kind ever published, and it is believed that it 
will be found not only amusing but useful to any per- 
sons who intend to visit the coast of China. Next, or 
last page, gives the table of Contents of the book. 
H. 8. P. Col. 
To be merely original in language is not to excel in everything— 

a fact very generally ignored—else my Pidgin-English ballads would 

take precedence of Tennyson’s poems! 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. VI. 

JOHNNYKIN | AND | THE GOBLINS | BY | CHARLES G. LELAND 
| ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR | NEW YORK | MACMILLAN 
& Co. | 1876 | ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 

Blue cloth, stamped on front cover in gold with the 
figure of a fierce looking owl seated in a window. The 
background is stamped in black. There is a border of 
rules stamped in black around the cover. On the back, 
in gold Johnnykin | and the | Goblins | Charles | God- 
frey | Leland. Publisher’s device at bottom, and their 
name: Macmillan & Co. Black rules top and bottom. 

Collation: Crown 8vo, 212 pages. Half title, on 
verso, publisher’s device Title p. (3) verso, copyright 
by Charles G. Leland, 1876; Contents pp. (v) and vi. 
Chapter I, p. (vii) Figure of a flying cherub at top and 
scene in a country churchyard at bottom. Nothing on 
the page excepting the Chapter heading; next page 
blank; ‘‘It was a warm summer afternoon,’’ beginning 
of story, p. (9). At the end of volume, four pages of 
announcements by the publishers, dated London. 
While there is no imprint on the volume, it is evident 
it was printed in England. Brown end papers. 

Jackson Col. 
1879. 

TEMPLE BAR, Monthly magazine. Octavo. London 
Volume 52. 

February 1879—nrpenEzer. Chapters I-V, Pp. 204— 

232. 
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March, 1879—xpENEzER. Chapters VI-IX. Pp. 354- 
370. 

April, 1879—x8EenezeR. Chapters X.-XV, Pp. 543- 
572. 

In Chapter X occurs the poem, Uncle Bee, which 
contains 11 stanzas and the poem, Blue Day, one of 
four stanzas. 

In Chapters XI. is a three stanza poem, | Am 
Boun’ to Go. 

In Chapter XIII. a poem, Indian Bill, which con- 
tains 12 stanzas. 


This was Leland’s only published novel, and probably the only 
piece of fiction, if one excepts JOHNKYKIN and the three stories of 
RED INDIANA, which is partly fiction and partly a study of the char- 
acter of the Red Indian, whom it is shown is not devoid of humor, 
he ever published. The manuscript of two fairly long novels are 
in the Leland Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
One of them is a story of the Philippines. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN | BY | CHARLES G. LELAND | (Rule) | 
WHEN IN A REPUBLIC A GOOD, WISE, AND POWERFUL CITIZEN 
APPEARS, WHICH IS BUT SELDOM, | WHO ESTABLISHES ORDI- 
NANCES CAPABLE OF APPEASING OR RESTRAINING SLAVERY 
OR LICENSE— | THEN THE GOVERNMENT MAY BE OALLED 
FREE, AND ITS INSTITUTIONS FIRM AND SECURE. | MACHI- 
AVELLI, FLORENTINE HISTORY, BOOK Iv. cHAP. I. | (Rule) 
(Publisher’s Device) | Lonpon: | MARCUS WaRD & C0., 67, 
68 CHANDOS STREET | AND ROYAL ULSTER WORKS | BELFAST | 
1879. , 

Black cloth, stamped in red. On front cover a Greek 
design at top lettered The New Plutarch, and below 
Abraham Lincoln. Same stamping, minus the letter- 
ing on the back cover. The back of the volume is 
stamped in red: (Abraham | Lincoln | The New | 
Plutarch | By | Charles G. | Leland | Marcus | Ward 
& Co. 

Collation: Post 8vo, 246 pages. Half title, bearing 
at top the name of the series, and in the middle of the 

VoL. L.—11 
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page: Abraham Lincoln, verso contains names of the 
books in the New Plutarch Series, published at 2 shill- 
ings and six pence a volume. Next page blank, being 
the back of the frontispiece; frontispiece portrait of 
Lincoln, evidently drawn in pen and ink by Leland; 
Title, as above; verso blank; Preface, pp. (5) and 6; 
Contents, pp. 7 and 8; Life of Abraham Lincoln, Pp. 
(9) to 244; Index, pp. 245 and 246. At bottom of p. 
246 is the imprint, Marcus Ward & Co. Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast. At end of volume two pages of an- 
nouncements of the Series. Characteristic end papers, 
of yellow covered with a design of Greek motif. 
First Edition. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN | AND THE | ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN 

THE UNITED STATES | BY | CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, | 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘HANS BREITMANN’S BALLADS,’’ ‘‘THE EGYP- 
TIAN SKETCH BOOK’? | ETc., ETC. | (Dash) | NEW yorK | 
G. P, PUTNAM’s sons | 182 FIFTH AVENUE | 1879. 

Light gray cloth. Stamped in black, similar design 
to English Edition: THE NEW PLUTARCH | LINCOLN. Back 
stamp same as English Edition, with change in name 
of publisher. 

Collation: 12mo, 246 pages. Blank leaf, next page 
blank; verso, The New Plutarch Series; Steel portrait 
of Lincoln, after photo by Brady, engraved by Ritchie; 
recto blank; tissue sheet over portrait; Title, as above; 
verso, Copyright by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1879; Pref- 
ace, pp. (9) and 6; Contents, pp. (7) and 8; Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, pp. (9) to 244; Index pp. (245) and 
246. Six pages of Putnam’s advertisements at end of 
volume. Tan end papers. 

Note—Although described by the publishers as a 
12mo, it is exactly the size of the English edition, which 
was the first. 


Jackson Col. 
(To be continued. ) 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA THRO 
THE WESTERN COUNTIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER, 1809. 


(Continued from page 78.) 


After crossing the river we came on by a road now 
making into Turnpike from Wrights landing, opposite 
Columbia to York, luckily the Turnpike was not so far 
finished as to deprive us of the natural road on its side, 
which is a very fine one, at this season & proved a most 
grateful relief from the roughness of those we have 
hitherto had. 

We continue with the same excellent soil, limestone, 
strata, & cultivated country to York evidently in a con- 
tinuation of the same vale that we had passed thro’ 
beyond the river tho it now became much narrower 
being bounded by a ridge of hills on each side—those 
on the North the Chickasalungo—& on the South prob- 
ably the copper mines are hills of moderate eleva- 
tion but altogether wooded—the valley is 14 to 2 miles 
wide & exhibits the same feature of improvement 
we have already remarked—in all this country both 
yesterday & to day the plough is every at work 
ploughing for the ensuing crop—& in general all the 
lands not ploughed are covered with clover & other 
rich grasses even on the hills—this is the effect of the 
late improvement in tillage which by the use of plaster 
of Paris has converted the sides of the hills into as rich 
pasturage as the low grounds; clover & frequently 
buckwheat being often sown on the winter crops so as 
to give pasturage after they are cut & then to be kept 
in grass until they are again put into grain. 

Yesterday & to day we met large droves of cattle, 
chiefly as fine in point of form & size as any I have 
ever seen a few of the very largest breeds excepted— 
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these are purchased in the western country where they 
are raised in the woods among the new settlements, 
& sold at a small price to herdsmen who drive them into 
the fine countries of York, Lancaster & Chester where 
they are purchased by the farmers & fattened on their 
rich lands—in passing the Susquehanna at seasons 
when the water is low as at present—the herds are 
driven at once into the river & followed by boats who 
keep them from rambling leaving the cattle to find their 
way across which they do with ease, partly by swim- 
ming & partly by wading. 

The town of York which is the capital of the country 
of the same name stands in a high open situation sur- 
rounded on every side by a rich country; it is built of 
brick & consists of one long street with several others 
crossing it—the court house which is a brick building 
stands in the centre of this street, & of the town—on 
entering it we remarked it had the appearance of an 
English town—not being so new as most others & the 
buildings more compact—many of them are also timber 
frames filled with brick as is frequent in England—the 
footways are paved & many of the houses are very © 
neat—the Town was founded in 1750 & contains 500 
houses & 3000 Inhabitants; besides Taverns, shops, 
stores & it is also the residence of many genteel & 
wealthy families. 

I called on Mr. Ralph Bowie a lawyer of eminence 
with whom I have been intimate many years he is a 
Scotsman & was Secretary to the celebrated Protestant 
association in Scotland, but quitted England about the 
time of the London riots & came to Philadelphia where 
he remained some years & afterwards removed here— 
where he married—Mr. & Mrs. Bowie called on me at 
the Inn & pressed us to make some stay in York—but 
as our getting to the westward speedily was our great 
object; we were obliged to proceed tho sorry to part 
from them & also from the very nice Inn we found here 
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kept by Spangler—so soon as our horses were baited 
we set out for Kings an Inn 11 miles distant. 

We remained in the same valley & with the same 
scenery for abt 8 or 9 miles when we left the limestone 
& found ourselves on strata of rock composed of a 
mixture of pebbles connected by a mass of reddish 
colered sand stone—the soil also changes to a reddish 
piable earth occasioned by a crumbling slate stone 
which on the surface soon moulders into dust—we pre- 
sume that we have either left the valley by the course 
of road being different or that we approach the sides 
of the western hills—we have however still a fine 
country & the price of Lands little reduced. 

At Kings we found a neat house but a disagreeable 
Landlord being a German who would not hurry himself 
& it was not without difficulty we got an ordinary 
dinner. 

Our next stage was 8 Miles to Oxford where we found 
an excellent Inn kept by Herch a German also, but 
both him & his wife were very civil. 

The country becomes more hilly, & our road tho good 
was intersected by a continued succession of small hills 
we have now evidently left the valley & mounted on a 
high open country over which we have a fine prospect 
for 20 Miles westward bounded by the long fast ridge 
of the South mountain. 

Tho the cultivation continues good & the soil also, 
there is an evident decline from that of yesterday & 
to day—our Landlord informs us that the price of land 
here is abt. $30 to $40 per acre in the neighborhood of 
York it is abt. $80. 

Our expenses to day 


premencmrarotiiey Columbia 6.5.5. ociccc sie cas cee vee cecnce es 3.95 
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Septr. 18th. Our journey was from Oxford across 
the South mountain to Chambersburg 32 miles. 

We had nice lodgings & slept better than we have 
done since we left home—we were therefore up early, 
our horses were fed before daybreak, and we break- 
fasted, dressed &c. & were on the road by 7 OClock. 

The country continues to decrease in goodness; the 
same reddish argillaceous soil continuing, yet is well 
settled and improved, at abt. 4 Miles we passed the 
Conewango Creek a beautiful stream of abt. 30 yards 
wide over which is a high stone bridge and near it the 
usual accompaniment of every stream in this country, 
a large stone mill with an excellent house no doubt of 
the millers—we soon lost our reddish soil & entered 
upon a light earth colored soil with dark argillaceous 
substrata crumbling where exposed to the air—we now 
have the mountain direct before us being a long high 
steep ridge covered with wood—at 12 miles we halted 
to bait at Blacks, an Inn which appears to have large 
custom for waggoners—it is an old & ordinary frame 
or log house—but there is one tolerably neat room for 
the accommodation of Travellers—we here saw in the 
outer room the largest iron stove we had ever beheld 
it was about 6 feet long 3 high & 24 wide: it is made 
thus large not because smaller ones will not give heat 
enough, but they require the wood to be cut into smaller 
lengths, which is too troublesome & will not consume 
fast enough the fuel which is superabundant. We saw 
here a team of horses in which there were some as fine 
as I ever saw in any country—one in particular tho not 
so prodigiously large as the Dray horses in England 
was as strong and the best made large horse I ever 
saw—he cost $200 & this price is not uncommon in the 
teams of this country for the severe service they 
undergo which is as much so as can be found perhaps 
in any country more lightness & activity being neces- 
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sary than on the Turnpike roads and in the cooler 
climate of England. 

Black tells me he gave $70 per acre for this farm, & 
says these lands produce wheat excellently, tho not so 
rich as some we have past. 

Leaving Blacks we immediately enter on the roots 
of the mountain, our road for 3 Miles being not very 
steep, but very stony, the country here seems to form 
a flat area of some extent evidently the base of the 
mountain which rises steep before us—we were now 
near enough to see that its sides were composed of 
nothing but huge rocks & precipices—we soon began to 
ascend it & were accompanied at first by some rude 
settlements & houses; one of them unites a Tavern & 
sadlers shop—where our harness wanting some repair 
we stopped half an hour—all now becomes rude soli- 
tary, the roughest wilderness composed of high hills 
covered with forests, except where a few settlements 
are thinly scattered among them—the last house we 
found on the ascent was a decent log house & saw mill 
turned by a small stream from the mountain whose 
timbers it manufactures into boards—from hence for 
3 miles we had the road all to ourselves, as rough & 
steep as possible being a continued clamber over stones, 
ruts & rocks sometimes with the ascent easy enough 
but for these impedements, at others extremely steep, 
and rendered uncommonly difficult for the horses, by 
the rough points & stones over which they were obliged 
to pull the carriage by main force—we were often 
obliged to alight and indeed should have gladly walked 
the whole distance but for a sun severely hot & pene- 
trating, which broke out after a misty morning—this 
sun rendered it so sultry there not being a breath of 
air that we could not bear the fatigue of walking. 

Three miles of this road & nearly two hours brought 
us to the top, where we caught a glimpse of the vast 
expance of prospect westward bounded by the next 
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range of mountains nearly at 30 miles distance, but the 
prospect was but momentary as the Trees stand so 
thick—that it is soon shut out. 

At the summit of the mountain we reached an Inn 
kept by Newman—a Dutch man but we found the house 
a very clean one, & we soon got the landlady to pro- 
vide us with a beaf steak not such an one as we should 
have thought a fine one in England as the beef had been 
corned—however it was very good & with good pota- 
toes, bread & butter made a decent dinner, being anx- 
ious to get one as we have a bad road to descend. 

Newman tells us that he has a farm of 300 acres here 
—it appears very rough—it cost him £5—or $13.33 
per acre—however he says he can make a good deal of 
meadow & it is astonishing how the perseverence of 
these Germans, can clear a rough soil & turn every drop 
of water to profit—he says the stage passes here 3 
times a week from Baltimore to Chambersburgh—tho 
the roots of the mountain are cleared—the main part 
of it remains in its original wilderness—Deer & wild 
Turkies are plenty & just beginning to be killed—there 
are also bears—one family last winter killed 9—there 
are some wolves & plenty of Rattlesnakes & Pheasants 
but few Patridges. 

We left Newmans at 3 O Clock & had a bad road to 
the bottom of the mountain, without a solitary settle- 
ment—it was litterally tumbling from rock to rock— 
often with a steep descent or precipice on our side— 
at 4 miles we reach the bottom, & find a rough Inn—a 
very pretty stream also winds down the hills—after 
reaching the bottom we had 4 miles more of road not 
so steep but little less rough before we get over the 
roots of the mountain—here there are a number of new 
settlers, log houses, burnt timber, meadows just get- 
ting into order—all shewing that the clearness of the 
fine lands on each side of the mountain prompts to 
occupy all the parts of its rugged sides which are capa- 
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ble of cultivation—the main mass of the mountain 
is composed of vast masses of hard rocks we perceived 
views of limestone occurr here & there as we ascend— 
the west side however as we descend is chiefly com- 
posed of a soft whitish or grey sand stone & much of 
the soil is derived from it being often sandy among the 
rocks—we soon found the usual accompaniment of 
sand, viz—the dark pitch pine or fir—in fact a great 
proportion of the timber on this side the ridge is of 
that kind but very little on the east side—which ap- 
pears to have the best soil—the timber consists of 
Chestnut, Oak, & every variety with which the other 
hills abound—the underwood & roots were so thick 
added to the fear of snakes that we did not chose to 
stray any distance from our road. 

All our route to day was nearly parrallel to the di- 
viding line between Pennsylvania & Maryland about 25 
Miles northward of it & the roads from Baltimore are 
numerous so that the whole produce of this country 
goes direct to that town & not to Philadelphia—our 
Turnpike road is nearly compleated from Baltimore 
to Chambersburgh & such is the zeal with which the 
Marylanders are improving the carriage from this 
state that the produce of this part of it will undoubt- 
edly center in Baltimore. 

As we descend the mountain we have fine views over 
the vale below us bounded by the North mountain at 
abt 25 Miles distance—it is a long high ridge, the top 
searcely indented but perfectly even for a vast dis- 
tance. 

Soon after reaching the foot of the mountain we enter 
the vale which is called by distinction the Great valley 
& one of the finest in the world extending ina N. HK. & 
S. W. direction thro almost the whole of the U. States 
bounded by these two ridges of hills which are here 
called the North & South mountain but take various 
names as they extend thro the United States, we soon 
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come again to limestone, the stratum of all the middle 
of this vale—near Chambersburgh we cross a pretty 
stream—the east branch of the Conecocheague which 
winds thro the valley & empties about 20 miles to the 
South into the Potomack—notwithstanding all our ex- 
ertions we did not reach Chambersburgh till after dark 
—as we have wished much not to hazard a ride over 
these roads to which we are strangers & which at best 
are rough & uneven after sunset—we found ourselves 
at a most comfortable Inn (Davis’s) tho extremely 
fatigued as we had now found something of the labor 
of crossing these Pennsylvania hills & experienced the 
difficulty of accomplishing even 30 miles Pr. day with- 
out great exertion. 

Our reflections on the South Mountain are that bad 
as it is at present; an excellent Turnpike might be made 
over it & then the ride would be a matter of no difficulty 
nor should we have found it near so laborious if we had 
not unfortunately had a very hot day, which prevented 
our walking, as this would have been far easier than 
our jolting ride. 

Our expenses to day were 


Last nights bill at Oxford & Servts ...............0-c0000: 4.124 
Bait‘at Blacks ross 20h oe ees Een 3874 
Dinner: at Newmanns -... sseds.sisse ese ss ages oe ee ee 1.40 

$5.90 


Sept. 19. We spent the early part of the day at Cham- 
bersburgh in refitting our carriage, one of our horses 
being lame, & finding that both they, and the driver, 
suffer’d much from their being unaccustomed to such 
roads, we hired a pair of strong active young horses 
of the country and a young lad to drive them—leaving 
one of our horses to be refitted against we came back. 
We had sufficient leisure to walk thro the town which 
we found a very neat one, it is built in the form of a 
cross with a square in the center in which is the market 
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court house & other public buildings all of neat brick, 
the houses extend for some distance along the four 
streets from whence the roads diverge into the country 
—most of the buildings are substantial ones of stone or 
brick, & some of them very large—some with court 
yards before them which gives the town a very neat 
appearance more so indeed than any country town we 
had yet seen the houses are chiefly inhabited by Store- 
keepers, Tradesmen Inns &e. it is a place of very 
great resort—Land in the neighborhood sells for abt 
$60 to 80 per acre—the town contains about 250 houses 
& about 15000 inhabitants—it was laid out about 50 
years ago by a person of the name of Chambers who 
took up & first settled the land—Captn. Chambers one 
of the family still lives in the town and owns the prop- 
erty around it. 

The Conogocheague runs thro the town and is joined 
also by another creek called Falling Creek, which is a 
beautiful stream & has a number of mills upon it—in 
the town there are 2 corn mills—I Paper Mill—2 mills 
for carding cotton & wool for the domestic manufac- 
tures of the country which they do at 9 cents per lb. & 1 
fulling mill for dressing the country cloths. 

We remained to dine & soon after left Chambers- 
burgh with our new driver & horses who we find very 
expert in these roads—our ride for the afternoon was 
to Loudon 16 Miles. The road is generally a good one, 
that is, a soft natural road—but stony in many places 
& with a great many small steep hills which being much 
worn by the waggons have many places requiring great 
eare; tho it runs in the valley, the eminences are con- 
siderable we have however in front the broad high 
ridge of the mountain before us, and looking back the 
South Mountain we crossed yesterday—these mark the 
boundaries of the valley which tho of an unequal sur- 
face exhibits from the eminences the appearance of an 
immense flat plain. 
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After leaving Chambers town we soon lost the lime- 
stone soil & have a crumbling argillaceous earth by no 
means rich and in some places sandy, producing firs 
and small stunted oaks, this ridge however does not 
continue far, & we have again a considerable variety 
of soil in some places very fine in others indifferent 
with limestone very frequently scattered thro it, & in 
general it is of a more mixed character both in soil and 
improvement than the other vallies we have described 
or than the middle parts of this vale—some of the im- 
provements are equal to any we have seen. 

We soon begin to discover the uneven surface of the 
mountain, which tho at a distance it exhibits the ap- 
pearance of a high flat ridge, here shews its numerous 
inequalities—about 8 miles from Chambersburgh we 
evidently enter among its roots, as the soil becomes 
more stony & hilly: within 3 or 4 miles we have as- 
cended considerably from the vale so that the country 
has the appearance of a flat vase with the mountain 
rising from it as regular as the ramparts of a fortifi- 
cation—when we come nearer we wind among its glens 
& hollows and were Surrounded by a number of bold 
hills—some of them as pointed as if they were vul- 
canic—the west branch of the Conochegue winds close 
at the foot of the mountain, & on its banks we found 
a very rough town in which, and in the neighborhood 
are several forges, furnaces & mills—this town con- 
sists of the rudest kind of houses & takes its name from 
a Fort near it built in 1755 & named after Lord Lou- 
don, it was then an Indian frontier built to curb there 
excursions—we found a miserable looking log house 
for an Inn—however things looked better after a while, 
—there was but one room below and a troop of wag- 
goners &e—our landlady therefore put us up stairs in 
a decent kind of loft, where we soon had a tolerable 
supper. 

Our host tells us that land here is about 30 to $40— 
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that is the best quality with more or less improvements 
on it—it seems all the mountain has been taken up, but 
it is thought dear at 25 cents pr. acre—there are in it 
Deer, Bear, Turkies, a few wolves & Rattlesnakes. 

Our bill to day was altogether at Chambersburgh as 
we had none on the road. 

for Supper, lodging, breakfast, dinner, horses and Servants 

EE OWES. oc’eo coo LOC Re CIE OE Ce IIRC Corer st piers ree Drs, 5.—6 

Septr. 20. We rose early to day having a rough ride 
before us, but our landlady who seemed to take more 
airs in proportion to the indifference of her Inn would 
not hurry herself in getting our breakfast, so that it 
was 8 OClock before we got away. I found our Land- 
lord more civil, who having found out my name soon 
made an acquaintance—he came from the neighbor- 
hood of the head of Chester 37 years ago, of course 
beyond my memory, but he knew my father, he also 
knew our lands in Indiana having brought up, one 
George Rayne the son of a man who had been my 
fathers tenant in Maryland, & whom I sent out to settle 
our Indiana lands in 1786—had the acquaintance with 
Mr. Whitesides commenced last evening it would prob- 
ably have produced us better accommodation. 

As Loudon is immediately at the foot of the North 
Mountain we prepared to climb it, & soon found the 
advantage of being on the post or main road as it is so 
much improved beyond any other, that it lightens the 
difficulty of ascending the hills—the road for some dis- 
tance winds up and down a number of short & steep 
hills evidently the lower spurrs of the mountain. The 
road itself is well made winding along their sides & in 
general is free from stone or rock, all these being re- 
moved, & in fact it wants nothing but being laid with 
stone to make it a good Turnpike: at this season how- 
ever it was infinitely better as it was soft & smooth— 
the general ascent is great but not in many places very 
steep, we soon found ourselves environed in steep & 
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bold hills all ideas of the ridge which at a distance ap- 
peared so even, vanishing; as we undoubtedly ascend 
in a winding direction and penetrate the mountain, by 
what is called a Gap or pass instead of mounting di- 
rectly up the steepest part of its side—the road is 
formed by being dug from the highest side and thrown 
into the lower, which is made even by a battery or wall 
of stones—of course the lower side forms a steep or 
precipice mostly of some feet & often of considerable 
depth according to the steepness of the hill—in gen- 
eral the sides of the hills are an angle of abt 25 degrees 
from perpendicular but they are covered with rocks of 
every size & form, exhibiting the most rude & inacces- 
sible surface—often in huge masses of precipice—the 
trees are not so thick but the face of the hills can be 
easily discerned—the surface along the road is every 
where so rough, and so entangled with stones & under- 
wood that we cannot leave the road for a foot—the 
trees are of every kind usually growing on American 
hills—Oaks & chestnut being predominant particularly 
the latter, which seems to delight in this rough soil— 
there are also many vines of which the grapes are now 
ripe, but they are very small and sour—the stones of 
which the hills are composed seem to be varieties of 
grey sandstone, & in many places a dark compact stone 
resembling basaltes, it is not easy to say whether these 
are not veins of limestone, but certainly it is no where 
predominant—towards & on the top there are no trees 
but the dark pitch pine & these are but thinly scattered, 
their tops all ragged & beaten by the winds: it appears 
indeed as if the tops of the hills had been burnt, the 
Chestnut, Oaks &c. being mere underwood which can 
scarcely grow for the violence of the wind. 

There are no houses or settlements whatever from 
the foot of the mountain to the top, We then meet a 
solitary log house or two, with a little land badly 
cleared around it—the families deriving their chief 
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support from the cakes, beer, & whiskey—which they 
sell to the numerous waggoners who cross the hills. 

From the top we have noble & extensive views— 
backward over all the vast plain of Chambersburgh, 
bounded by the South mountain—westward we have 
the ridge of the Sideling hill direct before us & the 
numberless spurrs of both this parent mountain & that 
interlocking with each other so as to give every variety 
of form with which mountain prospect abounds. 

We were about 2 hours ascending the mountain which 
is called 3 Miles—perhaps 4 from where we started— 
the top is not broad & the descent is infinitely more 
steep than the ascent—almost as soon as we begin to 
descend we have the valley below us compleatly at our 
feet like a carpet or map: in which all the different 
masses of cultivation & wood are distinctly marked like 
the different shades of a carpet—M Connells town with 
its white houses & road winding thro it is as distinctly 
seen as from an air balloon. We have nothing to guide 
us in judging of the height of this hill but I presume it 
from having often mounted hills in many countries to 
be 15 or 1700 feet from its base—we had a delightful 
cool air on the top, & undoubtedly it is far colder here 
than in the vallies, but nearly the same plants grow 
here as below & there does not appear any circumstance 
materially sensible to our feelings to determine any 
thing respecting the height. 

The road downward is well made & in the manner 
that all roads down so steep a hill ought to be—that 
is by a zig zag course—the lower side banked up—it is 
sufficiently wide every where for two carriages—but 
the precipice on the lower side is often considerable— 
& the flat valley below, appearing foreshortened & 
diminished adds to the idea we have of its height. 

This valley appears well settled & cultivated—about 
1/3 of it is cleared. 

The north termination of the hill direct into the val- 
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ley without any spurrs or knotes marks its termination 
with precision—it is reckoned 6 miles from Loudon to 
McConnells town—& perhaps 5 may be said to com- 
prize all the mountain properly so called—having be- 
fore remarked that yesterday we found ourselves 
among some of its eastern spurrs or base which on the 
eastern side appear of considerable extent. 

We reached McConnells town in 3 hours from Lou- 
don—which time we were told was usually taken—Mc- 
Connells town is a neat thriving little place of about 
100 houses with 3 Corn 1 Oil, 1 fulling & several other 
mills it was founded about 14 years since, & consists 
of stores taverns &c. for the accommodation of the 
country—the valley is of limestone & rich, but as yet 
improvements are by no means so extensive as in 
others— the lands rate at abt $30 per acre; that is the 
improved lands. 

We found our landlord Mr. Dillon a civil & obliging 
man, he expected us last night having heard of our 
being on the road & we were as sorry as himself that 
we had not reached his house. 

The distance from the foot of the north mountain 
which we had now passed to the Sideling hill which is 
direct before us is at least 9 miles—but a very small 
part of this however is valley ground—the Vale of 
McConnells town thro which runs Licking Creek or 
Back run which passes Southward to the Potomac— 
being not more than a mile wide—the remainder of this 
space between the two mountains is filled up by a ridge 
or rather by several ridges of hills of less height than 
the ‘mountains themselves—leaving McConnellstown 
therefore we came over these ridges, our road winding 
up and down a number of hills the road pretty good 
except where the heights are abrupt—however there 
are few stones, the hills appearing composed, chiefly 
of a soft crumbling slate stone, of red, yellow and slate 
color by turns, but no where rich—the timber not being 
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large—there are also few settlements, which is the best 
proof that the soil is not very fertile. 

At 9 miles we came to a tavern called the running 
pump—a tolerable house but as we had the formidable 
object of the Sideling hill to encounter and the after- 
noon was advancing, we were anxious to get on, for 
tho our new driver & horses prove excellent, we do 
not wish to encounter these hills, with their woods, 
rocks & precepices, after night. 

We found the Sideling road as well made as the 
former, but infinitely more stony owing to the differ- 
ence of soil—it is not steeper than the last, but by no 
means so winding, owing to this, we were not more 
than an hour ascending it, which is called two miles, 
& we judge that from the directness of the road the 
ascent was more considerable—the stones, wood, and 
soil of this hill are so near those of the North mountain 
that it is needless to describe them again—there is no 
appearance of any minerals ;—on the top are the same 
blighted appearance of the trees, either from fire or 
tempest, or both—the prospect & features of this moun- 
tain are however grander than the former & certainly 
more elevated—the top of this hill is also far broader 
than the other—as we rode between 2 & 3 Miles on 
what may be called the top which is a kind of rough 
plain, winding up & down rugged knolls of rocks, by 
far the worst part of the whole road—on the top are 
many rude houses & as rude improvements, the soil 
appearing covered with a barren white sand stone un- 
fit for cultivation. 

The view from the top of this hill is indeed very fine 
as we now discern the number & form of the several 
ridges, all of them being distinctly seen, the main 
ridges extending long—mostly regular but broken in 
many places & the spurrs or offsets interlocking in 
every shape or direction from the pointed cone to flat, 
blunt, & angular terminations—the prospect is im- 
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mense every way but particularly westward where the 
vast body of the allegany at abt 20 Miles distant seems 
to preponderate over all others in point of height, but 
the Laurel hill beyond it is also seen frequently peep- 
ing in some places above it. 

Our descent from the top was by a very good road, 
less zig, zag, than that of the former mountain & like 
the ascent more direct, but the precipice is much 
greater & the sun having set the whole expanse below 
seemed to float in shade so that scarce any objects were 
distinct but a confused mass of mountain, wood & 
cultivation the allegany & hills beyond it towering 
above all were yet illuminated by the sun—the moon 
having risen early, assisted us with its light & our road 
proving excellent we reached Mauns Inn—near the 
Juniata river in good time where we found decent ac- 
commodation. 


Our tbill last night—.0 onthe Ges be $4.10 
Bait at: McConnells.. 3. oso osc sack ten ee 25 
Dine ris. ee Se se ac oases SRT ee oe ee ee 1.70 

Drs 6. 5 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 87.) 


A special Troop meeting was held on June 19" to 
arrange for the Fourth of July celebration :—*® 


““NOTICE. 
‘“‘The Second City Troop of Cavalry, will meet at 
-Evan’s Tavern, on Monday [June 19] at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., without uniform. Punctual attendance is re- 
quired. 
‘“By order of the Captain, 
Perer WaceEr,°”® Sergeant.’’ 
‘‘June 17, [1809].”’ 


The Troop celebration of the Fourth this year con- 
sisted in a Squadron parade, followed by a march to 
Germantown and dinner at Mendenhall’s tavern, near 
the Falls of Schuylkill, as is shown by the following 
troop notices :— 

ATTENTION. 

‘“‘The First Troop of Lignt Horss, will parade com- 
pleatly equiped (with cloaks attached to the saddle), 
on Tuesday the 4th July next, at eight o’clock, A. M. at 
the Columbia House, corner of Spruce and Eleventh 
streets, where the Squadron will be formed in honor 
of the Anniversary of our Independence. Punctual at- 
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tendance is expected, as the line of march will be taken 
precisely at 9 o’clock! The honorary members are 
respectfully invited to dine with the Troop on that 
day, at 2 o’clock, P. M. at Mendenhall’s tavern, near 
the Falls of Schuylkill. 
‘‘June 30, [1809].’’ : 
‘‘Ropert WHarton, Captain.’’ 


“¢CavaLry OrpER.52° 


‘<The members of the Szconp Crry Troop of Cavary, 
will meet at the Centre House Tavern, on Tuesday next 
the 4th of July, at 8 o’clock, A. M., compleatly equipt, 
when and where they will receive the orders for the 
day. 

‘Tomas W. Francis, Capt.’’ 

“july 1, [1809].’’ 


““CavaLry Orper.5*! 


‘<The members composing the Turrp Troop of Crry 
CAVALRY, are requested to meet at the Columbia House, 
corner of Spruce and Eleventh-streets, on Tuesday 
next, the 4th July, at 8 o’clock, A. M. compleatly equipt 
—Punctual attendance is required, as the line of march 
for Germantown will be taken up precisely at 9 o’clock. 

‘‘Joun M. Prices, Captain.’’ 

‘july 1, [1809].”’ 


On September 6, 1809, it is interesting to note that 
the First Troop met without uniform at the Shake- 
speare Hotel to discuss a contemplated change in the 
uniform of the corps.°*? It was about this time that the 
time-honored uniform of the Second Troop, adopted 
in 1775, was replaced by the beautiful hussar type of 
dress to be worn by the Troop until 1825. As Charles 
M. Lefferts, the authority on early American uniforms, 
has said, ‘‘It is not surprising that the Troop dress was 
changed so completely from 1790 as Light Dragoon to 
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that of 1810 when they appear as Hussars, for in mak- 
ing this change they followed the English order of con- 
verting regiments of Light Dragoons into Hussars dur- 
ing the same period, as most of the English Hussar 
regimental records will show, and also the style of 
dress follows the English in every way.’’ It was not 
until 1825 that the Second Troop substituted for the 
handsome uniform adopted at this time the still hand- 
somer one of that date, a radical change back from the 
hussar type to that of a dragoon. 

The customary Squadron and regimental drills were 
held in October in response to the following :—*** 


‘“‘T’RooP ORDERS. 


‘‘The Seconp Ciry Troop of Cavatry, will parade 
completely equipt on Mondays 2d, 9th and 16th of Oc- 
tober next at 2 o’clock, P. M. at Peter Evan’s Tavern, 
near the Permanent Bridge; and on Thursday the 19th, 
at same place, at one o’clock, P. M. in order to join the 
50th regiment, to which this troop is attached. 

‘““T Hos. W. Francis, Capt. 

‘“‘N. B. The court of appeals, will be held at the 
Shakespeare Hotel, on Saturday 21st October, between 
the hours of 5 and 7 o’clock.’’ 

‘“Sept. 29, [1809].’’ 


In November, on the 20th instant, there occurred a 
Division parade followed by a military féte, in which 
the mounted troops participated, according to the fol- 
lowing First Troop notice :—*4 


‘¢ ATTENTION. 


‘“The First Troop of Ligut Horss, will parade at my 
quarters, compleatly equipped, and with cloaks and 
pads (each member will provide twelve rounds of 
blank cartridges), on Monday, the 20th inst. precisely 
at 8 o’clock, A. M. in order to form with the first divi- 
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sion to which the troop is attached, from whence they 
will march to partake of the military féte of the day. 
““Nov. 17, [1809].”’ 


‘‘Ropert WuHarton, Capt.’’ 


The military year came to a close with a series of 
meetings of vital importance, tending toward a closer 
union of the cavalry forces of the vicinity, and result- 
ing, in the following year, in the formation of a volun- 
teer regiment of city and county cavalry. The notices 
of these meetings follow :— 


“¢ CavaLry.225 


The Officers of the respective corps of Cavalry of the 
city and County of Philadelphia, are invited to attend 
a meeting at the Shakespeare Hotel, on Saturday next 
[Dec. 9], at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, to consider the 
propriety of organizing a Regiment of Cavalry, to be 
attached to the first division of Pennsylvania Militia.’’ 

“dec. 5, [1809].”’ 


“¢ CavaLRy.°36 


‘‘An adjourned meeting of the Officers of the re- 
spective Corps of Cavalry of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, will be held at the Shakespeare Hotel, on 
Saturday next, the 23d instant, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

“dee. 20, [1809].’’ 


‘‘JoHn Situ, Secretary.’ 


The next day the following Troop notice ap- 
peared :—°*" 


*¢CavaLRy OrpDu&ks. 


‘“The members comprising the Second City Troop 
of Cavalry, will meet at Nice’s Tavern, on Friday the 
22d instant, at 6 o’clock in the evening. Punctual at- 
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tendance is requested, as business of importance will 
be laid before the Troop. 
““THos. W. Francis, Capt.’’ 
“*dee. 21, [1809].’’ 


This meeting was subsequently postponed until 
Saturday the 23d inst. at the same place and hour.*** 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FIRST REGIMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA CAVALRY OF 1810. 


The foreign relations of the United States, which 
had improved somewhat during 1809, now took a de- 
cided turn for the worse, and throughout 1810 they con- 
tinued doubtful and almost hostile. The open rupture 
with Francis J. Jackson, the British Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, brought events to 
a crisis. Consequently, President Madison’s message, 
on January 3, 1810, considered the raising of more 
troops to be necessary, and recommended that 20,000 
volunteers be accepted for service at the shortest warn- 
ing.589 

The Philadelphia Cavalry Corps were not lacking in 
the current military enthusiasm. Indoor drills con- 
tinued throughout the winter; and on January 10, 1810, 
we find that officers of the various troops, including 
those of the Second Troop, uniting in a memorial 
which was, on that day, presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Lancaster by Mr. Thompson, and which, 
in behalf of themselves and the corps of cavalry they 
commanded, ‘‘requested for reasons therein stated, 
that the portion of militia cavalry belonging to the city 
and county of Philadelphia, may be authorized by law 
to form themselves into a regiment, to be attached to 
the first division.’’ This memorial—which was the 
direct outcome of the two meetings of the cavalry 
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officers held in the preceding month—was read and 
referred to the Committee on the Militia System,®° 
where it was held up until the following session of the 
State Legislature. While waiting for some action by 
the State Legislature, the various Troop commanders 
came to an agreement whereby a temporary organiza- 
tion was effected for the celebration of February 22d. 

Toward the close of January the following Troop 
order appeared :—*! 


“¢CavaLRY ORDERS. 


‘‘The Members composing the Second City Troop of 
Cavalry, will meet at Nice’s Tavern, on Saturday the 
27th inst. at 6 o’clock in the evening—Punctual attend- 
ance is requested. 


“‘Tsomas W. FRANCIS, Capt.”’ 
‘‘Jan 26, [1810].’’ 


By this time the volunteer association of the Cavalry 
Troops of the City and County had been accomplished, 
and the Regiment then formed—which in the follow- 
ing year was authorized by the State Legislature— 
was destined to take an active part in local military 
affairs until the War of 1812. Its first public appear- 
ance was on February 22d, 1810, according to the fol- 
lowing notice :—*®? 


‘“CavaLRY ORDERS. 


‘“‘The Troops of Cavalry, of the City and County of 
Philadelphia, who have agreed to celebrate, by Military 
Parade, the Anniversary of the day that gave birth to 
our departed Hero and Friend, GEORGE WASHING- 
TON, will parade compleatly equipped (each member 
to provide three rounds of blank cartridge) on Thurs- 
day, the 22d instant, precisely at 10 o’clock, A. M. in the 
vacant ground immediately north of the Centre Square 
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—The Adjutant will designate the rank, each troop 
will take in the line. 
‘‘Ropert WuHarton, Senr. Capt. 
and Commandant of the day.’’ 
‘<feb. 19, [1810].’’ 


The Second Troop order for this event was as fol- 
lows :598 


‘¢CavaLRy ORDERS. 


“The SECOND CITY TROOP of CAVALRY, will 
parade in Seventh-street, between Market and Chest- 
nut-street, completely equipped, each member to pro- 
vide three rounds of blank cartridge, on THURSDAY, 
the 22d inst. at half past 8 o’clock, A. M. in order to 
join in celebrating the anniversary of the day that gave 
to our country its Father and Friend GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 

‘‘The troop will dine at Jacob Nice’s at 3 o’clock, 
P. M. 


“Tomas W. Francis, Capt.’’ 
‘“‘feb. 21, [1810].’’ 


The regiment made a fine appearance that day, as is 
indicated by the following account :—* ‘‘ A regiment of 
Cavalry, consisting of all the troops in the city, and 
some from the county, amounting to 250 men, paraded 
for the first time, under the command of Robert Whar- 
ton, as Senior Captain. Their appearance was truly 
martial and splendid, and contributed very much to 
encrease the honors of the day.’’ Subsequent to the 
parade a service was held in the First Presbyterian 
Church, in Market Street, which was attended by some 
of the military, and where an oration was delivered in 

“honor of the day.5®> Later in the afternoon the various 
Troops partook of their customary dinners. It is un- 
fortunate that an account of the Second Troop dinner 
at Nice’s Tavern is not accessible. The First Troop 
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dined at the Shakespeare Hotel, and among their toasts 
was the following :—**® ‘412. The contemplated regi- 
ment of Cavalry of the City and County of Philadel- 
phia. Its basis the public welfare, discipline its super- 
structure.’’ The Third Troop, or ‘‘ Volunteer Greens,’’ 
at their dinner drank the following :—* ‘‘12. The asso- 
ciated volunteer troops of cavalry of the city and 
county of Philadelphia—may they always be ready at 
their country’s call, to maintain her rights and avenge 
her wrongs;’’ while at the dinner of the First County 
Troop of Cavalry, Captain Caleb Hughes, the follow- 
ing toast is recorded :—**® ‘‘The United Troops of the 
City and County of Philadelphia—may friendship and 
harmony ever be the order of the day.—3 cheers.’’ 

The usual spring Squadron drills were arranged for 
at a business meeting of the Second Troop on May 5, 
as follows :—*? 


**CavaLRY ORDER. 


‘‘The members composing the Second City Troop of 
Cavalry, are particularly requested to meet at Nice’s 
Tavern, on Saturday evening [May 5] at 7 o’clock, on 
business of importance. It is expected every member 
will be punctual in attendance. 

‘“‘THomas W. Francis, Captain.’’ 

‘“‘may 4, [1810].”’ 


Accordingly, two days later the following announce- 
ment was made :®° 


“¢CavaLey ORDER. 


‘“‘The Second City Troop of Cavalry, will parade 
compleatly equipped on Monday the 7th, 14th and 21st. 
inst. at 2 o’clock, P. M. on the usual ground near the 
permanent Bridge, and on Thursday the 17th inst. at 2 
o’clock, P. M. at the same place in order to join the 
50th Regiment to which the troop is attached. 
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‘¢A court of appeal will be held at Nice’s tavern, on 
Saturday the 2d June, between the hours of 5 and 8 
o’clock, P. M. 

‘‘By order of the Commanding Officer.’’ 
may et «f1810).’’ 
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5” Philip Wager, third son of Peter George Wager (born in Lamp- 
pertheim, Hesse, Germany, in 1708; arrived in Philadelphia, September 
16, 1736: died in Philadelphia, October 24, 1750) and Anna Margaretha 
Wager (married Philip Stein in 1759); and brother of Peter (born in 
September, 1736; baptized in Christ Church in 1741); John Conrad 
(born in 1747; married January 30, 1770, to Sarah Harper; died in 
1803) who in 1777, was a private in Captain George Reinhard’s Sixth 
Company, Third City Battalion, Colonel Jacob Morgan; on August 10, 
1780, a private in the First Company, Captain Alexander Quarrier, Third 
Battalion, in active service; in 1784, clerk of the Fourth Company, 
Captain Andrew Burkhard, Fourth Battalion, Colonel William Will; 
and in 1785, a private in this company, then commanded by Captain 
Conrad Rush; William, who, in July, 1777, was a private in the Fifth 
Company, Captain Williamson Tolbert, Third City Battalion, Colonel 
Jacob Morgan; on August 10, 1780, a private in Captain Burkhard’s 
company of the Third Regiment Volunteer Infantry; and, in 1785-86, 
in the Second Company, Captain Conrad Rush, Fourth Battalion, Colonel 
Will; Elizabeth (died in 1815); Mathias, in 1787, a private in the 
Fifth Company, Captain Christian Sheetz, Seventh City Battalion, 
Colonel William Coats; and Johann Peter (born posthumously; bap- 
tized in 1751; took the oath of allegiance to the State, June 27, 1777; 
in July 1777, a private in the Sixth Company, Third Battalion, Col. 
Jacob Morgan; still living in 1792); was born in Philadelphia in 1748, 
and became a prominent wine-merchant of that city, residing on High 
[Market] street between Fourth and Fifth Streets. He was the senior 
member of the firm Wager and Habacker (George Habacker married 
Mary Dick on November 25, 1779; died August 12, 1792). On October 
31, 1771, Philip Wager was married in old Swedes’ Church to Maria, 
daughter of Christopher Keller. He was subsequently married in the 
German Reformed Church to Hannah (born in 1760; died September 24, 
1831), daughter of Christian Wirtz, of Lancaster and Philadelphia. He 
was a private in Captain Samuel Simpson’s Company of City Guards 
in 1776; then a private in Captain Francis C. Hassenclever’s Company 
of Foot of the First Philadelphia Battalion, on December 19, 1776; in 
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July, 1777, a private in Captain John Linnington’s Eighth Company, 
Third Battalion, Col. Jacob Morgan; and in Captain Peters’ Company 
of Philadelphia Militia from 1777 to 1783; from 1784 to 1787, he was 
a private in Captain Conrad Rush’s Company of Col. William Will’s 
Fourth Battalion. He subsequently attained the rank of Major in the 
Philadelphia Militia. In 1778, his place of business was on Second 
Street. In October, 1778, he signed a petition for clemency for John 
Roberts and Abraham Carlisle under sentence of death for high treason. 
In 1780, he was a member of the Republican Society. On October 10, 
1786, he was elected one of the Wardens of the city; and, on December 
5, 1786, he was named a Trustee of the proposed German College and 
Charity School to be established in Lancaster. He was a resident of 
North Mulberry Ward in 1787. On October 31, 1789, he endorsed the 
candidacy of General Daniel Brodhead for the office of Surveyor General. 
On April 11, 1792, he was elected to Common Council. In 1796, his 
home was at No. 134 North Second Street. In 1805, he became a Char- 
ter Member of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. In 1812, 
he was President of the Board of Managers which that year built the 
bridge across the Schuylkill River at Callowhill Street (destroyed by 
fire September 1, 1838; replaced by a wire suspension bridge which was 
finished on January 2, 1842, and replaced in 1875, by a large bridge 
built by the Keystone Bridge Company). In addition to his city home 
he owned a farm in Germantown and a place in Virginia. His will was 
made on February 21, 1813, and probated on May 19, 1813. He died 
in Philadelphia on May 12, 1813, aged 65 years. His children were: 
George (in 1786, a private in the Sixth Company, Fifth Battalion, Col. 
Benjamin G. Eyre); Margaretta (born in 1785; married January 9, 
1805, to William J. Baker; died January 21, 1844, in her 59th year; 
her son-in-law was Thomas E. Potter) ; Peter; Sarah (died, unmarried, 
at No. 91 Locust Street, on February 25, 1840); Dlizabeth; Henrietta; 
William 8. (in 1814, a private in the First Company, Washington 
Guards, known during the campaign as the Fourth Company, Philadel- 
phia Militia); Juliana H. (died September 25, 1845, and buried from 
the residence of John Miles, No. 2, York Buildings); Philip Stein; 
Hannah 8. (married a Mr. Lowrey); Maria Magdalene born in 1772; 
married on May 11, 1791; to Johann Adam Reigart, Jr., son of Lieut. 
Col. Adam Reigart, of Lancaster, Pa.; died before 1812; their children 
were William Stein Wager, Philip Stein Wager who was born in 1799, 
and died September 23, 1833, in his 35th year, and Hannah Stein 
Wager); Ann (born in 1788; married William T. Smith, merchant, of 
Christiana, Delaware, who died September 10, 1839; she died Monday, 
May 12, 1809, in her 22d year; their daughter, Hannah Wager Smith, 
on June 30, 1829, married John Miles, Jr.); and Sophia M. R. (mar- 
ried, June 10, 1839, to George Plitt, of Washington, D. C.). 

Peter Wager, son of Philip Wager and Hannah Wirtz, was born in 
Philadelphia on March 12, 1782; on January 21, 1808, he was married, 
by Bishop White, to Ann T. Smith (born Oct. 28, 1787; died March 
25, 1850), daughter of Stafford Smith, of the West Indies. In 1805, 
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he became a Charter Member of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. He was long a member of the Second City Troop, and became 
its First Sergeant. He was a wholesale merchant at No. 173 Chestnut 
Street; and in 1838, was President of the Morristown and Valley Rail- 
road Company (office, No. 16 South Sixth Street), which that year 
built the bridge across the Schuylkill River at Conshohocken. Peter 
Wager’s city residence for many years was No. 28 Girard Street. His 
will was dated July 18, 1855. He died in 1863. His children were: 
Blizabeth Smith (born August 21, 1809; died in 1821); Philip Smith 
(born February 15, 1811; died in 1816); Mary Anm (born May 25, 
1812; married December 15, 1831, to James Bate Wager, of Harper’s 
Ferry, Va.; who was born May 29, 1801; they lived at Montgomery 
Square, Montgomery County, Pa.; she died in Chicago in 1893; they 
had fourteen children, including Ellen Virginia, who died January 1, 
1845, and Dr. Peter Wager, who graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1861, became a surgeon in the U. S. Army, and died 
December 25, 1868); Adam Reigart (born January 30, 1814); and 
Hannah (born April 24, 1816; married December 11, 1834, to William 
Badger). 

580 American Daily Advertiser. 

1 Tbid, July 1, 1809. 

*2 Tbid, Sept. 5, 1809. 

55 Thid, Sept. 29, 1809. 

54 American Daily Advertiser, November 17, 1809. 

5 Tbid, Tuesday, December 5, 1809. 

6 Ibid, Wednesday, December 20, 1809. 

* Ibid, December 21, 1809. 

6 Ibid, December 22, 1809. 

8° Scharf and Westcott, vol. 1, p. 544. 

8 Journal of the Twentieth House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pa. 1809-10. 
~ 1 American Daily Advertiser, January 27, 1810. 

* Ibid, Feb. 19, 1890. 

88 American Daily Advertiser, Feb. 21, 1810. 

‘4 Tbid, Feb. 24, 1810. 

% Tbid, Feb. 22, 1810. 

*° Ibid, Feb. 24, 1810. 

"7 Thid, Feb. 26, 1810. 

m8 American Daily Advertiser, February 28, 1810. 

*® Tbid, Friday, May 4, 1810. 

*° Thid, May 7, 1810. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


Two INTERESTING LETTERS. The Editor in looking over some manu- 
scripts in the possession of Mr. J. Vaughan Merrick found two interest- 
ing letters, the first of which has been reproduced on the opposite page of 
this Magazine. The seeond communication to John Vaughan from 
Thomas Cooper, a scientist born in 1759, died in 1840. He was a stormy 
petrel in his time. A friend of Priestley, he went to Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, to practice law. His attack upon John Adams and his 
administration led to his being tried for libel, for which he was in 
prison with a fine of five hundred dollars. From 1811 to 1814 he held 
the chair of chemistry in Dickinson College and from 1816 to 1821 
filled a similar place in Pennsylvania. This letter is written after he 
left Dickinson College and before he came to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He later went to the College of South Carolina of which he 
became President, at the same time professor of chemistry and political 
economy. Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith is preparing a biography of him which 
will reveal one of the most eccentric and versatile characters in the 
history of American education. 


Thomas Cooper to John Vaughan 
September 6, 1815. 
D’ Sir: 

I find that the objection to appointing me President of the Transyl- 
vania College at Lexington is that I am so outrageously democratic 
that even Simon Snyder was compelled to dismiss me as too violent for 
him. The President of the Board of Trustees a Mr. Parker has just 
arrived in Philada. He did not call as he intended on Dr. Armstrong 
or Mr. Duncan here, or all w* have been set right in that respect. I c* 
wish he w* be referred to them and such a misrepresentation corrected ; 
whe' I go there or not; but my wife is desirous of my going and c* 
you not have him hunted up and my character in that respect set right? 
For democrat as I am I am too little so either for Simon Snyder or 
James Madison. 

My trial goes on at Philad. where I shall be in Octr. Pray send a 
note for me to Moses Levy that Mr. Watt will be in Philada. on the 20th 
of Octr. and wishes to assist him in my cause knowing all the facts. 
I will transmit the papers in time. 

Mr. Duncan who is not on my side will be there at the same time. 
Have executed the deed to Johnston and shall transmit it to De E., but 
Hamilton arrived but a day or two ago. 

I want to send to Philada. two boxes of books fit only for scientific 
collections, which I think you c* dispose of for me. They consist of 

Journal de Physique from 1781 to 1792 in all 423 Volumes of which 

32 Vols are half bound. 
Youngs agricultural works viz 
Annals of Agriculture 43 Vols. of which 22 bound 
Farmers Calendar 1 V 
Northern Tour 4 
Southern Tour 1 
Eastern Tour 4 
Experimental Agriculture 4 

Planting and Ornamental Gardening 1 

De Luc’s Historie de la Terre 4 neatly bound 
Recherches sur les modifications de l’Atmosphere 4 V do 
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A human letter from President Jefferson to John Vaughan, containing a 
tribute to Stephen Girard. 
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Essais sur les Montagne 2 V 

Faujas Mineralogie 1 V ; 

Brochant Mineralogie 2 V Superceded by Jamison 

Annales de Chemie about 8 V neatly bound 

Masery (Baron) on Annuities 1 V quite neatly bound 

Barton wanted much to buy the Journal de Physique. These would 
be valuable to a public Library 

Yrs 
Thomas Cooper 


Lost IRIsH RECORDS 


Public Record Office of Northern Ireland, Murray Street, Belfast. 
24th November, 1925. 


Sir,—As your readers are probably aware, the destruction of the Four 
Courts, Dublin, in June 1922, involved in the general ruin the collec- 
tion of Irish Records which were housed there in the Public Record Office 
of Ireland. Since that date a special Record Office has been set up for 
the Ulster administrative unit, known as Northern Ireland, and an 
endeavour has been made to obtain for it any copies of the destroyed 
records relating to that part of the country, namely, the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry and Tyrone, with 
the cities of Belfast and Derry. 

So far one of the methods adopted to repair in part the disaster to 
learning, consequent on the Dublin fire, has been to request those who 
had at any time made copies of, or taken notes from the records now 
destroyed, to allow a copy to be deposited in the new Record Office. 
Effort in Ulster itself bids fair to be rewarded with satisfactory results. 
One gentleman, for instance, deposited his notes covering a period of 
several years’ study. 

It has been suggested by American friends that in view of the ancient 
relations between Ulster and the United States a number of Americans 
might have in their possession copies of records relating to Ulster, 
either by inheritance or as a result of searches here, and that they 
might be willing to deposit them in the new Record Office, or allow a 
copy to be made. If there should be any such amongst your readers, 
would they be kind enough to communicate with me at my official ad- 
dress. We have already had one or two notable donations from America, 
for which we wish to express our thanks. It is likely that in time with 
the careful arranging and indexing, which the Northern Ireland Record 
Office hopes to institute, a mass of material may be got together which 
will enable us to be of service to those who now may help us. 

I an, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
D. A. CHART, 
Deputy Keeper of the Records. 


Book Wotices. 


Lists oF Swiss EMIGRANTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES. Volume II. From the State Archives of Bern 
and Basel, Switzerland. Compiled and edited by Albert Bernhardt 
Faust, A.B., Ph.D., and Gaius Marcus Brumbaugh, M.S., M.D. Pub- 
lished by The National Genealogical Society, Washington, D. C., 1925. 
Royal octavo, cloth, pp. IX, 243. 

This scholarly contribution to genealogical literature bears the same 
relation to Switzerland as Hotten’s Lists of Emigrants does to England, 
and should be in every historical and genealogical library. The first 
volume created much interest among genealogists and enabled many 
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an 


individuals to connect their family lines in this country with Switzer- 
land. This second volume will aid a greater number of persons in 
establishing their lineages. It easily surpasses volume one in the 
quantity, variety and interest of the genealogical and historical material 
assembled. A few important documents are presented in facsimile, a 
vast amount of information is presented in an orderly manner, the 
work is exceedingly well compiled and edited, and an excellent index 
adds to the usefulness of an unusually important book; a human docu- 
ment illuminating the immigration problems of the Colonial period. A 
wealth of material bearing on the settlement of Pennsylvania, of his- 
torical as well as genealogical value, hitherto inaccessible is now avail- 
able in this volume which reflects great credit on The National Genea- 
logical Society, Dr. Faust, Dr. Brumbaugh, and every one who had any- 
thing to do with it. EK. S. 


Lire oF WILLIAM SAVERY, OF PHILADELPHIA: 1750-1804. By Francis 
R. Taylor. New York: Macmillan, 1925, 8°, pp. x + 474. 

This well-known Quaker missionary is a familiar figure to readers 
of Watson’s Annals, wherein he is described by William McCoy as one 
of the stars in the ministers’ gallery at the time of the Federal Con- 
vention. In the present work a descendant of Savery’s, brother lays 
American and European historians under obligation by his lively 
descriptions of Philadelphia in 1750 and England, France and Germany 
in 1798. The last days of Tom Paine and other exciting incidents make 
it a real source-book, so that the student will echo the wish of a 
Harvard professor to have Savery’s manuscript-diary published in ae 
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PRO-JACKSON SENTIMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
1820-1828. 


BY HERMAN HAILPERIN, A.M. 
INTRODUCTION. 


It is a well-known fact that Andrew Jackson was 
given an overwhelming vote by Pennsylvania in the 
elections of 1824 and 1828. Channing sums up for us 
the appeal which Jackson made to the democracy of 
Pennsylvania in 1824, in these words: ‘‘In some man- 
ner that is not explicable from accessible books and 
manuscripts, Jackson appealed to the democracy of 
Pennsylvania and his adherents in that State were 
much better led than were the partisans of any other 
candidate.’ To the student of American history, 
Pennsylvania’s reverence and worship in the twenties 
of Andrew Jackson always has aroused much interest 
and wonder and has brought forth various explana- 
tions. Ogg, in his The Reign of Andrew Jackson, claims 
that clever propaganda made Pennsylvania ‘‘ Jackson 
mad,’’ and that the cry of ‘‘down with the caucus’’ 
rallied many to the support of Jackson in 1824.2, Bas- 
sett implies that Jackson received support from the 
western half of the State, where the Scotch-Irish pre- 
dominated, because he was the son of a Scotch-Irish 
immigrant. The same author considers the whole 


1Channing, A History of the United States, V, 356. 
* Ogg, The Reign of Andrew Jackson, p. 84. 
°’ The Life of Andrew Jackson, I, 331. 
VoL. L.—13 193 
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pro-Jackson movement, a phase of the ‘‘Western up- 
heavel,’’* and an evidence of Pennsylvania’s attach- 
ment to the ‘‘personality of Jackson,’’ without regard 
to the political doctrines held by him. Frederick J. 
Turner sees in the support of Jackson, the choice of a 
man of the people by a rising frontier democracy.® 
That Jackson personified in his presidency the essen- 
tial Western traits, thereby making him the idol of the 
popular will, is claimed by this scholar of the American 
frontier as the basic motive behind the Jackson vote in 
the developing West.’ Channing believes that Jack- 
son’s adherents in Pennsylvania ‘‘were much better 
led than were the partisans of any other candidate.’’® 
In reference to the election of 1828, the same historian 
holds that Jackson was raised to the presidency, in part 
by the ‘‘employment of most unjustifiable methods by 
his partisans in Pennsylvania and New York,’” and 
because the Jacksonians in Congress had brought about 
the passage of the abominable tariff of 1828, and 
thereby preserved the good will of the Southerners, 
while the Pennsylvanians saw in it the means of pro- 
tecting iron? Channing also adds that Jackson’s in- 
terests in Pennsylvania were most ably managed by 
James Buchanan and his lieutenants.“ 

Pennsylvania’s support of Jackson was certainly a 
phase of the ‘‘Western upheaval;’’ it was also due to 
a new self-consciousness and organization among the 
growing laboring classes in the east, rallying to the aid 
of Western democracy.!? 

Western Pennsylvania from its first settlement was 


*The Life of Andrew Jackson, II, 531. 

*Tbid., p. 376. 

*The Frontier in American History, pp. 252-255. 

" Ibid., p. 254. 

*A History of the United States, V, 357. 

°Ibid., p. 376. 

” Tbid., pp. 371f. 

4 Tbid., p. 371. 

* Turner, The Frontier in American History, p. 216. 
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peculiarly ‘‘frontier’’ in spirit. The very people who 
predominated possessed the inborn qualities of fear- 
lessness, independence and keen common sense.'3 
These Scotch-Irish came into this region with a pre- 
conceived notion about the justification of squatting, 
and an almost ‘‘inherent hatred and disregard for 
rents of any kind whatsoever.’”* <A people with such 
characteristics, pioneer in their very essence, were al- 
ready attuned to the call of frontier and Western de- 
mocracy. 

The history of this section of the country from the 
founding of the Republic was a veritable preparation 
for the rise of Jacksonian democracy in the twenties. 
From the very birth of the nation, the people in West- 
ern Pennsylvania were anti-federal.® The Whiskey 
Insurrection of 1794 was the revolt of the American 
frontiersman against methods that seemed inquisi- 
torial and foreign.1® The tax upon whiskey and the 
consequent insurrection, followed by the troubles in 
Adams’ administration, together with the Alien Act, 
only embittered these people to a larger degree than 
before against the Federals and anything that smacked 
of Federalism.17 All in all, the social and political 
forces in Pennsylvania seemed to be more centrifugal 
than centripetal,—the latter were the governmental 
forces, in the section of our country known as New 
England. 

Rather than describe the heights to which Pennsyl- 
vania’s frontier worship of the ‘‘ Hero of New Orleans”’ 
reached, it might be well to cite two anecdotes relating 
to Jacksonian support in this frontier democracy of 


® Ford, The Scotch-Irish in America, pp. 466, 540; Riley, American 
Thought, p. 121. 

“Fullerton, “Squatters in Early Western Pennsylvania;” Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, V. 6, No. 3, p. 169. 

* McWilliams, “Political Activities in Western Pennsylvania, 1800- 
1816,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, V. 7, No. 4, p. 225. 

** Channing, op. cit., IV., pp. 138f. 

™ McWilliams, op. cit., p. 226. 
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which Andrew Jackson was the very personification. 
In the vote of one of the river townships of the Juniata 
Valley, out of nearly one hundred votes there was but 
one Federalist. Since he was a highly respected citi- 
zen and generally esteemed, he was allowed to vote the 
Federai ticket without offensive criticism. In 1824 
Jackson received the entire vote of the township, with 
a single exception, and as that was the vote of John 
Light, a respected neighbor, everything went off peace- 
fully. In 1828, when Adams and Jackson ran again, the 
people were canvassed again, and all were rounded up 
for Jackson except John Light. The election was held 
in a place of much fresh whiskey which enthused the 
Jackson rooters. When the vote was counted, to the 
utter consternation of the Jackson people, there were 
three Adams votes in the box. One vote for Adams 
was all right, but the whole Jackson force started off to 
find the two others who had betrayed the party. One 
discovered was a laborer who had been discharged 
sometime before by a prominent Jackson man, and he 
was whipped on the spot. After a most careful search 
they could not find the exact partner, but since they 
strongly suspected two persons, in order to make sure 
of it the Jackson men whipped both.1® 

The other anecdote as I received it is as follows: 
There was a tavern somewhere in the Alleghenies 
called the Liberty Hotel. On one occasion a man who 
did not agree with the sentiment of the community de- 
nounced General Jackson in the presence of the pro- 
prietor and the bar room crowd. The owner instantly 
cried out, ‘‘This is Liberty Hotel and there is freedom 
of speech here but if any man says anything agin Andy 
Jackson we send daylight through him.’’!® 

In spite of these anecdotes and the close attachment 
of the ‘‘frontier’’ people to their ‘‘Hero,’’ I believe 


** McLure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, I, pp. 25f. 
* For this anecdote, I am indebted to Mr. H. H. Shenk, the Archivist 
at the Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg. 
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that writers have exaggerated the personal in the ‘‘ Pe- 
riod of Personal Politics, 1816-1832’’ and have over- 
emphasized the fact that issues were subordinated to 
personalities. If the people in Pennsylvania had known 
the exact views of Adams and Jackson, the voting 
would have taken a different turn. The views of these 
men were deliberately kept from the people throughout 
. the campaigns. Let us take the matter of protection 
and the bank question. Turner makes this statement: 
“‘He [Jackson] denounced the money power, banks 
and the whole credit system and sounded a fierce tocsin 
of danger against the increasing influence of wealth in 
politics.’’?° These words certainly apply to the years 
after the reign of Jackson began. But during the elec- 
tions he said nothing about the Bank, because his posi- 
tion was fixed,—and so was Pennsylvania’s! The 
Keystone State for many years had favored a Bank of 
the United States, a high protective tariff, and internal 
improvements." And Jackson had to be on his guard 
not to run counter to the wishes of his Pennsylvania 
supporters, and yet not lose favor with the South and 
Southwestern States, which were anti-tariff. He and 
his managers in Pennsylvania had to be ‘‘judicious’’ 
in more matters than the tariff alone. This item will 
be dealt with in more detail in the succeeding chapters. 

There were without doubt real issues in Pennsyl- 
vania elections of 1824 and 1828. The caucus question 
loomed up strongly; protection and internal improve- 
ments attracted much attention, especially in 1828; the 
Bank and money powers became a heated issue im- 
mediately after the election of 1828; and in the east, 
especially Philadelphia, the rise of a labor-class con- 
sciousness brought into the realm of politics a new 
element, destined to play a great role in later Amer- 
ican history. 


»® Turner, op. cit., p. 173. 
1 Fitzpatrick, “Autobiography of Martin Van Buren,” Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association, 1918, V. II, p. 314. 
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Before entering into the main body of the paper, it 
might be well to state here that the popular triumph of 
Andrew Jackson in 1824 was the beginning of a de- 
mocracy, the methods of which found their culmina- 
tion in the elections of the forties, marked by ‘‘hurrah’’ 
campaigns with processions, banners and enormous 
mass meetings. The election of Jackson in 1828, ush- 
ered in the democracy of the next thirty years, giving 
us the terminus ad quem of the old era of trained 
statesmen for the Presidency and the terminus a quo 
of the popular hero.??, From 1829 when Andrew Jack- 
son became President to the inauguration of Lincoln 
in 1861 the Democrats had control of the government, 
with the exception of the two short terms of the Whig 
Presidents, Harrison and Tyler. 


Cuapter I. 
THE ELECTION oF 1824. 


Martin Van Buren in his autobiography has stated, 
and correctly so, that Jackson was supported generally 
because his military character was admired, because he 
had a reputation for integrity in all things, and because 
the people were dissatisfied with the caucus system.”* 
This was particularly true in Pennsylvania. In this 
discussion these causes will be considered in the inverse 
of the order given by Van Buren. 

The real issue in the campaign of 1824 was the man- 
ner of selecting the President. Should a group of con- 
gressmen, or should the people determine upon the 
election of the Chief Executive? As early as Novem- 
ber 14, 1823 the Democratic Republican Committee of 
Correspondence of Allegheny County pronounced the 
question which to them was of momentous import to 
the liberties of this country—‘‘ Shall the people or Con- 


” Turner, op. cit., p. 254. 
* Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 449. 
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eress select our President?’’+ In this pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the people, the caucus system is called an 
‘*elective despotism,’’ in which the fetters of a British 
king are exchanged for the chains of American 
despots.*> Impatience with the caucus system showed 
itself in numerous nominations of Crawford, Calhoun, 
or Jackson in various county and city conventions.”® 
The resolutions drawn up at a Philadelphia meeting 
on Saturday, January 17, 1824, reflect the general at- 
titude throughout the State toward the dethroning of 
‘‘King Caucus.”’ 


Whereas, the constitution and political institutions of our country, 
guarantee to the people alone the authority to elect their own rulers, 
and that from them alone can emanate a choice of public officers, and 
that it is their exclusive right to hold public meetings for the adoption 
and sanction of public men and measures. And whereas, the general 
sentiment of the democratic party throughout the union as expressed. 
by their legislative and public bodies, most evidently demonstrate the 
fact, that the reasons which originally produced a caucus for the Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential nomination, no longer exist, and that its 
continuance involves considerations of national impolicy, and implicate 
the pure and sacred principles of democracy,—therefore, Resolved, that 
taking into consideration the peculiar relation of parties at the present 
moment, we deem it expedient to coincide in the views of those members 
of the Legislature, who have called a convention to be held at Harris- 
burg on the 4th of March next.” 


At a later meeting, February 11th, delegates to the 
Harrisburg Convention were chosen and further reso- 
lutions condemning the caucus system, together with a 
cordial recommendation to all citizens to elect Andrew 
Jackson, were drawn up.” ‘The proceedings of this 
meeting were published in all the Democratic papers 
of the State.*® The caucus was made to appear by the 


** Address of Democratic Republican Committee of Correspondence of 
Allegheny County, friendly to the election of Andrew Jackson, November 
14, 1828, p. 5. 

* Tbid., p. 8. 

** Mercury, November 18 and December 16, 1823; January 6 and 20, 
1824; Harrisburgh Chronicle, January 26, 1824. 

7 Ibid., February 3, 1824, quoting the Columbian Observer. 

* Ibid., March 2, 1824, 

»* Ibid. 
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Jackson papers as the means of electing any candidate, 
regardless of his qualifications. Thus one of the Har- 
risburg papers asked, ‘‘On what are the supporters 
of Mr. Crawford resting his pretensions? Not upon 
talents or services of any description whatever . . 
but upon a recommendation of 62 members of Con- 
gress.’° The defeat of ‘‘King Caucus’’ was made 
synonymous with the growing desire on the part of the 
people to think and act for themselves.*! In general, 
the caucus and its appurtenances were made the works 
of the Federal Ticket and the Adams supporters.*? 
The cry went forth to the citizens not to surrender the 
‘‘rights of the people to caucus mongers or intrig- 
uers.’°3 So strong was Pennsylvania’s feeling against 
the caucus, that in the early part of 1824 in the State 
legislature, a report by a committee was rejected, by a 
vote of more than two to one, because it contained a 
clause which by implication (!) sanctioned a caucus.** 
Out of one hundred papers in Pennsylvania only three 
were for the caucus.*® 

McClure in his Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania says 
that ‘‘ Jackson was more blindly worshipped in Penn- 
sylvania than in any other State of the Union.’* This 
statement is somewhat of an exaggeration because a 
study of any other frontier or typically western sec- 
tion gives evidence of a similar attachment to the 
‘‘Hero of New Orleans.’’** In Pennsylvania it was 
Jackson’s military character and reputation for in- 
tegrity in all matters that gained him such a large and 
devoted following. In the summer of 1823, meetings 


°° Harrisburgh Chronicle, April 5. 

*1 Allegheny Democrat, June 29. 

Pennsylvania Intelligencer, September 21. 

* Pennsylvanian, November 13. 

** Stanwood, A History of the Presidency, p. 129. 

* National Gazette and Literary Register, April 7, 1824. 

** Tbid., p. 25. 

*7 Roseboom, Ohio in the Presidential Dlection of 1824, p. 168, pp. 
200ff. 
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were held in Pittsburgh to endorse one of the five pres- 
idential candidates. At one of the meetings, Adams 
received sixty votes, Clay fifty, and Clinton a few 
more; and when Jackson’s name was put up, a resolu- 
tion endorsing him was carried by acclamation. ‘‘It 
was then resolved as the sense of the meeting that the 
decisive character, acknowledged ability and public 
services of Jackson gave him the best earned claims 
to the Presidency, and that his friends in every county 
in the State ought to come forward and say so.’”°® 

As early as 1821, Thomas J. Rogers, a member of 
Congress and Manufacturer, and S. D. Ingham, a law- 
yer, had organized the politicians for Calhoun.*® The 
Pennsylvania farmers, especially those who lived in 
the western half of the State, where the Scotch-Irish 
were in the majority, were not interested in him. 
When Jackson was presented as a candidate to the 
Pittsburgh people, the Calhoun leaders sensed trouble. 
Edward Patchell, an ignorant preacher of that section, 
tells how finally they were victorious for Jackson. 
Since his letter to Andrew Jackson, containing an ac- 
count of Patchell’s conduct in the nomination, illus- 
trates the general attitude of the people toward Jack- 
son, it will be well to quote it in full: 


Although F well knew that my talents were inadequate to the task, 
yet I depended not only in my personal courage alone, but I trusted in 
my God, and your God, whome hath raised you up for to be a Saviour 
and a deliverour for his people. I considered you were justly entitled 
to the nation’s gratitude, and although I well knew that I was not a 
poletetion, yet nevertheless ware I to try I could do something. And if 
Henry Baldwin had, as he promised assisted me, I would not have had 
the half of the trouble or difficulty in turning the people on the straight 
course that I had. Mr. Baldwin wrote the advertisement for the call of 
the first meeting which was held in the Courthouse in favour of your 
Election, and sent it to me to get it published. The meeting was very 
numerous, much larger than ever had been known here. After the chair- 


% McMaster, A History of the People of the United States V, 59. 
McMaster bases his information on the Richmond Inquirer, August 22, 
1823, which contains a news item of this meeting of Allegheny county 
citizens. 

®° Bassett, op. cit. I, 331. 
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man and the secretaries ware appointed Mr. Baldwin states the object 
of the meeting, and your name ware placed at the foot of the list. Wm. 
H. Crawford got one vote, H. Clay five, J. Q. Adams two, J. C. Calhoun 
four, and Gen. Andrew Jackson upward of 1000. A resolution was then 
offered that “Henry Baldwin be appointed to write an Address” to the 
democratic republicans throughout the United States. But the very 
next day, as I have understood, Mr. Baldwin met with Judge Riddle, 
your old boot-maker, and he hooted him and fully persuaded him that 
Mr. Wm. H. Crawford would be taken up in caucus, and would be elected 
President beyond any manner of doubt. From that day until this, Mr. 
Baldwin was never known to write the scrape of a pen either for or 
against you—But I believe has ever since been praying good God, good 
Devil not knowing whose hands he might fall into. I was then drove to 
the alternative of inlisting a young lawyer under my banner, meer boys, 
as Judge Riddle used to call them. But with the assistance of the boys 
I have accomplished wonders. I have reduced the Lousie party here 
from ten thousand to something less than fifty, and they are chiefly the 
antient and notorious wire workers, they are the office holders and office 
hunters, and all they can do now is grin and shew their teeth. . . . Had 
I been in possession of the learning, talents and political knowledge of 
Henry Baldwin, I have the vanity to think that long ere now, I would 
have reduced the people into a sense of their duty. But Jackson, I 
must repeat it, I have done no more than my duty, and I even forbid 
you to return me thanks; And should we fail this Election, I will pray 
my God to spare life until I see Andrew Jackson President of the United 
States, and then let me close my eyes in peace. Hdward Patchell to 
Jackson, August 7, 1824, Jackson, Mss.® 


A meeting at Carlisle, in the central part of the State, 
showed the same attitude. The meeting was originally 
called by the Calhoun supporters, but ended with a 
unanimous and enthusiastic resolution in favor of 
Jackson.*! In Philadelphia, later, the will of the people 
determined again upon Jackson.*? Well did the article 
in the Pittsburgh Mercury reporting the Harrisburg 
Convention of March 4, remark, ‘‘One thing, however, 
is certain, that with fair play, General Jackson cannot 
be deprived of the votes of Pennsylvania. He is too 
strongly entrenched in the confidence and affections of 
the people, to apprehend any danger from open at- 
tack 5 


® Bassett, op. cit. I, pp. 332f. 
“ Toid., p. 333. 

“ Thid, p. 333. 

“* Mercury, March 23, ’24. 
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Jackson was entrenched in the people’s confidence, 
because he was the ‘‘only surviving hero of the revolu- 
tion ;’’ because he ‘‘is second only to the father of our 
country ;’’ because to ‘‘defend you he attacked the per- 
fidious Spaniard in his fort, he fought the haughty 
Briton in the open field;’’ because he was the second 
Washington.** It is not all uncommon to hear Jack- 
son’s name mentioned in the same breath with Wash- 
ington throughout the campaign.*® In retort to those 
who charged Jackson with inability along literary 
lines, we find this jingle, 

For President 

John Quincy Adams, 
who can write, 
Andrew Jackson, 

who can fight.“ - 
When the President of the United States gave Jackson 
the gold medal on Tuesday, March 16, voted by Con- 
gress, for his gallant conduct at New Orleans, the dem- 
ocratic papers capitalized the event for the coming 
election, and gave praise to the military prowess of the 
great hero.47 This reverence for Jackson because of 
his military heroism was by no means confined to the 
western portion of the State.*® The Pennsylvaman, 
a Harrisburg paper, carries a ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of 
General Andrew Jackson’’ and devotes ten wide col- 
umns to it, with the major portion describing the de- 
fense of New Orleans.*® One of the editors, fearing 
that Lafayette, who was the nation’s guest, in the fall 
of 1824, might eclipse the popularity of the candidate 
of the people with the loud applause wherever he made 
his appearance, reminded the citizens that General 


“ Mercury, February 10, 1824. 

*Tbid., January 13, February 10; Pennsylvanian, June 5. 
“ Tbid., May 4. 

“Tbid., March 30, Pennsylvania Intelligencer, July 21. 

*® Harrisburgh Chronicle, April 19. 

© Pennsylvanian, April 17 and 24. 
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Jackson was also a ‘‘soldier of the revolutionary war,’’ 
and the preserver of New Orleans.*° 

But Jackson’s heroism in his military career was 
made the target of attack by the Adams men. He was 
charged with cruelty, blood-thirsty murder, and con- 
duct unbecoming a Christian.*' So we find the demo- 
cratic papers carrying anecdotes about Jackson, giving 
evidence of his tenderness and humanity, and answer- 
ing the ‘‘intriguers, worse than savages’’ who accuse 
Jackson of ‘‘savage ferocity and an endless thirst of 
blood.’? In the domestic circle, Jackson, the hero of 
New Orleans, is made as ‘‘meek as a lamb,’’ though in 
the field of battle, he is as ‘‘bold as a lion;’’ Jackson 
is aman of mild demeanor, his ‘‘amiable wife is a mem- 
ber in full communion with the Presbyterian Church 
at Nashville,’’ and they both attend church every Sun- 
day.°> Jackson’s home life is painted in calm, idyllic 
colors, and he is described as ‘‘sagacious and indefatig- 
able in business,’’ living in the manner of a ‘‘substan- 
tial farmer.’’>* 

Not only was Jackson’s popularity due to his ser- 
vices in war, but also to this fact, that he personified all 
the forees that would destroy federalism and establish 
the government of the people. We mentioned in the 
Introduction the attitude of the people west of the Al- 
leghenies toward the Federals of earlier days.®> One 
of the Pittsburgh papers carried on ‘‘Original Biog- 
raphy’’ of Jackson (original in more than one sense), 
in which almost every line is made to utter Jackson’s 
anti-British feeling, his inborn anti-federalism, and his 
natural inheritance of a love of liberty and hatred of 
kings and things foreign.5® Let us quote but the first 


© Pennsylvanian, October 16. 

** Ibid., March 27, April 24, September 14 and 18. 

* Tbid., March 27. 

% Mercury, April 6. 

* Pennsylvanian, April 24. 

5° See ante p. 2. 

** Mercury, November 4 and 11, 1823; January 6, 1824. 
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paragraph of this biography which is continued in 
several issues of the paper: 


Andrew Jackson was lineally descended from Irish parents, who had 
suffered intense oppression under the tyranny of England. His grand- 
father was butchered at the siege of Carrickfergus; and all his ancestors 
had ample cause to execrate the infuriated persecutions of that cruel 
and unjust government, to whose implacable hatred most of them became 
victims, in their persons, their property, or their lives. To escape this 
insatiate barbarity which generation after generation failed to glut, his 
father determined to emigrate to America, and in 1765 landed in South 
Carolina, which he had chosen as the place of his future residence. 
Andrew was born in the settlement of Waxsaw, now the district of 
Marion, in that state, on the 15th of March, 1767, being the youngest 
of three sons, all of whom he has lived to survive. The estate of his 
father seems to have been rather limited than affluent; and dying not 
long after the birth of our military hero, he left a widow and three sons 
to subsist on a small patrimony, which seems, however, to have been 
fully competent to their comfort and independence.” 

Some of the papers saw in the democratic cause the 
opposition to that tradition in American politics and 
government which looked like a royal dynasty,—the 
tradition of making the Secretary of State the Presi- 
dent. For twenty-four years none but a secretary of 
the cabinet had been elevated to the Presidency, and 
now came Andrew Jackson, ‘‘pure, untrammeled and 
unpledged from the bosom of the people.’’®* It was 
this ‘‘bosom’’ of the people that lent warmth and ro- 
mance to the democratic cause, and when he had been 
nominated at the Harrisburg Convention, March 4, 
the ‘‘voice of the people prevailed’’ and his enemies 
were compelled to ‘‘swallow him, boots, spurs, swords, 
pistols, small arms and great guns.’’® 

_ This convention was in almost every detail the germ 
of the present-day nominating convention. The call 
was issued by the Jacksonians in the state legislature 
and representation in the convention was according to 
the electoral strength of the counties. In its organi- 
zation it resorted to the plural number of vice-presi- 





™ Mercury, November 4. 
® Pennsylvania Intelligencer, March 12, 1824. 
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dents for honorary purposes, and conducted business, 
in part, by the committee system. It nominated Jack- 
son practically by a unanimous majority, chose a 
ticket of electors and published an address to the 
people, the precedent of the modern platform.®®° The 
same convention nominated Calhoun for vice-president, 
thus announcing to the world a compromise which had 
quietly been arranged, between the supporters of the 
Tennessean and South Carolinian.+ John Quincy 
Adams was made the recipient of the federalist in- 
heritance, with all that federalism of the first Adams 
connoted. His diplomatic experiences abroad simply 
taught him ‘‘to decide upon points of court etiquette 
and precedence ;’’ and the same editor adds he would 
prefer the ‘‘plain republican manners of Jackson, to 
all the pomp, parade and circumstance of a court.’’® 
It was another ‘‘Reign of Terror, which the Jackson 
men saw in John Quincy Adams’ election. Support of 
Adams and his like spelled aristocracy.** Pro-British 
sentiment was coupled up with the Adams group. So 
wrote the editor of the Allegheny Democrat.** ‘‘It is 
a matter of much gratification to the friends of the 
Hero of New Orleans, that the opponents of the late 
war, and the advocates of the Hartford Convention, 
have come out openly in the Statesman® against Gen- 
eral Jackson.’’ The Adams papers felt the strong grip 
that anti-federalism associated with John Q. Adams 
had upon the people and therefore proposed that a 
‘‘true history of the Federal administration of our 
government’’ be written and distributed.* 

We cannot bring the chapter to an end without con- 
sidering the tariff issue and internal improvements. 


® Niles Register, XXVI, p. 19f. 

* Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson, I, 333. 

° Pennsylvanian, June 19. 
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In this period, party lines so far as they existed at all, 
were not regarded in the vote on the tariff. Clay, 
Adams, Crawford and Jackson were all declared ad- 
vocates of the tariff.°7 A high protective tariff for 
years before had been a favorite measure with the 
people of Pennsylvania.** James Buchanan, who was 
a Pennsylvania member of the House strongly opposed 
the reduction of the tariff in a speech April 9, 1824. 
Now when Jackson had been chosen a candidate, Penn- 
sylvania, a strong tariff state, was among the first to 
embrace his cause. In the southern and southwestern 
states, naturally inimical to the tariff, lay a large por- 
tion of his strength. Jackson was now in a very em- 
barrassing situation, and in order to extricate himself 
from this dilemma he acted throughout with the pro- 
tectionists in passing the tariff act of 1824,7° but de- 
clared himself in favor of a ‘‘judicious tariff.’’ 
Throughout the campaign of 1824, Jackson was silent 
about the tariff, except for a letter which was addressed 
to a Dr. L. H. Coleman, Warrenton, N. Carolina, and 
which, signed by Jackson appeared originally in the 
Raleigh [N. C.] Star.“ Jackson’s views in this letter 
were printed in Pennsylvania papers, and were the 
only published utterances in Pennsylvania of such a 
nature, on the part of Jackson, throughout the twen- 
ties! ‘‘I am in favor,’’ says Jackson, ‘‘of a judicious | 
examination and revision of it, [tariff] in order to pay 
our national debt and afford us the means of that de- 
fence within ourselves, on which the safety of our 
country and liberty depends; and last, though not 
least, give a proper distribution to our labor, which 
must prove beneficial to the happiness, independence, 
and wealth of the community.’’’* We see in this the 


* Taussig, Tariff History of the United States, p. 74. 

* Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 314. 

® Annals of Congress, 18 Cong. 1 Sess. 1824, II, 2258-2271. 
™ Stanwood, A History of the Presidency, II, 144. 
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justification of Van Buren’s words, ‘‘He, Jackson, 
entered Congress with a general bias in favor of pro- 
tection, but with several reservations, the most prom- 
inent among which was a desire to limit Legislative 
encouragement to articles necessary to the defence of 
the Country in time of War.’’ 

With regard to Internal Improvements, Jackson’s 
position was not fixed, and it was easier for his man- 
agers in Pennsylvania to ignore entirely what Jackson 
might say with reference to western interests. The 
fact is, Jackson was not a protagonist of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican System.’’ He was, in truth, the representative 
of western democracy, but as far as the economic de- 
mands of the West were concerned, Clay was the more 
able and the truer spokesman. And these two strains 
of the ‘‘Western upheavel’’ were by no means the 
same, as the next few years were to show. Pennsyl- 
vania was very much interested in Internal Improve- 
ments for years; both of the great Reports of the 
Committees on Roads and Canals, at a period when it 
embraced a large share of the attention of Congress, 
were from Pennsylvanians,—Mr. Henry Wilson and 
Mr. Hemphill.* One of the Pittsburgh papers urged 
the people to support the bills for Internal Improve- 
ments, because unlike the tariff alterations, which 
might have a favorable operation on certain parts of 
the country, Internal Improvements would benefit the 
whole country without exception.” Mr. Hemphill in 
a speech in Congress on January 12, 1824, pointed out 
the economic advantages and the possibility of devel- 
oping prosperity if the national government of the 
Union would undertake internal improvements and 
not the individual state.“* Under such circumstances, 


2 Pennsylvanian, June 12, 1824. The letter is dated “Washington 
City, April 26, 1824.” 

* Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 239. 
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Jackson, a member of the Senate, in 1823-4-5 voted in 
favor of the acts ‘‘authorizing a subscription to the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 
pany,’’ and other propositions aiming at internal im- 
provements, in order to please his Pennsylvania man- 
agers and friends.” There wasn’t one utterance of 
Jackson’s in the Pennsylvania papers throughout the 
campaign in favor or against internal improvements. 
And if the people of Pennsylvania had known the exact 
views of Jackson, on the tariff and internal improve- 
ments, a big difference would have resulted in the vote 
at election. It seems that Channing’ is justified in 
saying that Jackson’s ‘‘adherents were much better 
led than were the partisans of any other candidate.’’ 
They were given only such information as would not 
hurt their cause. 

From the number of popular votes Jackson gained, 
we can see how strongly he was entrenched in the 
hearts of the people of Pennsylvania. Because of his 
services in behalf of his country, because of his rep- 
utation for integrity in all things, because he was the 
embodiment of anti-federalism, and because of the 
general dissatisfaction with the caucus system, and its 
association with the aristocrats, Jackson was given 
36,100 votes in the popular election, out of a possible 
47,347. Jackson’s views on tariff and internal im- 
provements did not interfere with his support, because 
he kept silent. 


™ Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 315. 

Channing, op. cit. V, 357. 
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CHapter II. 
THE EVE OF A NEW DEMOCRACY. 


The results of the election of 1824, especially the 
vote in the House of Representatives,®° caused great 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing system of election 
among Jackson’s adherents. It looked as if the 
people’s prerogative was taken away. In James Bu- 
chanan’s remarks in the House on February 2, 1825, 
can be seen a hidden allusion and objection to those 
political practices that interfere with the demands of 
the popular will.* During the balloting in the House, 
some of the members moved to go into a secret con- 
clave, alleging that they were called upon to elect a 
President, not as the representatives of the people, 
but by virtue of the constitution. Said Mr. Buchanan, 
‘“In selecting a President of the United States, we are, 
in my opinion, peculiarly the representatives of the 
people. On that important occasion we shall emphat- 
ically represent their majesty. We do not make a 
President for ourselves only, but also for the whole 
people of the United States. They have a right to in- 
sist that it be done in public. ... What are the 
consequences which will result from closing the doors 
of the gallery? We shall impart to the election an air 


* No candidate had received a majority of the electoral votes; the 
House, therefore, voting by States, chose the President from the three 
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of mystery. We shall give exercise to the imagination 
of the multitude, in conjecturing what scenes are act- 
ing within this Hall. ... Let the people see what 
we are doing.’’®? Both Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Ingham, 
who were against clearing the galleries during the 
balloting were members from Pennsylvania. 

On May 29, 1825, Buchanan wrote to General Jack- 
son as follows: 


In Pennsylvania, amongst a vast majority of the people, there is but 
one sentiment concerning the late Presidential election. Although they 
submit patiently, as is their duty, to the legally constituted powers, yet 
there is a fixed and determined resolution to change them as soon as 
they have the constitutional power to do so.™ In my opinion, your 
popularity in Pennsylvania is now more firmly established than ever. 
Many persons who heretofore supported you did it cheerfully from a 
sense of gratitude, and because they thought it would be disgraceful to 
the people not to elevate that candidate to the Presidential chair, who 
had been so great a benefactor of the country. The slanders which had 
been so industriously circulated against your character had, neverthe- 
less, in some degree affected their minds, although they never doubted 
either your ability or patriotism, yet they expressed fears concerning 
your temper. These have been all dissipated by the mild prudence and 
dignity of your conduct last winter, before and after the Presidential 
election. The majority is so immense in your favor that there is little 
or no newspaper discussion on the subject. I most sincerely and fer- 
vently trust and hope that the Almighty will preserve your health until 
the period shall again arrive when the sovereign people shall have the 
power of electing a President." 


Buchanan was visiting in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
when he wrote this letter.*> He therefore was in a po- 
sition to feel the pulse of Pennsylvania’s citizens. 

On July 4, 1826, which was the fiftieth anniversary 
of American Independence, the Democratic Republi- 
cans of Pittsburgh and vicinity held a Jubilee celebra- 
tion. The following were some of the toasts drunk on 
that occasion: 


Gen. Andrew Jackson—His greatest ambition is the elevation of his 
country, to the summit of national prosperity. The people will elevate 
him as one whom they delight to honor. 


© Register of Debates, vol. I, 1824-25, pp. 442f. 
© The italics are mine. 
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By David B. M’Lain—General Andrew Jackson, the hero of New 
Orleans—May the freemen of the United States, honor him in 1828 (as 
in 1824), with a majority of their votes; and then (should the choice 
be left to them), may the members of Congress, who shall elect an 
aristocratic president in opposition, be tarred and feathered.” 


This toast indicates the dissatisfaction with the pre- 
vailing system of election. 

The day after the Jubilee Celebration, the editor of 
one of the Pittsburgh papers reviewed the grounds for 
Jackson’s election to the Presidency on the basis of 
popular support. ‘‘The people of this state were in 
favor of Andrew Jackson for president—as were the 
people of thirteen other states,—he had fifteen more 
electoral votes than any other candidate, to say noth- 
ing of the votes of Ohio, Kentucky and Missouri—and 
we say he should have been president on the ground of 
this plurality—that the people’s man—the man they 
chose should have been elected. ... Mr. Adams, 
supported by sia states only, was voted in by a little 
more than one third of the members of Congress, and 
part of these furnished by Mr. Clay for the purpose. 
In this transaction we say, the spirit of the constitu- 
tion was violated—and every friend to our republican 
institutions, will vote to restore the legitimate order of 
things in 1828—by electing the man who had and still 
has the great mass of the people in his favor—and in 
whose defeat the people were defeated.’’®’ In the state 
capital, the gauntlet was taken up by the Harrisburgh 
Chronicle, which objected to the manner in which the 
Adams supporters tried to remove the ‘‘odium that 
attaches to the present administration of the national 
government.’’*> The Adams men stated that Thomas 
Jefferson was also elected by Congress, and thereby 
implied that the principles of both men were the 
same.’® The editor of the Harrisburg paper objects 
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to the ‘‘eunning way of connecting the names and prin- 
ciples of Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy Adams’’ 
and continues to prove that these two men were in di- 
rect opposition in their political principles. ‘‘As for 
their election by congress, there was not the least 
analogy in the principles by which each was effected.’’*° 

References to the late Presidential election and its 
injustice to the true choice of the people continued 
throughout 1826 and 1827.°! In one case, it was pointed 
out that Adams, far from being the choice of the people, 
had not even a majority of members of Congress in 
his favor; that he was elected to the high trust which 
he holds, by a minority even of the body that elected 
him.° 

Throughout 1825, 1826 and 1827, Jackson’s popular- 
ity was on the increase. At public entertainments and 
parties, the bare mention of ‘‘Old Hickory’’ would be 
received not only with applause but with rousing and 
hearty cheers.®* Coupled with this popularity, was a 
firm and articulate determination to elect Jackson in 
1828. The files of almost any newspaper in the sum- 
mer of 1826 reveal this desire. In the electioneering 
campaigns of these years, the contest on old party 
grounds, was no more. But the political candidates 
had to declare their predilection for Jackson or 
Adams.** At the close of 1826, four-fifths of the mem- 
bers of the legislature of Pennsylvania were in favor 
of Jackson for the Presidency.®> ‘‘A demonstration 
of this fact may be expected before the ides of March,’’ 
was the comment of one of the newspaper editors.*® 
On January 9, 1827, a resolution was introduced in the 


° Mercury, September 6, 1826, quoting Harrisburgh Chronicle. 

* Mercury, September 13 and 20, 1826; August 21 and 28, 1827. 

* Ibid., September 13, 1826. 

*% Tbid., November 22, 1826. 

** Mercury, September 20, 1826, quoting Harrisburgh Chronicle; Amer- 
ican Sentinel, December 19, 1827. 

*° Mercury, December 27, 1826, quoting Harrisburgh Chronicle. 

°° Tboid, 
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State Senate to give General Jackson Pennsylvania’s 
undivided support at the next election.°’ Some time 
later a meeting of republican members of the legisla- 
ture unanimously adopted a resolution in favor of 
General Jackson to be president of the United States.®® 
In the fall of 1827, throughout New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, there was an almost complete vic- 
tory for the Jackson men.*® 

Channing, in reference to the campaign of 1828, 
states that Jackson’s interests in Pennsylvania were 
most ably managed by James Buchanan and his lieu- 
tenants. Nor can one fail to see the hand of Buchanan 
in the years preceding the election. In the correspon- 
dence between Buchanan and Jackson are revealed Bu- 
chanan’s management of Pennsylvania and his regular 
‘‘reports’’ to Jackson about the latter’s political status 
in the state. As early as the spring of 1825, in a letter 
dated ‘‘May 29, 1825,’’ Buchanan wrote “‘Z have no 
news of any wmportance to communicate, but both in- 
clination and duty conspire to duce me to trouble you 
occasionally with a few lnes—————_—__—’’100 
Then the letter continued with a description of Penn- 
sylvania’s sentiment concerning the last Presidential 
election! On March 8, 1826, Buchanan wrote 
Jackson about the Harrisburg Convention of March 4, 
for the purpose of nominating a Governor, in which 
the following resolution was also adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote :1°7 


Resolved: That our confidence in the patriotism, talents and inflexible 
integrity of Gen. Andrew Jackson, is unimpaired; and that his conduct 
during the pendency of, and after, the late election of President of the 
United States is deserving the unqualified approbation of the American 
people. 


* Harrisburgh Chronicle, January 15, 1827; Senate Journal, 1827, pp. 
285f. This resolution was postponed on January 26. 

* Mercury, April 17, 1827, quoting Harrisburgh Chronicle. 

® Mercury, November 20, 1827. 

*° Moore, Works of James Buchanan, I, 138. 

71 See ante p. 14. 

*2 Moore, op. cit., p. 173. 
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Tn the conclusion of the letter, Buchanan writes: ‘‘In 
addressing you this letter I cannot refrain from intro- 
ducing the name of Milton C. Rogers, late Secretary of 
State of Pennsylvania. He has been from the begin- 
ning a uniform, a decided, a discreet and a most effi- 
cient friend of our cause.’’!°* It seems therefore that 
Buchanan kept close vigil on the Jackson managers in 
Pennsylvania and kept the General in touch with the 
names of the leaders and ‘‘efficient friends.’?’ Again 
on September 21, Buchanan wrote Jackson from Lan- 
easter: ‘‘Although I have nothing of importance to 
communicate, yet I feel disposed occasionally to tres- 
pass upon your time and indulge myself in the pleasure 
of writing to you.’*° But then follows a report of 
things political: 

We are for once in a political calm in this State. Mr. Shulze will be 
re-elected Governor without opposition and upon the Presidential ques- 
tion there is not out of the city of Philadelphia a sufficient division in 
public sentiment to disturb our repose. In the large, wealthy and 
populous County in which I reside containing more than 70,000 people 
I feel confident Mr. Adams could not poll 500 votes. 

There was a most artful and powerful effort made against you in this 
State during the last Spring. They did not dare to attack you per- 
sonally; but levelled all their artillery against Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, Mr. M’Dufiie, etc., but principally against the former and they 
endeavored to make you answerable for his political offences as presid- 
ing officer of the Senate. They have succeeded to a considerable extent 
in injuring the popularity of Mr. Calhoun; but their arrows have fallen 
harmless at your feet. Your popularity throughout the State of Penn- 
sylvania is fixed upon sure foundations which your enemies have not 
nor ever will be able to shake. 

To Duff Green, Buchanan wrote as follows on July 
16, 1827: ‘‘Hiverything in this State Pennsylvania, at 
present looks well for the general. We have been mak- 
ing great exertions in his behalf. The character of 
the proposed convention of states at Harrisburg, seems 
now to be pretty well understood. I hope that nothing 





#8 Moore, op. cit., p. 174. 
14 The italics are mine. 
1% Moore, op. cit., p. 216. 
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may occur to mar his prospects here, as a doubt about 
the vote of this state might have a serious effect 
against him throughout the Union.’ Later in the 
summer on August 10, he wrote from Lancaster to 
General Jackson: ‘‘The friends of the administration 
are making great efforts in Pennsylvania. We have 
been busily engaged during the summer in counter- 
acting them. Success has I think hitherto attended 
our efforts.’%°° James Buchanan was surely active 
during that summer and during the whole period, to 
make secure Jackson’s hold upon Pennsylvania.’ 

When the tariff issue came up in the House, Bu- 
chanan played a unique role as the representative from 
Pennsylvania. 

At this period of American history (1820-1830) 
there was no clear-cut division on party lines between 
protectionists and free traders. Yet the Adams men 
were more united in favor of protection than the other 
group. By 1827, Adams and Clay were at least willing 
to bring the tariff issue into the political foreground.'° 
The Jackson men, on the other hand, were in a difficult 
position, even as they were in 1824.11. Jackson’s sup- 
port came from sections of the country diametrically 
the opposite in their economic interests. Since the 
Jackson men needed the votes of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and since they were not so sure of get- 
ting them, they tried to show that the Adams men were 


*" Moore, op. cit., p. 263. 

8 Thid., p. 269. 

© While in Harrisburg, the writer was shown unpublished letters 
and writings of James Buchanan, through the kindness of Mr. H. H. 
Shenk, the Archivist. These original papers were not included in Moore’s 
Works of James Buchanan. Channing, referring to these papers, in a 
letter to the writer, stated: “I think there must be a lot of valuable 
material that escaped Moore or that he did not think worth printing.” 
The examination of these letters will undoubtedly yield more to us about 
Buchanan’s rdle as a Jackson “manager” in Pennsylvania throughout 
1825, 1826 and 1827. 

“ Taussig, The Tariff History of the United States, p. 85. 

™ See ante p. 14. ; 
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not the only true friends of domestic industry.’ 
Taussig believes that the Jackson men ‘‘failed, as com- 
pletely as their opponents, to gauge the strength of the 
enthusiasm of the masses for their candidate.’’”1? The 
‘letter™!* which Jackson wrote on April 26, 1824 to Dr. 
L. H. Coleman of Warrentown, N. C., setting forth his 
views on the tariff, appeared again in the same lan- 
guage in the spring of 1827.15 Again Jackson gave his 
opinion about the tariff,—‘‘that a proper and judicious 
tariff is much wanted to pay our national debt and 
afford us the means of that defence within ourselves, 
on which the safety of our country and liberty depends; 
and last, but not least, give a proper distribution to our 
labour, which must prove beneficial to the happiness, 
independence and wealth of the community.’’4° The 
enemies of Jackson took hold of his statement (which 
was the only one throughout this period) and com- 
plained that Jackson was in favor of a judicious 
tariff117 The editor of the Pittsburgh Mercury re- 
torted as follows: ‘‘A reward of a suit of homespun 
will be given to any man who will produce any evidence 
that Mr. Adams ever gave any public pledge that he 
was in favour of any tariff at all. If tariff doctrines 
should become unpopular, the Democratic Press''® 
could much easier prove that he never was a tariffite, 
than that he never was a federalist’’.11® In this last 
statement is contained an implied charge against the 
Adams men of bringing the protective movement to 
bear in their aid. 

This charge is implicit in a Harrisburg paper of an 


? Taussig, op. cit., p. 85. 

™8 Ibid. p. 85. 

m4 See ante pp. 11f. 

™ Mercury, April 3, 1827. 

18 Thid. 

™ Tbid., July 24, 1827. 

“8 The Democratic Press was an Administration organ published in 
Philadelphia and edited by Binns; its name is misleading. 

™° Mercury, July 24, 1827. 
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earlier date.12° The administration was in favor of 
the Woolens Bill, which came up in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1827, because it was a New England favorite,— 
such a sentiment was expressed by an article in the 
Pittsburgh Mercury The same Harrisburgh Chrom- 
cle stated: ‘‘Not only our woolen manufacturers and 
our wool growers need further protection, but also, our 
growers of wheat, our manufacturers of tron, our dis- 
tillers, and our miners of coal need it.’*12, Here, Penn- 
sylvania’s needs also were enumerated. 

The Woolens Bill, mentioned above, came up in Con- 
gress in the middle of winter of 1827. Buchanan, in 
his remarks in the House, January 18 and 22, pointed 
out the difference between ‘‘protection’’ and ‘‘prohi- 
bition’’ and the danger of effectually prohibiting the 
importation of nearly all the woolen goods in common 
use.!7 He concluded his remarks on January 22, as 
follows: ‘‘As a Representative of Pennsylvania, as a 
friend to the tariff, and feeling a deep interest in its 
popularity, I can never look on with indifference at the 
passage of a bill which will at once prohibit the im- 
portation of foreign woolens, much less can I do so 
when that bill contains no provisions calculated to pro- 
tect the suffering domestic industry of my own 
State.’!*4 Buchanan here referred to the same needs 
as mentioned later by the Harrisburg editor.’*° This 
bill, though passed in the House, was lost in the Senate 
by the casting vote of the Vice-President and therefore 
failed.1*¢ 


120 Mercury, June 26, 1827, quoting Harrisburgh Chronicle. 

71 June 26, 1827; Massachusetts was the chief seat of the woolen 
industry. 

12 Mercury, June 26, 1827, quoting Harrisburgh Chronicle. 

8 Moore, op. cit., I, pp. 234f; pp. 236f. 

4 Toid., p. 237. 

See ante this page; Moore, op. cit., I, pp. 241f, where Buchanan 
says, “The distilling interest is one of great importance to the State of 
Penna.” 

2% Taussig, op. cit., p. 82. 
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To the farmers of Pennsylvania, the amendment in 
the House to include grain, was highly favored, because 
for every woolen factory in Pennsylvania there were 
five hundred distilleries.‘2° Buchanan’s speeches cer- 
tainly met with their approval. In general the tariff 
appeal was attractive to the farmer of Pennsylvania,'*® 
because it would give him a market for his surplus 
produce.1*® The last thought was expressed in the 
Harrisburg Convention of June 27, 1827, called by the 
Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Manufac- 
tures and the Mechanic Arts2*° Resolutions were 
passed to present memorials to the ‘‘Senate and House 
of Representatives of this State, soliciting them in 
joint resolution to request the representatives and in- 
struct the senators of this State, at the next session of 
Congress, to give their support to such bill or bills as 
shall be there presented having for their object the 
protection of American industry, more especially the 
growth of wool, and grain and the manufacture of 
woollens.’*! Not only was the farmer to be given a 
market for his surplus produce, but the manufacturer 
also was to be protected and not ‘‘driven from his own 
market by the introduction of the industry of foreign 
nations.’’”22, The Adams men had been declared the 
enemies of Pennsylvania wool and iron.1*% 

A protective tariff, therefore, was a much favored 
item with the people of Pennsylvania at this time. 
Jackson actually kept silent throughout and did so 
wisely; or what is more probable, his Pennsylvania 
managers made it possible for him to remain silent. 
It must also be borne in mind that Henry Clay had had 
a strong following in Pennsylvania because of his 


“1 Mercury, February 21, 1827. 

48 Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, II, 391. 

” Mercury, July 10, 1827. 

9 Mercury, June 26, 1827, quoting Harrisburgh Chronicle. 
1 Mercury, July 10, 1827. 

182 Thid. 

8 Tbid., June 12, 1827; and July 24, 1827. 
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championship of the tariff,'** and had delivered some 
speeches in Pennsylvania to guard the people ‘‘against 
the fearful embraces of a military chieftain.’’!** 

In the discussion those days of a candidate’s repu- 
tation, words were not carefully chosen, and stories 
were not authenticated before circulation. The Jack- 
son men were naturally anxious to encircle their 
‘“‘Hero’’ with a halo. There were two methods em- 
ployed; one positive and the other negative. The 
positive and normal method was to sing high praises 
of General Jackson; the negative, was to point out 
the sins of Adams and attack his reputation.1*® 

Jackson had a reputation for violence and bad tem- 
per among conservatives in general, and among the 
English in particular. The London Christian Observer 
of March 1826, made the following statement: ‘‘Per- 
haps it is for the peace of the world that the presidency 
of the United States was reserved for a less violent 
spirit.’"°7 The Rev. William Hume, a ‘‘highly re- 
spectable minister of the Presbyterian Church at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,’’ challenged that statement and en- 
lightened the editor of the London paper by informing 
him that Jackson was one of the ‘‘most upright men in 
the United States,’’ of high moral and religious prin- 
ciples.1°° This minister officiated in the church which 
Jackson and a few of his neighbors had built. The 
editor of the Mercury makes much of the letter, especi- 
ally of Mr. Hume’s words :—‘‘He [Jackson] has given 
the most unequivocal proofs of his friendly disposi- 
tion to the kingdom of Jesus Christ.’’!*® 

Mrs. Jackson had also to be defended from the at- 


*¢ Channing, op. cit., V, p. 369. 

*% Mercury, June 26, 1827. Henry Clay delivered an address in Pitts- 
burgh on the American system at a dinner Wednesday, June 20, 1827. 

*° This is good psychology; people often speak disparagingly of others 
in order to raise themselves. 

*7 Mercury, August 9, 1826, quoting London Christian Observer. 
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tacks made upon her character. Letters and testimony 
about her appeared in the spring and summer of 
1827.14° She, too, was declared a faithful member of 
the Presbyterian Church, and a victim of false slander. 
‘«The clergyman of the Presbyterian Church at Wash- 
ington, will bear ample testimony to the piety of this 
most injured lady,’’ wrote one of the correspon- 
dents.1*1 Mrs. Jackson had been injured by the charge 
of bigamy because her divorce from Captain Robards 
in 1791 was through error never granted. Neither 
Jackson nor the former Mrs. Robards knew this and 
when in 1793 they became aware of the facts, a divorce 
was duly obtained and the Jacksons went through a 
‘second ceremony of marriage. The General and his 
wife were innocent from the beginning of their rela- 
tionship.1*” 

Adams, on the other hand, was charged with incon- 
sistency in religion, because on his visit to Baltimore 
in the fall of 1827, he attended services, in the morning, 
at the Presbyterian Church, and in the evening, at the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. This conflict in religious 
affiliation was heightened because Adams, himself, was 
a Unitarian. The writer in the Pittsburgh paper, in 
trying to explain this conduct, charged Adams with 
the desire to gain popularity. And if that was so, the 
writer then asks, ‘‘What becomes of his consist- 
ency ?’”!48 

Jackson’s experiences at New Orleans were made the 
target of attack by his political enemies. He was 
charged with the unjust execution of six militia men ;1*4 
he really was fined by Judge Hall of New Orleans a 
thousand dollars for contempt of court;!** in general, 


%® Mercury, May 8 and July 31, 1827. 

4 Tbid., July 31, 1827. 

i“ Minnigerode, “Rachel Jackson,” The Saturday Evening Post, V, 197, 
No. 46, p. 26. 
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his disposition was declared such as to disregard the 
laws of the country when they thwarted his purposes. 
The Mercury of April 10, 1827, carried a long defence, 
which gave the details of Jackson’s ‘‘glorious example 
of submission to the laws,’’ while in New Orleans. 
‘‘Is there anything to equal it in Greek or Roman 
history ?—Is there anything to equal it in modern free 
government?’”46 Such were the praises showered 
upon the ‘‘Hero of New Orleans.’’ In reference to 
the six militia men, who were executed, a certificate of 
the regimental commander, Colonel Pipkin, dated April 
16, 1827 was published, to give a ‘‘true history of the 
transaction.’’*7 A year before, one of the papers 
quoted with approbation the words of General Adair, 
‘“‘He [Jackson] was the only man in America who 
could have saved New Orleans.’’!48 In April 1827, the 
State Legislature through the Governor of Louisiana 
invited General Jackson to participate in person at 
the celebration of the victory at New Orleans, on the 
8th of January, 1828. The news item concluded with 
these words: ‘‘The General accepts and prays the 
Governor to assure the legislature that nothing but the 
interposition of Divine Providence will prevent him 
from uniting with them and the citizens of Louisiana, 
his associates in arms, in those privations and dangers 
which rendered glorious the day intended to be cele- 
brated.’’14#9 

Adams was charged with having received great sums 
of public money and having spent it lavishly. A letter, 
addressed to a man in Richmond,dated January 1,1827, 
appeared in the papers.*®° This letter described a 
visit to the Hast Room, for the furnishing of which 
congress had voted twenty-five thousand dollars. The 


46 Minnigerode, “Rachel Jackson,” The Saturday Evening Post, April 
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writer complained of the ‘‘regal’’ magnificence, re- 
pugnant to his old republican feelings. Complaint 
after complaint follows about Adams’ waste of money 
for his personal accommodation, and for the furnish- 
ing of his ‘‘noble mansion.’’ In conclusion, the writer 
tells: ‘‘The house was full of company but I saw very 
few of the ‘unprincipled opposition’.’’*1_ The Jack- 
son men also charged Adams with squandering money 
upon the salaries and outfit of our foreign ministers, 
who had carried on ‘‘ridiculous’’ missions to England 
and South America.1®? 

An interesting description of Jackson at his farm, 
by a correspondent from Nashville, Tennessee, ap- 
peared in the late winter of 1827.15% Jackson is pro- 
claimed the best farmer in the neighborhood. ‘‘The 
frankness of his manners and unostentatious hospi- 
tality, are characteristics of the polished gentleman.”’ 
Jackson has the confidence and love of all his friends. 
“‘Do two neighbors dispute, he is chosen umpire to 
settle their difference. Is a man about to die, he is 
sent for to cheer his last moments and be the depos- 
itory of his wills.’? The writer also tells of his many 
adopted children and wards, for whom Jackson devotes 
more time than for his own business.!*4 

A Philadelphia citizen, in pointing out the difference 
between General Jackson and Mr. Adams, uttered the 
following: ‘‘General Jackson would sacrifice himself, 
if necessary, to serve his country, and John Q. Adams 
would sacrifice his country to serve himself.’’>5 

The years, then, between 1824 and 1828, were years 
of preparation for the democracy of the next thirty 
years. ‘The results of the election of 1824 made the 
Jackson people more firmly determined to elect him in 


*1 Minnigerode, “Rachel Jackson,” The Saturday Evening Post, Jan- 
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1828. <A political candidate of these years had to de- 
clare his choice of Jackson or Adams during the cam- 
paign. James Buchanan took it upon himself to keep 
Jackson in touch with his standing in Pennsylvania. 
The Jackson men continued to guard carefully their 
attitude toward the tariff. The newspaper kept up 
their praise or villification of the two outstanding can- 
didates depending upon their political affiliation. 


Cuapter ITI. 
ELECTION OF 1828. 


One of the ‘‘motifs’’ in the campaign of 1828 was 
the alleged ‘‘injustice’’ done to the people in 1825, 
when Jackson, having had the largest number of popu- 
lar and electoral votes, failed to gain the election in 
the House of Representatives. This was the reaction 
in Pennsylvania immediately after the 1824 election.1°® 
At a meeting of Democratic citizens, in Philadelphia, 
May 25, 1826 a resolution to ‘‘disapprove and condemn 
the origin,'®* character and proceedings of the existing 
administration of the government,’’ was passed; the 
same meeting also voted that Jackson’s election to the 
Presidency was essential to the revival of republican 
principles and republican practices.°* <A similar at- 
titude prevailed in the western half of the state, where 
Adams’ election was looked upon as a flagrant viola- 
tion of the regard for public sentiment.1*® 

The principle struggle, however, was bound up with 
the naming of an old political party. The group that 
opposed Jackson in 1828, fought in vain to throw off 
the term ‘‘Federalist.’°° It suffered under a name 


*° See ante pp. 14f. 

*7 Italics are mine. 

8 Niles Weekly Register, 1826, Vol. XXX, p. 235. 

**° Mercury, September 11, 1827. 
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that was both antiquated and unpopular. But ‘‘Feder- 
alist’’ was the logical name for the Anti-Jacksonians ; 
who, then, were connected with the Hartford Conven- 
tion and the pro-British sympathy it evinced?! In 
the Jackson papers, Adams was declared with more 
vim than in 1824, the ‘‘beneficiary’’ of the Federal 
inheritance! ‘‘ John Quincy Adams advocated the 
whiskey act, the alien law, the sedition law and all the 
measures of the reign of terror. General Jackson, 
with Jefferson, Randolph, Giles, Taylor, and many 
others, leaders of the republican party of that day, 
raised their voices and recorded their names against 
them,’’—wrote one of the editors.1°% And accordingly 
Jackson was presented to the public as the disciple of 
Thomas Jefferson. A letter from Jackson to a Dr. 
Thomas G. Watkins, in which Jackson himself, spoke 
as an admirer and disciple of Jefferson, was published 
in the papers, early in 1828.1°* The people felt that, 
Jackson from the beginning of his political career, 
played the part of a democrat, on the side of the rights 
of man and freedom.1® The political battle of 1828 
was made identical with the struggle of twenty-five 
years previous. Jackson was to wrest the power from 
the aristocrats, even as Jefferson had expelled the ed- 
eral party. So intimated one of the editors of the day, 
when he wrote, ‘‘In the election to the presidency of 
John Adams, the second, they [the Adams men] fondly 
anticipate the restoration of the Federal party to 
power, and a renewal of the measures of the adminis- 
tration of John Adams, the first1®® John Quincy 


*1 Mercury, June 12, 1827, reporting a Jackson meeting in Connells- 
ville, Pa. 
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Adams was to democratic Pennsylvania the person- 
ification of foreign influence, aristocracy and roy- 
alty.1°%* New England—Federalism—Tory Federal- 
ism—the Hartford Convention, all, in one breath, 
spelled the pro-Adams sentiment; for was not the Con- 
vention the ‘‘essence and cream of Federalism,’’ and 
did it not begin to show itself in Massachusetts and 
spread into Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Connecticut?!®* It was therefore asserted that 
Adams was the ‘‘candidate of the Hartford Convention 
party.’ 169 

A few days before the election, the Jackson men 
summed up their opinions of the Adams party, by put- 
ting up posters on public buildings with the words: 
‘“‘The Administration Party are the ‘‘Tories of ’98’,’’ 
the ‘‘plotters of the Hartford Convention,’’ and (to 
cap the climax) ‘‘the authors of the alien, gag and se- 
dition laws.’’ 17° 

Though the main struggle in 1828, was intertwined 
with the naming of an old political party, the domi- 
nant note of the campaign was the personal popularity 
of the ‘‘Hero of New Orleans.’’ With still greater 
alacrity than in 1824, did the Democrats now espouse 
the cause of the beloved ‘‘citizen soldier.’’ Buchanan 
in his Speech on Retrenchment, February 4, 1828, 
thanked Heaven that a ‘‘Military Chieftain’? had 
arisen to purge the government of its evils.17 All who 
were patriots were supposed to support Jackson.1” 
For General Jackson was the friend and guardian of 
the persecuted, the downtrodden, and those deprived 


*7 Harrisburgh Chronicle, August 18, 1828. 

#8 Mercury, May 27, 1828, quoting Philadelphia Gazette; Pennsyl- 
vania Reporter, October 10, 1828. 
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of liberty.17* The following acrostic appeared origi- 
nally in the Hanover Guardian: 

A round the immortal hero’s head, 

N ever dying laurels spread, 

D eathless is thy mighty name! 

R ecorded on thu page of fame, 

E nvey’s shafts in vain assail’d, 

W here Britain’s mighty thunders failed. 

J oyous day—propitious hour! 

A rray’d in greatness, armed with power 

C olumbia’s chief in triumph rose, 

K ingly tyrants to oppose; 

S ee the blood-ensanguined plain! 

O verstrew’d in the heaps of slain! 

N e’er proud Britain boast again! !?™* 


In the fall of 1828, there appeared five different 
testimonials of Jackson’s character and ability signed 
by James Monroe, James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay2” written, of 
course at a much earlier date, and under circumstances 
quite different from a political campaign. The Jack- 
son managers made good use of these warm comments 
on Jackson’s achievements for his country. A Phila- 
delphia paper, after the election of Jackson, printed 
several anecdotes to show the President’s ‘‘stern and 
inflexible regard for justice.’’!*® 

The Administration leaders opposed Jackson on the 
very grounds on which he won support—his reputa- 
tion as a military hero. One of the Administration 
papers called Jackson a ‘‘monarchist and despot’’ be- 
cause of a certain military maneuver he had made in 
18147" Ina later number of the same paper, a whole 
column was given over to prove in detail that Jackson 
was like Cesar in all the evils committeed by the Ro- 
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man militarist.1*8 Ina Philadelphia paper, at the same 
season, anecdotes were printed to show that Jackson 
was the idol of military men and army officers only.1”? 
John Binns, the editor of the Democratic Press.1®° had 
placed at the top of his paper a black coffin, with a brief 
account of the execution of the six militia men by Jack- 
son. The General was supposed in that way to pre- 
serve discipline.t*! This was expected to excite hos- 
tility against Jackson, but it failed to stir up 
Pennsylvania. There was so much opposition to the 
coffin hand bills that Binn’s house was mobbed and he 
himself had to escape by the roof.1®? 

The Adams’ party in 1828 would have made the tariff 
the decisive issue of the campaign, had it not been for 
the ‘‘bargain and corruption’’ ery. Clay, instead of 
devoting his speeches in the summer of 1827 to the tar- 
iff question, was compelled to answer the charge that 
in 1825 a corrupt bargain had made Adams, Pres- 
ident, and himself, Secretary of State. In a speech 
in Pittsburgh, June 20, 1827, Clay dropped the question 
of protection entirely.18? During July, Clay published 
his denials of the ‘‘bargain and corruption’’ charges 
brought by the Jackson men.1** 

The same charge had been made against Jackson, 
in which case Adams was to be his Secretary of State. 
Buchanan in a letter to the editor of the Lancaster 
Journal, August 8, 1827, defended Jackson and stated, 
quoting Jackson’s words, that the General ‘‘never 


"8 Pennsylvania Intelligencer, September 23, 1828. 

® United States Gazette, September 26, 1828. 

See ante p. 19; footnote reference 116. 

81 Mercury, March 4, 1828; the coffin at the head of a handbill was a 
device used in Revolutionary days to denounce any particular misdeed. 

#2 Godcharles, Daily Stories of Pennsylvania, p. 804. 

*8 See ante p. 21 footnote reference 133; Mercury, July 3, 1827; Niles 
Register, XXXII, 299. 

*4 Mercury, August 23, 1826 and July 17, 1827; Niles Register, 
XXXII, 350. 
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said, or intimated, that he would or would not, appoint 
him [Adams] secretary of state.’”%* 

But this very tariff question, to a large degree, en- 
tered into the pro-Jackson political sentiment of 1828. 
Jackson alone was not associated in the people’s minds 
with any particular policy.18° And yet when the tariff 
issue loomed up in the campaign of 1828, the Demo- 
cratic papers made Jackson an out and out tariff 
man.'*? To offset the impression that Jackson and his 
supporters were opposed to protection, the Democrats 
in Fayette County toasted Jackson on July 4, 1827, as 
an advocate of the tariff.1%* Throughout all this Jack- 
son kept silent, except for a letter to the Governor of In- 
diana, answering an inquiry of the Indiana State Sen- 
ate. In this letter, Jackson wrote that his views on 
tariff and internal improvement have not changed since 
1823 and 1824.1°° Jackson also mentioned his letter to 
Doctor Coleman of North Carolina in 1824.1° Ina 
pamphlet of 24 pages, issued by the Democratic Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of Allegheny County, on 
May 1, 1828, there is not one word about Jackson’s 
views on protection..** But the Committee claimed 
that the Democrats were the advocates of protection 
to domestic manufactures long before the sound of 
election.1®°? ‘‘The friends of General Jackson have 
never made the question of tariff or no tariff, a polit- 
ical one,’”*? they proudly uttered, intimating that the 
Adams men were never in favor of the tariff until it 


48 Moore, Works of James Buchanan, I, 266. 

48 Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson, II, 376. 

7 Mercury, July 24, 1827. 

** Bartlett, The Chief Phases of Pennsylvania Politics in the Jack- 
sonman Period, p. 6. 

19 Mercury, April 29, 1828. 

1° Tbid., See ante p. 14. 

An Address of the Jackson Democratic Committee of Correspondence 
of Allegheny County, May 1, 1828. 

1'Tbid., p. 6. 

iid. p. 7. 
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became politically necessary. A few months previous 
this charge against the Adams men, who ‘‘suddenly 
became attached to the favorite measures’’ of Penn- 
sylvania was brought up by one of the Democratic 
editors.1°* The ‘‘favorite measures’’ of Pennsylvania 
were high taxes on iron, wool, hemp, molasses (protec- 
tion to whiskey) and low taxes on woollens and cot- 
tons.1°° The Jacksonians claimed that the Adams men 
were only in favor of a tariff that amounted to ‘‘noth- 
ing more than a woolen bill;’’ that their definition of 
the American System was limited to this one item.!%° 
And now the Jackson men performed the greatest 
of feats by bringing about the tariff of 1828. The 
Pennsylvania Democrats cried out that the Adams 
men’s support of the tariff was false through and 
through.!®? The Jackson supporters in Congress knew 
that New England would vote for Adams, in any event, 
and were also certain that Pennsylvania would desert 
any man who destroyed the protection of iron. Thus 
the tariff was made to appear as the work of New 
England, and then was amended in a way that all pro- 
tection should be taken from the textiles.1°° This 
would naturally cause the New Englanders to vote 
against the bill and thereby defeat it; it would make 
Pennsylvania unfriendly to Adams and friendly to 
Jackson, and preserve the good will of the Southern- 
ers.1°° And if the bill would be defeated, the Jackson 
men would yet be able to parade as the true ‘‘friends. 
of domestic industry.’°° The New Englanders did 
vote for it, because they felt that before long they 
would secure other changes more favorable,—and in 


** Mercury, February 26, 1828. 

*° Sumner, Andrew Jackson, p. 244; Allegheny Democrat, May 27, 1828.. 
*% Mercury, February 19 and 26, 1828. 

* Pennsylvania Reporter, February 22, 1828. 

“8 Taussig, op. cit., pp. 87ff. 

* Channing, op. cit., V, pp. 371f. 
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the meantime the bill continued the protective sys- 
tem.?"! This scheme succeeded very well and gave 
Jackson warmer support in Pennsylvania and in the 
South, too. So there was ‘‘Hurrah for Jackson and 
free trade’’ in the South; and in Pennsylvania, ‘‘ Hur- 
rah for Jackson and protection.’’°? The Jacksonians 
appeared to disapprove of a protective tariff in the 
eyes of the Southerners, and at the same time to carry 
out the wishes of the Pennsylvania protectionists. 

The Democratic papers in Pennsylvania claimed the 
credit for passing the tariff of 1828 for the Jackson 
men in Congress; it was passed finally by a Jackson 
minority, and preserved by a Jackson majority, so as 
to include hemp, fiax, iron, spirits, molasses, etc.?°? 
Therefore Pennsylvania’s interests were guaranteed 
by a Jacksonian source. They also claimed that the 
tariff act of 1828 was the result of a Jacksonian Con- 
gress.?4 

One of the forces to be reckoned with in the election 
of 1828 was the rise of the labor class consciousness in 
the east. Andrew Jackson came upon the scene of 
political activity when the working men of the coast, 
especially Philadelphia, were awakening to their 
duties and privileges as a class. The democratic move- 
ment which culminated in the election of Jackson had 
been gathering strength for years; it united the farmer 
of the west and the working population of the east.?° 
Turner says that Western democracy in its triumph 
revealed the fact that it could rally to its aid the labor- 
ing classes of the coast, then beginning to acquire self- 


» Taussig, op. cit., p. 89. 

71 Channing, op. cit., p. 372. 

22 United States Gazette, October 10, 1828, and October 14, 1828. 

28 Allegheny Democrat, May 27, 1828. 

24 Mercury, June 3, 1828; Harrisburgh Chronicle, August 25, 1828; 
The Congress that adjourned June 26, 1828, had a majority of Jackson 
men in both Houses. 
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consciousness and organization.?°° A careful study of 
this condition would certainly reveal an economic phase 
in pro-Jackson sentiment of the eastern part of Penn- 
sylvania.?°* 

The Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations, formed 
in 1827, in Philadelphia, was the first effective city cen- 
tral organization of wage earners in the world.?°° This 
organization gave birth to the first labor party,—the 
Working Men’s Party.?°® The Democratic party, ac- 
cording to Commons, claimed a proprietary interest in 
the workingmen. The Federalists, on the other hand, 
were trying simply to use the workingmen’s movement 
for their own advancement.”4° When the election re- 
turns came in they showed that the Jackson Democrats 
had carried everything before them in the city and 
county of Philadelphia. Men of the Workingmen’s 
Party, on the Federal Ticket, were not elected. But 
all of the workingmen’s candidates who were also on 
the Jackson ticket were elected.” There is no doubt 
that Jackson gained much support from the rising in- 
dustrial class of eastern Pennsylvania. 

It is an interesting fact that the one question that 
was to be of permanent importance in the Working- 
men’s Party,?!2 coincided with Jackson’s personal 
views. ‘The money question, which was a phase of 


*° Carlton, “Economic Influences upon Educational Progress in the 
United States, 1820-1850,” Wisconsin University Bulletin; Economics 
and Political Science Series, V. 4, No. 1, p. 34. 

26 Turner, T'he Frontier in American History, p. 216. 

*7 It is unfortunate not to have obtained files of the Mechanics’ Free 
Press, of Philadelphia, the earliest American labor paper. Without it, 
this phase of the thesis cannot be proved adequately. Prof. John R. 
Commons, who makes extensive use of it in his History of Labour in the 
United States, in a letter to the writer, said he could not trace its source. 
The writer searched carefully and made inquiry in several cities. 

**® Commons, History of Labour in the United States, I, 169. 

2° Toid., p. 195. 

719 Tbid., p. 202. 

21 Ibid., p. 198. 
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the complaint against the banks, was introduced in 
1829.43. The opposition to banks on the part of work- 
ingmen was due to the general prejudice against ‘‘ bank 
notes’’ as paper currency and also to the notion that 
banks restricted competition and prevented oppor- 
tunities for anyone who did not enjoy their credit fa- 
cilities.24+ To the uninitiated the whole institution of 
banking and credit looked like a huge conspiracy 
against the working people. 

Andrew Jackson’s views on the United States Bank 
left no room for doubt. But during the election he said 
nothing about it, because the State of Pennsylvania 
was strongly for it. Even in his first inaugural ad- 
dress, he omitted the Bank and currency,?!> which were 
to arouse great controversy in the next eight years. 
Jackson’s first official reference to the Second United 
States Bank was in his first annual message in which 
he declared: ‘‘Both the Constitution and the ex- 
pediency of the law creating this bank are well ques- 
tioned by a large portion of our fellow citizens.’’?16 
Jackson believed that banks were capitalistic institu- 
tions whose sole purpose was to make money; they 
were monopolies to oppress the people.?!7 This was 
the general frontier view. 

The opposition of the Democratic party to the Bank, 
which antedated Jacksonian leadership, represented 
the historic attitude of the party toward the issue.?!8 
But as far as the campaign of 1828 is concerned, the 
writer has failed to find any expression of opposition 
on the part of the Pennsylvania Democrats or of Jack- 
son himself. When Jackson, in the years after the 


*? Commons, History of Labour in the United States, I, p. 217. 
18 Toid. 

"4 Tbid., p. 218. 

76 Channing, op. cit., p 386. 

7° Bartlett, op. cit., p. 39, footnote 4. 

™* Channing, op. cit., p. 436. 

*8 Bartlett, op. cit., p. 37. 
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election denounced the money power, banks and the 
whole credit system, he met for the first time with real 
public protest from his one time Pennsylvania ad- 
mirers.”4® The Bank was a favorite with the State of 
Pennsylvania for many years. But the working classes 
of the east united with the frontier in their attitude 
toward the Bank and currency, and found in one 
another a sympathetic response to the charge that 
bank paper represented nothing but the credit of the 
banks, left the public without a proper means of ex- 
change, and raised prices by creating monied corpora- 
tions.?*° It is quite possible that the working classes, 
in addition to other reasons, joined the farmers of 
Pennsylvania in their support of Jackson because they 
intuitively sensed the attitude of the frontier ‘‘Hero’’ 
toward the Bank and the currency question. 

We can dismiss the Anti-Masonic movement and its 
bearing on our essay with this statement. Anti- 
masonry had little to do with the national election of 
1828.77, The gubernatorial election in 1829, demon- 
strated the fact that a new and strong party had arisen 
in Pennsylvania in the form of the Anti-Masonic move- 
ment.?22, Adams was not a Mason; Jackson was and 
gloried in the fact.?*8 

Before closing this chapter a word must be said 
about the party organization of the Democrats in the 
campaign of 1828. The doctrine afterwards atritbuted 
to Jackson, that ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils of 
office,’? was already a dearly cherished principle of 
Pennsylvania Republicans in 1800.274 The party lash 
of the Jackson men was used with effect in 1828; party 


*° Bartlett, op. cit., pp. 40ff. 

** Tbid., p. 39. 
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alignments were made clear cut and definite?” And 
the spoils system was already in practice among the 
appointments in the State legislature of 1827 and 
1828.22 This condition, without doubt, helped to in- 
crease Jackson’s support. 

In the election, Adams had majorities in five out of 
the fifty-two counties; Delaware, Bucks, Adams, Hrie, 
and Beaver.?27. The general vote for Jackson was 101,- 
652; for Adams, 50,848, leaving a majority of 50,804 
to Jackson.?”8 


CONCLUSION. 


As in all problems of historical science, more par- 
ticularly in the attempt to make a single interpretation 
of history the only interpretation, so in this study it is 
impossible to state that any one factor can account for 
Pennsylvania’s overwhelming support of Jackson in 
1824 and again in 1828. 

It has been pointed out that the pro-Jackson senti- 
ment in Pennsylvania was certainly a phase of the 
_ ‘Western Upheaval.’’ We have seen western Penn- 
sylvania the possessor of a strong frontier tradition, 
with its population of Scotch-Irish, and with its pre- 
cedents for anti-federal, and anti-‘‘autocratic’’ laws 
superimposed upon the people who ought to be ‘‘free.”’ 
Naturally, such a democracy chose a ‘‘man of the 
people,’’ and one in whom they saw the embodiment 
of the frontier and pioneer spirit. The ‘‘Hero of New 
Orleans’’ measured up to all these things. But in ad- 
dition we beheld in the election of 1824 the rallying ery 
of the Jackson supporters,—‘‘ Down with the caucus.’’ 
That this was a real issue can be seen from any news- 
paper of the day. 


% Bartlett, op. cit., p. 7. 

6 Harrisburgh Argus, December 15, 1827; April 12, 1828. 
= Harrisburgh Chronicle, November 17, 1828. 

8 Thid, 
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All the candidates were declared advocates of the 
tariff. To please his Pennsylvania friends, Jackson 
acted throughout with the protectionists In passing 
the tariff act of 1824; likewise with the acts of internal 
improvement in 1823, 1824 and 1829. 

Immediately after the election of 1824, the people 
of Pennsylvania grew dissatisfied with the prevailing 
system of election. The day that witnessed Jackson’s 
defeat in the House also witnessed the beginning of a 
strong attempt on the part of his adherents in Penn- 
sylvania to ‘‘right the wrong’’ when 1828 comes 
’round. No more was the contest on old party grounds, 
during the election campaigns of 1825, 1826 and 1827, 
but on the predilection of the various political candi- 
dates either for Jackson or Adams. 

These years were really years of preparation for the 
‘“Democracy of the Next Thirty Years.’’ Would that 
we had all the correspondence of Buchanan (still un- 
published in the Harrisburg State Library) in order 
to see the preparation and organization of the Jackson 
forces. From Moore’s works alone we can see the hand 
of Buchanan throughout these years. 

In regard to the tariff, the position of the Jackson 
men was very difficult. They had no settled policy, but 
were united on one point—to defeat the Adams party. 
Yet they would not permit the Adams men to pose as 
the only true friends of domestic industry. 

Throughout these three years, there was a ‘‘rehash- 
ing’’ in all the newspapers, of the character of Andrew 
Jackson and Mrs. Jackson. The pro-Jackson papers 
naturally exaggerated their virtues and godly qualities. 
The anti-Jackson papers pointed to the training and 
preparation of John Quincy Adams, and to the rash 
and quick temper of General Jackson. 

The main issue in Pennsylvania in the election of 
1828 was Federalism vs. Democracy. The party which 
opposed Jackson in 1828 had that appropriate name 
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—Federalist. Jackson and Jacksonian democracy 
spelled anti-Federalism. The dominant note of the 
campaign was the personal popularity of Jackson. 
Jackson was made more of a hero and saviour than 
four years before. The Adams group made of his 
military heroism their strong point for rejecting him 
as a civil leader. 

The tariff loomed up significantly in the election of 
1828. The Jackson adherents performed the difficult 
feat of seemingly disapproving the protective tariff in 
the eyes of the Southern supporters, and at the same 
time of furthering the wishes of the Pennsylvania pro- 
tectionists. Jackson, himself, was very quiet about his 
views throughout these months. The managers in 
Pennsylvania may have kept him in the background of 
this discussion deliberately. The fact that the tariff 
of 1828 was passed finally by a Jackson minority in 
Congress, so as to include Pennsylvania’s products, 
hemp, flax, iron, spirits, etc., gave Jackson tremendous 
support in the election of 1828. It followed, then, that 
the guarantee of Pennsylvania’s interests came from 
a Jacksonian source. 

In the east, especially Philadelphia, the rise of an 
industrial class consciousness gave Jackson a new ele- 
ment of support; the working population of the east 
united with the farmer of the west in the election of 
Jackson in 1828. The same industrial group had in 
common with the westerner a prejudice against banks 
and money organizations. This found its highest ex- 
pression in the opposition to the Second United States 
Bank, turning into a political issue after 1828. During 
the campaign, Jackson and his managers in Pennsy]l- 
vania said nothing about the Bank, for this institution 
was a favorite with the people of Pennsylvania. Jack- 
son’s views on the Bank were fixed. 

The conduct of the Jackson managers, in view of 
Jackson’s attitude toward the tariff and the Bank, re- 
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quires some explanation. Since the tariff was a much- 
needed measure for Pennsylvania, and since Jackson 
was certainly not a tariff man, how can we account for 
the silence of the Pennsylvania managers throughout 
the campaigns? Were they actually fooling the people 
of the state by keeping Jackson in the background of 
the discussion? Is it possible that James Buchanan was 
so attached to the General that he overlooked the high- 
est interests of his state? The writer has gone into 
this problem in detail, and has come out in a quandary. 
It is a fact that Buchanan originally was for the Bank; 
in 1832 when Jackson vetoed the Bank measure, Bu- 
chanan became converted and continued to support his 
leader. (Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, I, pp. 
620 f.). 

The Anti-Masonic movement played no part in the 
election of 1828. It developed powerfully after 1828. 

An element to reckon with in the campaign of 1828 
was the fine party organization of the Democrats in 
Pennsylvania. The use of the party lash and the clear- 
cut party alignments helped to strengthen Jackson’s 
vote. 

The decade between 1820 and 1830 was a period of 
preparation for an entirely new power in the Govern- 
ment. In 1828, the people first assumed control of the 
governmental machinery,—the people without restric- 
tion and ‘‘with all the faults of the people.’’ It was 
such a government that was ushered in by the party 
and Administration which came into being in 1828. 
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BENJAMIN WEST AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY HON. CHARLES I. LANDIS. 


(Continued from page 148.) 


The Academy’s general meeting was held on Janu- 
ary 2, 1805. After West had read his paper, Farring- 
ton arose and said: ‘‘Upon this occasion I cannot re- 
frain from expressing the satisfaction which I feel 
from knowing that our acts have been approved by our 
Sovereign and I am convinced that the hearts of the 
body of Academicians will be warmed by grateful sen- 
sations after having listened to the representations you 
have made. Sir, I now beg leave to say a few words 
which more immediately relate to yourself. It hap- 
pened that I came into the profession to which I belong 
at a very early age, which enables me to say that I 
remember your arrival from Italy, and in a short time, 
at the age of 25 or 26, you produced works of such 
merit as to cause you to be ranked with the first men 
of your profession. In a few years after, you were 
known to be employed with a few others in planning 
and forming this institution, His Majesty having ap- 
proved a proposal for that purpose. The catalogues 
of the exhibitions will show from that period, 36 years 
ago, you have exerted yourself professionally in a 
singular manner to maintain and support the credit 
of the Royal Academy. 

‘‘When it pleased God to take from us the great man 
(Sir Joshua Reynolds) who first graced the chair of 
the Royal Academy, one sentiment prevailed as to who 
should be his successor, and you were unanimously 
elected to fill that vacancy. In that situation you have 
remained 14 years. Your professional abilities en- 

VoL. L.—16 
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titled you to be placed in it; those abilities, which, 
however they may now be appreciated, I will commit 
my judgment so far as to say they will be still more 
highly rated at a future period. But other considera- 
tions operated in your favor. Your longstanding in 
the art, your age, which then compared with that of 
the most excellent artists which constitute this body, 
made you appear as a Father, are causes why you have 
held your rank without exciting jealousy. Thus honor- 
ably distinguished, it was natural for you to hope that 
you might conclude a life of great professional labour 
in ease and tranquillity. In this expectation you have 
been disappointed and have suffered many mortifica- 
tions. Among other attacks you have lately been ac- 
cused of neglecting the duties of your office. That 
charge you refuted by proofs so convincing as nothing 
but the greatest care and attention could have enabled 
you to bring forward. You have also experienced a 
treatment that is remembered with much sorrow. It 
has been declared to your face before this Assembly 
that you had lost the confidence of your Sovereign, and 
a solemn pledge was then given by a member under a 
penalty of suffering merited contempt that it should 
then be proved. It was not done, and this night you 
have the happiness to lay before us confutation of that 
unfounded assertion. 

‘‘Having been a witness to all that passed on these 
occasions, I should think I acted towards you with cold 
indifference were I not to express the satisfaction I 
now feel, and my hope that assured of the protection 
of a Sovereign whose benevolent disposition has made 
him the most venerated and most beloved of monarchs, 
you may pass the remainder of your days unmolested, 
and, possessing what blessings this world can afford, 
go to your grave in peace and security.’’ 

After Farrington had concluded, Bourgeois came 
forward and immediately attacked him by saying that 
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his sentiments respecting the president had not always 
been the same, as his conduct respecting Bromley’s 
Book in 1793 would prove. This was only concerning 
a difference of opinion respecting a publication, and 
he was cried down. Farrington replied by recapitu- 
lating much that he had said, and asked Bourgeois 
if he had answered any part of it. Farrington told 
them that he had differed at times with both the pres- 
ent and the former president, but that had nothing to 
do with his general respect for them. Bourgeois then 
said that Farrington had voted against Mr. West being 
president four or five years successively. This false- 
hood so raised Farrington’s indignation, that he was 
about to answer him with great vehemence, but friends 
near by requested that he should not regard him. 
Tresham, who was one of the stormy petrels of the 
Academy, then spoke; but he was in no way able to 
exculpate himself. Lawrence rose after Tresham and 
spoke with great strength, and brought home his 
assertion of Mr. West having lost the King’s con- 
fidence. He was followed by Flaxman, who said he 
had privately asked Yenn on the 10th of December 
_ whether he had any communication to make from the 
King, to which Yenn replied that His Majesty had said 
certain things to him, but he had no authority to state 
them to the Academy. On this, Tresham seemed to 
look eagerly about for Yenn, but about the end of Far- 
rington’s first speech, he had slunk out of the room and 
was seen no more. Shee then made an animated 
speech, in which he forcibly condemned the proceed- 
ings of Tresham and the opposition, but seemed will- 
ing to ease Tresham off by saying that he appeared to 
have been the hod-man of his party to carry their 
clay, but seemed to have no knowledge of the founda- 
tion on which the fabrick was to be erected. He also 
called him his friend and was assured he would be glad 
to relieve himself by an apology for what he had done. 
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Tresham, operated upon by this, said that he had 
been led into assertions which were now refuted and 
that he was willing to make or second a motion com- 
plimentary to Mr. West. West then spoke and said, 
if any other man should ever appear more proper for 
the chair than himself, he would cheerfully retire and 
still continue to give the Academy all the support in 
his power. 

About this same time, Mrs. West wrote a letter to 
America, to her friend, Mrs. Trumbull, wife of John 
Trumbull, the painter in which she said: ‘‘Oh that I 
had you here for a few hours to whisper in your ears 
the complete triumph that His Majesty has given Mr. 
W. over those dirty dogs of the R. A., whose malicious 
endeavors have been to ruin him. They hoped for a 
time—they even boasted—that their purpose was ef- 
fected, when His Majesty by his conduct towards the 
R. A. confirmed the late elections. This seemed to 
be (by the party) unexpected and was to their great 
confusion and dishonour.’’ 

But even after this, the interior troubles of the Acad- 
emy did not cease. On September 11, 1805, in an inter- 
view between Lawrence, Farrington and West, the 
latter said that ‘‘Wyatt had ruined the Academy.’’ 
On November 29, 1805, he communicated to Farrington 
his resolution to resign the chair. He told Farring- 
ton that ‘‘his resolution to resign was known only by 
Daniell and Smirke, and that even Mrs. West did not 
know it’’; that he had attended a Council the previous 
night and signed Westmacott’s diploma as Associate, 
and this was the last act of his office. He said that 
Dance would send his resignation as Professor of 
Architecture to him and he should forward it to the 
secretary with his own, and that Dance also wished 
to give up his diploma, but he had dissuaded him from 
doing so. Farrington said that he ‘‘perceived that 
West’s mind was fully made up to resign the chair, 
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and under all circumstances’’ he ‘‘could not advise 
him against it.’’ On December 1, 1805, West told him 
‘‘that he would not continue president for £1000 a 
year; that he would not go to Windsor, but would send 
a copy of his paper .. . to be delivered to the King 
tomorrow noon.’’ Farrington also saw Mrs. West, 
who was much an invalid, but without knowing her 
husband’s resolution, ‘‘she expressed her dislike to his 
being troubled with the feuds of the Royal Academy.’’ 

On December 2, 1805, West sent the following paper 
to the Academy : 


“Gentlemen: 

“T am now the only survivor of the four artists who, in the year 1768, 
had the honour of presenting to His Majesty a plan for an Academy, 
which, being agreeably received and sanctioned by the King, was carried 
into effect under His Royal commands. The first members were named 
and created by His Majesty, and their choice of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as President added splendor to the Institution. 

“After the death of that eminent master, whose distinguished 
talents have rendered no small honour to his name and country, without 
solicitation on my part, the Academy unanimously elected me to the 
Chair, and His Majesty was graciously pleased to sanction their choice. 
I have now, during a period of fourteen years, endeavored assiduously 
to perform the duties of that distinguished situation to the best of my 
abilities, and I have a consolation in reflecting that I have rendered some 
aid to its formation, and contributed everything in my power to its 
prosperity. 

“Thirty-seven years are nearly completed during which time I have 
never failed to exhibit my works in the Royal Academy; but whatever 
may have been my exertions, or whatever my wishes for the welfare of 
the institution, the occurrence which took place the 10th December last, 
and subsequent circumstances, have determined me to withdraw from 
the situation of President of the Royal Academy. I shall retire to the 
peaceful pursuit of my profession, and I hope that my present declina- 
tion will afford you sufficient time to consider of the choice of my 


‘successor by the 10th inst. 
“B. WEST.” 


About the same time, he wrote to John Timmons: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Many thanks for your polite letter as well as for your good wishes 
‘towards the fine arts in this country. The establishment of the Royal 
Academy under his present Majesty has given an elevation to them 
suunknown in this country under any other sovereign; they soften the 
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manners and defuse an elegance which rendered the joys of life more 
abundant. 

“T am the only surviving one of four artists who had the honour to 
present to His Majesty the plan for the establishment of the Royal 
Academy—and received the Royal commands to carry it into effect. 
You will not be surprised after this information that I should for 
many years have laboured to maintain harmony and good order among 
its members, for the benefit of the country, the prosperity of the insti- 
tution, and the respectability of their own characters. And it is with 
satisfaction, I can assure you and the friends of the Arts, that the 
original members of the Academy have, from its establishment in 1768, 
endeavored all in their power to raise it to its present elevated char- 
acter among the most honourable societies in the country; and I 
sincerely hope that its present members may follow the example of 
their predecessors. 

“The unpleasant circumstances arising from party spirit in the 
Academy commenced in the last years of my worthy predecessor; they 
rendered the station of the Chair as unpleasant to him as they have to 
me; but notwithstanding this professional warmth of passion, I was 
in hopes a patient steadiness on my part, to forward the best views 
of the Academy for cherishing the growth of genius in its three branches 
of art, would have the good effect so to subdue those animosities. But 
finding that of no avail, united to the occurrences which took place on 
the 10th of December last year, when the Academicians were about to 
re-elect me to the Chair, had so pointed a premeditated attack on me 
as President—united to subsequent circumstances, determined me at 
that time (after His Majesty graciously sanctioned the election) to go 
through the duties of the station for that year. On the 2nd inst., I 
therefore sent in my resignation as President of the Royal Academy. If 
the placing any other in the Chair will contribute to advance the higher 
excellences in the Arts, or the prosperity of the Institution, I shall 
rejoice; if not, I shall lament the situation of the Academy—and the 
state of the Arts in England. 

“It is my earnest desire that, from your known love of country and 
the arts, united to others equally silicitous for their prosperity, that 
you will not relax in maintaining the higher point in Art—and the 
advantage which the country ought to derive from its advancement. 

“T have the honour to be, with profound respect, 

“Dear Sir. 
“Your much obliged 
“BENJ. WEST. 


“P.S. When your friendly letter was brought to me, I was then con- 
fined to my bed by indisposition. I am much better, but still under 
the necessity to keep my room.” 


West exhibited every year until 1805. In 1766, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds said: ‘‘The great crowd of the year 
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is around Mr. West’s pictures, ‘The Continence of 
Scipio,’ ‘Pylades and Orestes,’ ‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ 
‘Diana and Endymion,’ and ‘Ladies at Play.’’’ Of 
the ‘‘Pylades and Orestes,’’ Northcote, who studied 
under Sir Joshua, said: ‘‘West’s house was soon filled 
with visitors from all quarters to see it... . But the 
most wonderful part of the story was that notwith- 
standing all this vast bustle and commendation be- 
stowed upon this justly admired picture, . . . no mor- 
tal ever asked the price. One gentleman was asked 
why he did not buy it, and he answered: ‘‘ ‘What could 
Ido if I hadit? You surely would not have me hang 
up a modern English picture in my house, unless it 
was a portrait.’ ”’ 

Horace Walpole, in 1769, in his correspondence with 
Sir Horace Mann, said: ‘‘We have at present three 
exhibitions. One West, who paints history in the taste 
of Poussin, gets three hundred pounds for a picture 
not too large to hang over a chimney. He has merit, 
but is hard and heavy, and far unworthy of such prices. 
The rage to see these exhibitions is so great, that some- 
times one cannot pass through the streets where they 
are.’’ 

In 1806, he did not exhibit, but he had just finished 
his ‘‘Death of Lord Nelson,’’ and he placed it with his 
‘“Death of General Wolfe,’’ painted in 1769, and his 
‘“Battle of La Hogue,’’ painted in 1783, in his own gal- 
lery. He issued sixty-five hundred cards of admit- 
tance, and about thirty thousand people came to his 
house to see them, among whom was Robert Fulton, 
‘‘the great Machinist of Margaret Street.’? Some 
came in parties of eight or ten, and, besides numbers 
who were personally known to him, many wrote notes 
to have their friends introduced. 

His picture of ‘‘The Treaty between William Penn 
and the Indians’’ was painted about 1772. It was ex- 
hibited in that year. It was criticized by some, because 
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his father and step-brother appear in it as Quakers. 
On February 2, 1805, he wrote to H. Darton concern- 
ing this picture: 

Feb’y 2nd, 1805. 
“Sir: 

“Indisposition for several days last deprived me the satisfaction of 
answer your enquiries respecting the portraits in the picture of the 
Treaty between Wm. Penn and the American Indians. When I painted 
the picture of that Treaty for the late Thos, Penn, every enquire was 
made to obtain portraits of those who accompanied his distinguished 
Father into the wilderness of North America, but without effect, except 
in the portrait of Wm. Penn—and for that I am indebted to the 
Medalion made in wax by Silvinius Bevan and the description given to 
me by my father of Wm. Penn’s person. 

“The great object I had in forming that composition was to express 
savages brought into harmony and peace by justice and benevolence, by 
not withholding from them what was their right, and giving to them 
what they were in want of, as well as a wish to give by that art a 
conquest made over native people without sword or dagger. 

“The leading characters which make that composition are the Friends 
and Indians—the characteristics of both have been known to me from 
my early life—but to give that identity which was necessary in such 
a novel subject, I had recourse to many persons then living for that 
identity—and among that number was my honoured Father and his 
eldest son, my half-brother, Thos. West, and by possessing the real 
dresses of the Indians, I was able to give that truth in representing their 
costumes which is so evident in the picture of the Treaty. Those were 
the principles and my reasons in giving that picture of the Wm. Penn 
Treaty to the civilzed world. 

“The object in composing that picture and the materials to give it 
truth I have above presented, and if they should be found by you to any 
way contribute to that information you are about to give in a Bio- 
graphical History on Portraits, they are much at your service. 

“With great respect, I have the honour to be, Sir, 


“Yours with Friendship, 
“Bs W.” 


“To 
H. Darton, Esq.” 

Till the ‘‘Death of General Wolfe’’ was painted, in 
1771, no work of that character was produced by a 
painter of high art which aimed at the literal represen- 
tation of a contemporary event. The Archbishop of 
York and Sir Joshua Reynolds both endeavored to dis- 
suade West from making such an attempt. But, after 
the picture was painted, Reynolds examined it minutely 
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and said to Drummond: ‘‘West has conquered; he 
has treated the subject as it ought to be treated.’’ ‘‘I 
wish,’’ said the King when West told him the story, 
‘‘that I had known all this before, for the objection 
has been the means of Lord Grosvenor getting the pic- 
ture; but you shall make a copy for me.’’ And so he 
did, and another for General Monckton, who is the 
wounded officer looking at the dying hero. 

West said that his great motive in painting the 
‘Death of Lord Nelson’’ was to show the Academy 
what they had done in causing him to withdraw as 
president and in replacing him with an architect; and 
that this had been principally effected ‘‘by a despicable 
in and out of the art, a reptile,—such was Tresham.’’ 
He added that, for himself, he had secured his own 
comfort, and that he could now waken in the morning 
without the unpleasant consideration of having those 
people to meet in the evening, and it was a happy re- 
lease. , 

At the exhibition of 1817, his picture of ‘‘Death on 
the Pale Horse’’ was shown. It was painted by him 
about that time, though the sketch had been exhibited 
in Paris some years before. It was sold to a Mr. Ker- 
shaw for 2,000 guineas. In some way, it afterwards 
came back to West, for it was re-sold at the sale of his 
pictures on March 22-23-25, 1829, after his death. It 
was acquired by the Academy of Fine Arts of the City 
of Philadelphia in 1836; but from whom it was pur- 
chased and at what price I am told is not disclosed in 
its records. His pictures at this sale brought £25,040. 
12s. His ‘‘Christ Rejected’’ was sold to a Mr. Smith 
for 3,000 guineas, and his ‘‘ Death of Lord Nelson’’ was 
knocked down at 850 guineas, and the picture of 
‘‘Hagar and Ishmael,’’ which caused so much friction 
between West and some of his fellow artists of the 
academy, now hangs on the walls of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. The latter picture was included 
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in the collection sold by his executors after his death. 
I have not traced it to its present location. 

I saw this summer his picture of ‘‘ Daniel Interpret- 
ing to Belshazzar the Handwriting on the Wall,”’ 
which was first exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1775, in a small but very well selected gallery of paint- 
ings, called the ‘‘Museum,’’ at Pittsfield, in the State 
of Massachusetts. 

West, from the time of his engagement by the King, 
received £1,000 a year; but in 1811, owing to the King’s 
final mental illness, the pension was stopped. On May 
25, 1811, he wrote to Mr. H. Rowand: ‘‘I am not an 
arrogant man, but on this occasion it is highly proper 
that I should state what is the truth. The quarterly 
payments which you have made with promptitude and 
punctuality being now withdrawn, I must be under the 
painful necessity to seek some other means of sup- 
port.’’ He was attacked by the press, wherein it was 
alleged that he had plundered the King to the amount 
of £34,000. West calmly answered that it was true that 
he had received approximately that sum, but it was 
earned by thirty-three years of untiring labor. He 
said that, before the war (Napoleonic War), he ex- 
pended £1,600, keeping six servants. Afterwards, he 
kept only three servants, and he reduced his expendi- 
tures to £1,200 a year. 

In 1797, he told Farrington that his fortune of 
£15,000 was in the King’s hands; that he had received 
a letter of acknowledgment, but that he was conscious 
that his security depended on the life of the King, and 
that he was not in circumstances to quit his profession, 
unless he was to sell his collection. He remarked that 
‘‘the King is so shy, when money is touched upon.’’ 
For himself, he said, he was indifferent, but that he 
felt for his family; that if the King withheld his in- 
come, he must manage his property, and alter his plans 
so as to suit his circumstances, and with regard to his 
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profession he must do like others for the few years he 
had to reckon. Evidently the account due him was 
afterwards settled. 

At one time he spoke of the little encouragement he 
had had for historical painting, and that he would have 
been obliged to have turned to portraits, had he not 
been patronized by the King. In 1804, he stated that 
what he had received from various persons to that 
time had not exceeded 6,000 guineas; that after the 
death of an artist of merit, his pictures get into the 
hands of persons who endeavor to make them property, 
when no more can be had; that this had been re- 
markedly the case with Wilson, Hogarth, Gains- 
borough and others. In the same year, in a conversa- 
tion with Farrington, West said ‘‘that were he ten 
years younger he would go to America, where he was 
sure much might be done, as the people had a strong 
disposition to the Arts, and it would be easy to en- 
courage a spirit of rivalry in that respect between the 
Cities of Philadelphia and New York. Trumbull, he 
said, should settle at the latter place, and he at the 
former, and raise the spirit as high as it could be.”’ 

It has been said that West was scholarly rather than 
imaginative, and that his faith in himself was so great 
that he ‘‘would have undertaken to illustrate anything 
on earth below or in heaven above, ... yet he could 
do nothing but what he had seen, and that supremely 
well.’’? Of course, this criticism is highly exaggerated. 
The character of his pictures refutes it. He painted 
few landscapes and a limited number of portraits out- 
side of some which appeared in his larger compositions. 
He could see none of his scriptural or historical pic- 
tures, and they were necessarily creatures of his brain. 
His paintings were perhaps not in accord with the 
present-day taste, but they were of a high standard 
according to the progress of the arts at the time they 
were painted. 
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Mr. Charles Henry Hart, in his article entitled 
‘Benjamin West not a Quaker,’’ written for the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine, January Number, 1903, said prop- 
erly: ‘‘Benjamin West is one of those unfortunate 
characters in history, whose poise has been shaken, if 
not entirely lost, when regarded through the perspec- 
tive of time. This is especially wrong in his case, and 
is due largely to the false plane of the viewpoint. We 
must not consider West’s work as though he was one 
of us, painting in our midst; but we must look upon 
him and it in the period and atmosphere and environ- 
ment when he did paint. At that time, he was entitled 
to his preeminence as easily first among history 
painters. ... For one achievement alone he is en-~ 
titled to and should receive the highest consideration, 
both for his conception of it and for his grit in carry- 
ing it out. I mean, of course, the revolution he 
wrought by the stroke of his brush in his painting, 
‘The Death of Wolfe,’—the abandonment of classic 
costume in the treatment of a contemporary historical 
subject.’’ 

It was said that West was generous, and, consider- 
ing the troubles he had to contend with, he seldom lost 
his temper. On one occasion, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
took Miss Burney by the hand, and, wishing her a 
Merry Christmas, kissed her according to the old form, 
and then presenting her to Mr. West, characterized 
him ‘‘as a very pleasant man, simple, soft-mannered, 
cheerful and serene.’’ Mrs. West told Farrington 
‘‘that in the forty years she had been married, she had 
never seen him intoxicated and never saw him in a 
passion.’’ 

On September 21, 1805, he wrote to William Rawle: 
‘‘T have to assure you that yourself and those young 
gentlemen from Philadelphia, who have visited this 
Capital since my residence in it, it has always given 
me much pleasure to render them any little civility in 
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my power, and to have given them that attention which 
I thought was due to my countrymen.’’ And on Aug- 
ust 4, 1815, Thomas Sully addressed a letter to West 
as follows: ‘‘A friend of mine, Dr. Diweese, has se- 
lected four pictures from his collection to be sold in 
London. They are consigned to the care of Mr. Bell, 
who will send them to your house, if you will have the 
kindness to pass on their merits. I would not thus 
presume to take up your valuable time, but that I think 
you will be pleased with one of the paintings. With 
love and veneration... Thomas Sully.’’ West’s 
practice was to receive students in the morning before 
he began to paint. 

I have chiefly endeavored to present some of the 
facts appearing in Mr. West’s relations with the Acad- 
emy, and have made reference to some of his paint- 
ings, without any pretensions as a critic of art. 
Conscious of the insufficiencies of this paper, and real- 
izing as I do that others could probably present the 
story on such a topic more gracefully and intelligently, 
J crave your indulgence for such defects as may have 
manifested themselves to you. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


BY JOSEPH JACKSON. 
(Continued from page 162.) 


FirtH Periop 1875-1884. 


(Continued.) 


1880. 


EYE-MEMORY, A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, MARCH 29, 1880, BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
Octavo, Reprinted from the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, 18 Pp. 
H. 8. P. Col. 


He had found out to his own surprise that he could lecture; when, 
within a short time of his return, the opportunity had come, he had 
chosen as his subject the Decorative Arts, and, occasionally, Eye- 
Memory, which he held to be part of the same training. By the 
30th of May he was writing to Besant, from Philadelphia, “I had a 
very pleasant evening lately, lecturing before about 150 of the fe- 
male school teachers of this city, who are learning drawing. They 
were very much interested, and had put a pretty bouquet of white 
rosebuds on the lecture table for me. After it was over, I was in- 
troduced to many, and it was altogether very agreeable.” I remem- 
ber going with him, a week or so later, when he lectured again on 
the same subject at the Franklin Institute. 

Charles Godfrey Leland, A Biography, by Mrs. Pennell. 


THE MINOR ARTS. | PORCELAIN PAINTING, WOOD-CARVING, 
| STENCILLING, MODELLING, MOSAIC WORK, ETC., | BY | 
CHARLES G. LELAND. | (Device of the art at HoME Series) 
| LONDON: | MACMILLAN AND co. | 1880 | THE RIGHT OF 
TRANSLATION AND REPRODUCTION IS RESERVED. 

Light blue cloth. Front cover stamped in black 
MINOR ARTS | C.G. LELAND. Rectangular device of Pub- 
lishers significant of the Art at Home Series. Back 
cover stamped in black, art | ar | Homes | sERtEs in centre 
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corresponding with the device on the front cover. Pub- 
lished at 2 shillings, six pence. 

Collation: Crown Octavo, xix and 148 pages, Half 
title, verso monogram of publishers, frontispiece, of a 
leather music case, recto blank; title, as above; verso, 
imprint of R. Clay Sons, and Taylor, London; Preface 
p. (vii) to xiii, signed Charles G. Leland; p. (xiv) de- 
sign in heavy lines; Contents, p. (xv) and xvi; List of 
Illustrations p. (xvii) to xix. The Minor Arts, pp. 1 
to 148. Imprint of R. Clay, Sons, and Taylor at bottom 
of p. 148. At the end of volume one page of announce- 


ments of The Art of Home Series. Brown end papers. 
Jackson Col. 


All of his life—from the early days at Dedham when he found 
sport in carving spoons and serpents out of wood—he had amused 
himself drawing, and practising what he called the little or Minor 
Arts. He had never had any kind of technical training of any kind 
except what was to be derived from the lectures, first of Dod at 
Princeton, and then of Thiersch at Munich. 

Charles Godfrey Leland, a Biography, by Mrs. Pennell. 

ART MANUALS (Series of twelve) New York, The Art 
Interchange, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 1880-1881. 

None of these Manuals have been seen by the com- 
piler, although efforts to locate them have been made. 
From an advertisement on the back of one of the Home 
Arts series it is learned that No. 8 of the Manuals dealt 
with Repousse Work. Of the twelve, Leland wrote the 
greater number and Mrs. Pennell wrote a few. The 
Manuals were accompanied by An Album of Designs 
by Leland, and both were about the same size of the 
Art Interchange Magazine, through which they were 
introduced. 


HOME ARTS & INDUSTRIES association | (Waved rule) | 
BRIEF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLASS-HOLDERS. | 
EDITED BY CHARLES G. LELAND | (Double rule) | woop 
CARVING. | (NOTE: THESE LEAFLETS ARE MERELY INTENDED 
AS GUIDES AT THE OUTSET OF THE work.) | (Undated, but 
issued in 1880 in London.) 
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No. 1. WOODCARVING. 

NO. 3. REPOUSSE WORK. 

Collation: Small oblong 4 to 8 pages, and 6 pages 
respectively. Cover of cream colored paper. These 
works were not written by Leland, but are signed M. 
C. K. McCallum. 

On the back of the cover of No. 3 is the note: ‘‘For 
these manuals address the Art Interchange, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York City, U.S. A. 

‘‘Murther and more detailed instructions will be 
found in Mr. Leland’s ‘Art Manual’ (No. 8), New York, 
on ‘Repousse Work,’ or the ‘Minor Work,’ by the same 
author, Macmillan, London. The twelve Manuals of 
‘Minor Art Work,’ or the ‘Album of Designs’ by the 
same author, may be ordered through Triibner & Co., 
06 Ludgate Hill.’’ 

These are the only copies of these little manuals seen 
by the compiler and they are in the Leland Papers of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

H. 8. P. Col. 


It was the Preface to the “Minor Arts,” that suggested the Cot- 
tage Arts to Mrs. Jebb, and the methods were based largely on the 
advice and help he sent her by letter from Philadelphia. “There 
would ve no work of this sort going on at all, if you had not waked 
us and set us to work,” I read in one letter written to him at this 
period. And, in another, that, humanly speaking, without him the 
Home Arts Association never would have existed. In the report for 
1902, printed in the spring of 1903, after the Rye’s death, the asso- 
ciation was willing to recognize in him, at least, “one of the most 
active of the original founders,” and attributed part of the original 
idea to a “sentence in the preface to his book, ‘The Minor Art’ ”; 
and to admit the practical value as a guide of the pamphlet he 
wrote for the Bureau of Education in Washington. 

Charles Godfrey Leland, a Biography, by Mrs. Pennell. 


1881. 


RECREATIONS | OF THE | RABELAIS CLUB | 1880-1881. | 
‘‘Sursum Corda’’ | (Dash) | prinTED FoR THE MEMBERS | 
(Dash) | [All Rights reserved]. [N. D. 1881.] 

Sm. 4to. Uncut. Full white vellum with flap on back 
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cover. Marble end papers. Front cover stamped in 
gold in centre: RECREATIONS | oF THE | (rule) | RABELAIS 
otus | (Dash) | 1880-1881. This is within a border of 
thick gold rule around the edge of the cover. Back 
strip stamped rule where bands should be. 

Collation: viii and 174 pages. Last unnumbered. 


Leland, who was one of the founders of the Rabelais Club con- 
tributed one article to the volume: 
“The Tempest” and “The Storm,” or Shakespeare and Rabelais. 
Occupies pp. 117 to 127 inclusive, and signed, Charles G. Leland. 
HS. P; Oot. 


1882. 


A | MEMorR | OF | CHAPMAN BIDDLE | READ BEFORE THE | 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA | MaRcH 13, 1882 | 
BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, | AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN,’’ ‘‘HANS BREITMANN’S BALLADS,’’ ETC. | (Seal of 
the Society) | PHILADELPHIA: | COLLINS, PRINTER, 705 
JAYNE STREET. | 1882. 

Yellowish paper wrappers, bearing title as above. 

Collation: Octavo, 24 pp. Phototype portrait of 
Chapman Biddle, with facsimile of his signature be- 
neath, as frontispiece; offset page; title, as above, next 
page blank; Chapman Biddle p. (3) to 24. At end of 
memoir is a poem of five stanzas, the whole signed, 


Charles Godfrey Leland. 
HL#. P. Col. 

I was rather proud, as was my brother, to go as “full private” in 
artillery company, known as “Chapman Biddle’s,” though he did not 
take command of it on this occasion. 

Chapman Biddle himself was a very remarkable man as a lawyer, 
and a person of marked refinement and culture. He became my 
friend in after years, as did his son, Walter. Both are now departed. 
I wrote and publicly read an “In Memoriam” address and poem on 
his death, in delivering which I had great pains to refrain from 
weeping, which was startling to me, not being habitually expressive 


of emotion. 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. V. 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Oc- 
tavo, New York. 
March, 1882—In Elizabeth Robins’ (Mrs. Pennell) 
VoL, L.—17 
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article, ‘‘A Ramble in Old Philadelphia,’’ is inter- 
polated AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ROMANY BALLAD ‘‘Ke Trin- 
kall’’ in both Romany and in English, by Leland. 
October, 1882—Handwork in Public Schools. 
September, 1884: Legends of the Passamaquoddy, 
With Drawings on birch bark by a Quadi Indian. 


PHILADELPHIA | SOCIAL SCIENCE assocraTion | (Dash) | 
RESULT OF | INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCA- | TION IN SCHOOLS | 
READ AT A MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, MARCH, 23d, 1882 
| BY CHARLES G. LELAND | (Dash) | PUBLISHED BY THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIAL SCIENCE association | 720 Locust 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Pamphlet, sewn. 

Collation: 18 pages. Title, as above, verso contains 
List of Papers Read Before the Association. 

H. 8. P. Ool. 


CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION | OF THE | BUREAU OF EDU- 
cation. | (Rule) | wo. 4—1882. | (Rule) rinpustR1au ART 
IN SCHOOLS, BY CHARLES G. LELAND, | OF PHILADELPHIA. | 
(Rule) | wasHineTon: | GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. | 
1882. 

Paper covers, with title, as above. 

Collation: 8vo, 37 pages. Title, as above, but with- 
out a double rule which bordered the cover. At the 
bottom of the page are these figures; 4940 at left hand 
of page, and 209-210. Double page numbers on each 
page. At the top are those of the pamphlet, and at the 
bottom figures which evidently relate to a larger re- 
port, of which this circular is a part. Verso of title, 
blank; Contents, p. (3); next page blank; Letter from 
Commissioner of Education advising the printing of 
the circular p. (5); next page blank; p. (7) to p. 37 
Industrial Art in Schools. 

Jackson Col. 


There is a very great, deep and general spirit of reforming edu- 
cation here, and it is principally due to my introducing industrial 
and decorative work into the public schools as a regular branch. 
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I have at present a primary or normal school of my own, with sixty 
female teachers in the schools as pupils. There are 105,000 scholars 
in our public schools, and I am preparing to have them all indus- 
trially educated. 
Letters by Leland to Walter Besant—Quoted in Charles 
Godfrey Leland, A Biography, by Mrs. Pennell. 


THE GYPSIES | BY CHARLES G. LELAND | AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE 
ENGLISH GYPSIES AND THEIR LANGUAGE,’’ ‘‘ANGLO-ROMANY 
BALLADS,”’ | ‘‘HANS BREITMANN’S BALLADS,”’ ETC. | (Pub- 
lisher’s device) | (Boston | HOUGHTON MIFFLIN AND 
COMPANY | NEW YoRK: 1] HAST SEVENTEENTH STREET | THE 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE | 1882. 

Maroon cloth. Front cover stamped in red and gold. 
The | Gypsies | Charles G. Leland. Back stamped in 
red and gold: The | Gypsies | Leland. 

Collation: 12mo, pp. 372. Blank leaf, next blank 
page, verso, Works by the Same Author: (The Eng- 
lish Gypsies, Anglo-Romany Ballads, Remarks on the 
Origin of the Gypsies at the Oriental Congress Flor- 
ence, 1878; and the Origin of the Gypsies, London 
Saturday. Review, 1879; Title, as above, verso, Copy- 
right 1882 by Charles G. Leland; Preface (ili) to vi; 
Contents (vii) and viii; Gypsies, pp. (9) to 372. At 
end, 16 numbered pages of Publisher’s announcements. 
Slate and papers. 


Jackson Col. 


Groome, when his “Gypsy Folk Tales” was published (1889), re- 
gretted that no careful study of the Gypsies in America had yet 
been made. But the American Gypsy, with a new touch of Amer- 
ican independence, and a degree of American prosperity and Amer- 
ican capacity to do without alcohol that would astound his brothers 
of British roads. And if the Rye only left “stray jottings,”’ as 
Groome says, it was because he found nothing important to add to 
what he had already written of the English Gypsies; though I 
think he did regret, when he got back to England, that he had not 
noted down changes in minor details, 

Charles Godfrey Leland, A Biography, by Mrs. Pennell. 


CENTURY EDITION, with a historical introduction by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell was published 1924, on the 
centenary anniversary of Leland’s birth. This is a 
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large 12mo vol. bound in straw colored boards, with a 
back strip of red cloth. Front cover has a Gypsy de- 
sign, evidently by Leland, and the book has a photo- 
gravure portrait of the author taken about the time 
The Gypsies was first published. Mrs. Pennell’s in- 
troduction occupies pp. 3 to 7 inclusive. 


1883. 

THE SONG OF THE BEES. Campobello, N. B., Aug. 12th, 
1883. 

Collation: 4-page leaflet, 5 inches square, First and 
fourth pages blank. 

The only copy seen by the compiler is in the Daniel 
G. Brinton Collection Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. This copy is signed by Charles G. Le- 
land, and an inscription in his hand shows it to be a 
translation of a Passamaquoddy Indian poem, the orig- 
inal of which faces the translation on page 2. This 
poem does not seem to have been reprinted, so it is 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

The Indian title of the song is: Amwes—winto— 
wagen.’’ 

U. of P. Library. 
1884. 

THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS | OF NEW ENGLAND | or | 
MYTHS AND FOLK LORE OF THE MICMAC, PASSA | MAQUODDY, 
AND PENOBSCOT TRIBES | BY | CHARLES G. LELAND | (pub- 
lishers’ device) | Boston | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COM- 
PANY | NEW yorK: 11 Hast sEVENTEENTH STREET | THE 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE | 1884. 

Maroon cloth. Front cover stamped with design of 
author in red, middle lettered in gold: Algonquin Le- 
gends of New England. Back stamped in red and gold: 
The Algonquin Legends of New England, Leland. Oc- 
tavo; Pp. xv (xvii) and 379. 

Collation: One blank leaf; Frontispiece of the In- 
dian Puck, recto blank; tissue sheet; title as above; 
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verso, copyright 1884 by Charles G. Leland; Imprint 
of the Riverside Press; Preface, pp. (iii) to vii; next 
page blank; Authorities, pp. (ix) and x; Contents, pp. 
(xi) to xv; next page blank; List of Illustrations, un- 
numbered; next page blank; Introduction, p. (1) to 13; 
The Algonquin Legends of New England, pp. 16 to 379. 
Twelve illustrations. Gray end papers. 

At end of volume 12 pages of publishers’ announce- 
ments, including on first page extracts from reviews 
of Leland’s Gypsies. Editions, 1885 and 1898. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS | OF THE NEW ENGLAND | OR | 
MYTHS AND FOLK LORE OF THE MICMAO, PASSA | MAQUODDY, 
AND PENOBSCOT TRIBES | BY | CHARLES G. LELAND | LONDON: 
| SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON | CROWN 
BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET | 1884 | (All rights re- 
served). 

Gray cloth. Front cover contains stamped in gold, 
the figure of the Indian Puck, used as a frontispiece 
in the volume. Lettered in gold The Algonquin Le- 
gends | Of New England | (Figure of Puck) | By | 
Charles G. Leland. Back lettered same, with pub- 
lishers’ name at bottom. 

Collation: Octavo, Pp. xv (xvii) and 379. Frontis- 
piece of Mik Um Wess, the Indian Puck; recto blank; 
tissue sheet; title, as above; verso blank Preface, pp. 
(iii) to vii; next page blank; Authorities pp. (ix) and 
x; Contents, pp. (xi) to xv; next page blank; List of 
Illustrations, unnumbered; next page blank; Intrduc- 
tion, p. (1) to 18; The Algonquin Legends of New 
England, pp. 16 to 379. Twelve illustrations. Decora- 
tive end papers. 


He attributed the Algonquin sagas to a Norse origin—he com- 
pared them to the Eddas, and their heroes to Odin and Thor and 
Loki, to the Jotuns and Trolls. But unconventionality in treatment 
and independence in theory are anathema to the folk-lorist and com- 
parative mythologist. York Powell, in an obituary notice of the 
Rye, pointed to the reason of some of the criticism he received: “He 
could and did make careful and exact notes (This of his folk-lore 
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researches in general), but when he put his results before the pub- 
lie, he liked to give them the seal of his own personality and to 
allow his fancy to play about the stories and poems he was pub- 
lishing, so that those who are not able quickly to distinguish what 
was folk-lore and what was Leland were shocked and grumbled 
(much to his astonishment and even disgust), and belittled his 
real achievement. He thought clearly, and many of his ‘guesses’ 
have been or are being confirmed.” 


Charles Godfrey Leland, a Biography, by Mrs. Pennell. 

ART AND HAND WORK | FOR THE PEOPLE | BEING | 
THREE PAPERS | READ BEFORE THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CON- 
cress (Birmingham, England) | sepremBer 1884 | By | 
REV. W. TUCKWELL | CHARLES GODFREY LELAND | AND | 
WALTER BESANT | PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF THE COUN- 
CIL OF THE | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE |1884. 

Collation: Gray Paper Covers. Octavo, 32 pages. 
Title, as above, verso blank; How can a love and 
appreciation of Art be best developed among the 
masses of the people? By the Rev. W. Tuckwell, 
M.A., Stockton Rectory, Rugby. pp. (38) to 9; 

OUGHT ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING TO BE 
MADE AN ESSENTIAL PART OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION? 
By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, OF PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
pp. 10 to 18; How can a Love and Appreciation of Art 
be best developed among the Masses of the People? 
By Walter Besant. pp. 19 to 32. Imprint at bottom of 
p. 32: London: Printed by Spottiswoode and Co. New- 
Street Square and Parliament Street. 

H. 8. P. Col. 


SixtuH PrEertop—1884—1903 


Having seen his ideas on practical education, which 
he connected with industrial art, being carried out in 
the United States, especially in his native city-of Phila- 
delphia, where an industrial art school was established 
in connection with the public schools of that city, Le- 
land returned to Europe in 1884, and spent his declin- 
ing days in adding to his reputation as an educator. 
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He also, during this period, devoted a great deal of 
his time to furthering a knowledge of the folklore of 
the Gypsies, of the Algonquin Indians, and of some of 
the Italian towns. 

While these are the outstanding features of this last 
period of his long life of valuable work, it will also be 
found that at the end of his career he had branched 
out in another line of endeavor, best illustrated by 
‘‘Have You a Strong Will?’’ and ‘‘The Alternate 
Sex 

1885 


CLOVER LEAVES | A COMMEMORATIVE VOLUME | PUBLISHED 
BY | THE CLOVER CLUB | PHILADELPHIA | 1885. 
Collation: 4to. 462 pp. Bound in full brown morocco. 
Heavy metal ornamentation on front cover. 
Leland contributed the poem ‘‘The Town of Rock 
and Rye,’’ pp. 45 to 55. Portrait of Leland at p. 44. 


BRAND-NEW RALLADS. | BY | CHARLES G. LELAND. | ‘‘ HANS 
BREITMANN,’’ | WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS | BY | HAL LUD- 
LOW, THOMAS DALZIEI, AND THE AUTHOR. | (Waved dash) | 
LONDON: | ‘‘FUN’’ OFFICE, 153 FLEET STREET, E. ©. | 1885. 

Thin board covers. Front cover contains at top, One 
Shilling. A New Line of Laughter. Back cover adver- 
tises ‘‘Jack and Jill,’’ a one penny weekly. On Back 
in light letters on a dark brown ground, the title, 
Brand-New Ballads. One Shilling. 

Collation: Small 12 mo. 149 pages. Half title; verso 
imprint of Dalziel Brothers, Camden Press, London, 
N. W.; pp. (v) and vi., Contents: 


The Rise and Fall of Gloryvilles .22.. 25.5: <+.s0seneene 1 
In the Wrong’ Box (5. oy sles. 0 s.< ames ee an se ne 14 
Zion Jersey Boggs 6s i205 sss. sivie ee some wen sae 20 
The Ballad of-the Green Old Man... ....2... «5p eaenee 29 
Carrying Coale % .i.655 2024. .Sam aa gins ees oe ee 37 
Carey, of Carson... . sive bie. nme annie's mnie 39 
Josephi in Beniela <2... sels a« sss sis ais 4 6) siesta 44 
The Story of a Lies. cos - yen nn a =e aciet ete ae 48 


The Legend of Saint Anthony». o225-. <5... aus ceen eee 51 
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A Russian Lyric ......... cece eee eee neers cer eeceeees 56 
a eabered ares SraTTTSL Gh OL MIAT sel oo) cllsva, ay ciel arse. eielie «) sls) 6: eSilele, «jee, eiieheae ie. 97%, 59 
Ae Mie Pome fe ANO ie ors fic cie osc cue sre c oe case abiesien ee o.age are 63 
AMOR IMOTTTATIO ROMANCE (0.060. cess vc css bees deeds o ewes 67 
The Story of Mr. Scroper, Architect .........+s+seeeeeee 71 
RE ONES U BOY, wn nso ae kes ete ete cewe see ree see 75 
Miss Miles, the Telegraph Girl ..............ee-eeeeees 76 
PMPAINOPICAN COCK-LAIG can cence cecceessevsececcescees 82 
PMV VIMGML re cpicly ces cc tc ctr sde er hes vat ee etsrnne 89 
UNC ray MIRE ate 200 faoei/oig, sVorisl.c' ,eicoice s-a.00e elise aie brevebunrs 94 
eer Le MEDTOpIC ClUD occ cde sss e ewer ane sen anny 101 
Pucseorouredehorvune Hunter osc. 0cicsciies one cewieaes's 105 
SETI RCI Ee eIe Tc Gass vo sn) vous lista oliaie aie”Giciels enaveeve ip valale s"S.cle 106 
Bi AC OELLO WI OX CS! fois aun) <. ans\oi © sabes ©, oie asiia’sn soft ie.or © Suen 60 eens 109 
SEEMS UELELTRSUIDTUR COD UIS 2 osreb e a waikelis’ sjie acta s eile, ov ee eielstoje mis 112 
SI MNS TLOR ey M rier tree at etic baie cdelsisla asaohels cus acs 5) 6) eee 36 6/6; wc 116 
esc Gre), TQM: osgtte bo oem e CUETO ERRORS Cee CIC CE 122 
MRM IMNCRSCUATILY  c'5 6o)c clea Ss eee ys 0 ook e ena ene ee 125 
Ae PEATE TMP CLL VOM rote io in) evens © misus.0) 'sinie ois p10 00°; 0)'¢ 9:0) drov-o7e 130 
Ree CE TOY fg basic een asics wanes scenes mane 133 
SRO IREGE eases xu de vena nk eke cn eans clans sacs s 141 
METIS DIM SCENE LLM siete is.  crovereisie.guc/s clas o/b 2 ove wleisiccle's #408 bas 145 


The only illustration bearing Leland’s name is the 
vignette heading to the poem, The Legend of St. An- 
thony, although there are several other small wood cuts 
in the volume which appear to have been drawn by him. 
Before Breitmann in Turkey, is a half title: Breit- 
mann’s Last Ballads. Last page of the volume bears 
the printers’ cipher or mark. The front inside cover 
bears announcements of publications by the ‘‘Fun’’ 
Office, and the inside back cover Announces Hood’s 
Comic Annual for 1886. Among the contributors men- 
tioned is Leland. 

Jackson Ool. 

Second Edition, issued same year as first. It is a 
facsimile of the original edition, except that the words 
Second Edition are printed on the front cover and on 
the title, and the back cover, gives a selection of the 
reviews of the book. 


SNOOPING | BY | CHARLES G. LELAND | ‘‘ HANS BREIT- 
MANN,’’ | COMIC ANECDOTES ABOUT PEOPLE WHO PEEP 
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OVER | OTHER PEOPLE’S SHOULDERS | (dash) | Lonpon: | 
‘‘puN’’ OFFICE, 153 FLEET STREET, B. C. (N.D.) 1885. 

Post 8vo. stiff cream colored paper covers, printed 
in brown ink. Front cover illustrated by a group of 
‘¢Snoopers’’ snooping. Price, one shilling. 

Collation: post 8vo. pp. 6 and 166; first blank; title, 
as above; verso, announcement of ‘‘Brand New Bal- 
lads’’; contents; verso, advertisement of Fun, ‘‘Kivery 
Wednesday. Best Artists, Best Writers. Full of en- 
gravings by Dalziel Brothers’’; Snooping, pp. 1 to 166. 
Illustrated. Inside front cover announcement of 
‘‘Mun’s’’ Novelties; and inside back cover, ‘‘Now 
Ready, companion volume to ‘Love Clouds,’ ‘The 
River of Life,’ a London Story, by John Latey, Jun.’’ 
Back cover, advertisement of Beecham’s Pills. 

H. 8. P. Col. 
1886 

TWO PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS, BY JOSEPH AND ELIZABETH 
ROBINS PENNELL, BOSTON, Roberts Brothers, 1886. II- 
lustrated. 

Gray cloth, ornamented, and printed in black and 
light umber. : 

Pages (v) to vili contains Leland’s A Friend’s Apol- 
ogy For This Book, a tribute in poetry. The work is 
dedicated to Leland by the authors: 


To Charles G. Leland, who is responsible for our First Work 
Together, and Who has been the Great-Heart of many a Pilgrimage 
taken in his Company, We dedicate this book. 


1887 


THE MYTHOLOGY, LEGENDS AND FOLK-LORE | OF THE 
ALGONKINS | BY CHARLES G. LELAND (HANS BREITMANN) | 
HON. F.R.S.L. | (rule) (REPRINTED FROM THE TRANSCRIP- 
TIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, | VOL. XIV— 
PART I, 1887). 

Collation: 8vo. 24 pages, gray paper covers, in- 


scribed as above. This paper was read June 23, 1886. 


U. of P. Library. 
(To be continued.) 
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PARENTAGE OF MAJOR JOHN FENWICK, 
FOUNDER OF SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


BY EDWIN JAQUETT SELLERS 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(Continued from Vol. XLIX, pp. 256-260.) 


The writer is indebted to Alan Fenwick Radcliffe, 
Esq., Charterhouse, Godalming, Surrey, England, for 
reference to the records of which synopses are here 
given. 

Major Fenwick’s first wife was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Walter Covert, of Maidstone, Kent County, and 
his wife (his second cousin), Anne, daughter of John 
Covert, of Ewhurst, Sussex County, and his wife 
Charity, daughter of Sir Martin Bowes, Jr. 

For an interesting and ably compiled account of the 
Covert family, see ‘‘The Coverts,’’ by the Rev. Canon 
J. H. Cooper, Vicar of Cuckfield, in Sussex, Archaeo- 
logical Collections, published by The Sussex Arch. 
Society, Vol. XLVI, pp. 170-180, Vol. XLVII, pp. 116- 
147, and Vol. XLVIII, pp. 1-15. 

Elizabeth Covert’s and her sister Anne Covert’s bap- 
tisms are quoted from Boxley Registers: ‘‘1610, bapt. 
Elisabeth Walteri Covert. 1613, Anne.’’ (Sussex 
Arch. Coll., Coll. XLVIII, p. 1). 

As Edward Fenwick, eldest brother of Major Fen- 
wick, was born 29 Oct., 1606 (Hodgson’s His. of North- 
umberland, Pt. II, Vol. II, p. 118), and as Elizabeth 
Covert was baptized in 1610, possibly Major Fenwick 
was born about 1608. His baptism has not been 
obtained. 

According to the Covert pedigree by Canon Cooper, 
Sir Walter Covert and his wife Anne (née Covert) had 
issue. 


(a) Elizabeth, baptized at Boxley 1610; an executrix of her 
mother’s will. (Married Major John Fenwick.) 
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(b) Anne, baptized at Boxley 1613; executrix of her mother. 

(c) Walter, born 1615; died aged 8 years. 

(d) Thomas, born 1618; died Sept. 1643; married Diana, 
daughter of George, first Lord Goring. She married 
afterwards George Porter. 

(e) Sir John, born 1620; succeeded to Slaugham 1643; died 
May 1679; administration in P.C.C., May 1860; married 
Isabel, daughter of William Leigh, of Longborough, Co. 
Gloucester, widow of George Warmestry. 


Anne Covert, wife of Sir Walter Covert, of Maid- 
stone, Co. Kent, was heiress of her uncle Sir Walter 
Covert, of Slaugham, Sussex, as shown by Canon 
Cooper. 

Synopsis of Dame Anne Coverts’ will: 


The twentieth day of September, 8 Chas. (1632). I Dame 
Anne Covert, widow late the wife of Sir Walter Covert Kt. late 
of Maidstone in the County of Kent. To be buried in or near 
the sepulchre where my said deceased husband’s body was lately 
layed. Mentions eldest son Thomas Covert, her youngest son 
John Covert, her cousin Francklyn and his wife her near 
cousin (not named), her cousin Carkoredg and his wife (not 
named) her cousin, her father Mr. William Covert lately de- 
ceased, her daughters Elizabeth Covert and Anne Covert whom 
she appoints sole executors; she mentions also her deceased 
uncle Sir Walter Covert; she bequeaths the wardship of her 
sons to her kinsmen Sir Francis Barneham, Kt., her uncle Sir 
Thom. Colepeper, Kt., and her cousin James Francklyn. Signed, 
Anne Covert. Witnesses, Edw. Duke, Robt. Cooper, Fran. Seyar, 
Mich. Beaver. 

Proved at London 13 November, 1632 by Elizabeth Covert 
and Anne Covert, daughters and executors of the said deceased. 

(P.C.C., London, Audley 111.) 


John Fenwicke of Grays Inn co. Middlesex gentleman and 
Elizabeth his wife, executrix and one of the daughters of Dame 


Anne Covert, deceased, pltfs. 
v7 


Walter Francklyn and Sir John Henden, defendants. 


Bill, dated 10 May 1644, for an accounting and possession 
of land. It mentions James Frankline of the Middle Temple, 
London, Esquire, deceased; Parsonage of Eboney in Kent the 
subject of suit; the said Elizabeth and Anne Covert her sister, 
since deceased; Walter Frankline, son and heir of said James 
Frankline; Sir John Henden, Bart., Sir Henden late one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer; that the said Lady Anne 
Covert died leaving the plaintiff and her sister very young, 
namely of about the age of 14 or 17 years (as Elizabeth was 
baptized 1610, she was 22 years old in 1632, date of Lady 
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Covert’s will, and her sister Anne, who was baptized 1613, was 
19 years old in 1632); that the said James Frankline died 
about four years ago. ; Walter Frankline was his son and 
executor; Bentley Lease in Sussex also subject of suit; that 
the said Walter Frankline refused and refuses to deliver the 
deeds or deliver possession of Bentley Lease to the plaintiff or 
her sister, or to the plaintiff now as sole executrix; the bill 
prays that Sir John Henden shall set forth what estate he has 
in the parsonage and that he may render an account and satis- 
faction. 

(The proceeding does not contain any answers.) 

(Chancery Proceedings, Mitford, 126/87. Public Record office, 
London. ) 

Synopsis of Will of Thomas Covert (d) aforesaid. I Thomas 
Covert, of Slaugham in the County of Sussex, Esquire, 30 July, 
1642. To be buried in the newly erected Chapel adjoining the 
Parish Church of Slaugham. Mentions Diana his wife, Anne 
and Diana his daughters, mentions possibility of his wife being 
with child and disposition of his estate according to whether it 
be a son or daughter; bequeaths to his daughter Anne two 
silver dishes which the Earl of Holland, her godfather, gave 
her at christening, and to Diana the other daughter the great 
silver dish which the Countess Dowager of Devonshire, her god- 
mother, gave her at christening. Mentions also a lease dated 
6 March, 18 Chas. I (1642), by him to Sir William Culpeper 
of Wakehurst in co. of Sussex, Baronet, and William Hippisley, 
of London, Esquire, for forty years, in trust for his use, etc.; 
his wife Diana and Walter Burrell, Esquire, and William Fetti- 
place, gentleman, his two kinsmen, to be sole Executors and 
Executrix of his will. Residuary estate to his next heir male. 
Signed, Thomas Covert. Witnesses, Toby Hipplesley, William 
Devereux, William Cartwright, Ra: Bird, Robert Lanton, John 
Freer. 

Proved at London 8 Oct., 1650, by the oath of Diana Covert, 
relict and of the Executors named in the will. Power reserved 
to Walter Burrell and William Fettiplace the other Executor. 
(P.C.C., London, 164 Pembroke.) 


The foregoing will of Thomas Covert is given be- 
cause he is referred to on page 160 of Vol. XLIX of 
the Pennsylvamia Magazine. 


Commission dated 22 May, 1652, from the Keepers of the 
liberty of England by authority of Parliament directed to Sir 
Thomas Handley, knt., John Burrell, John Oliver the younger, 
Richard Kidder, Richard Isted, William Cooper, John Viney, 
Edward Henshawe & William Bristow, gentlemen. Whereas 
John Fenwick, Esq., and his wife, plaintiffs, have exhibited 
their bill of complaint against Sir William Culpeper, Baronet, 
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William MHipplesley, Peter Courthopp, William Fettiplace, 
Walter Burrell, John Covert and Walter Francklyn, Esquires, 
defendants, who have failed to answer the said bill, the said 
Commissioners are commanded to take the answers of the said 
defendants to be made to the said bill, the tenor of which is 
sent them inclosed in these presents, and to send the same 
answers into the Court of Chancery in eight days after Holy 
Trinity next. 

Bill dated 7 May 1652. 

The plaintiffs, John Fenwick of Brockham co. Surrey, Esquire, 
and Elizabeth his wife, state that Sir Walter Covert late of 
Slaugham co. Sussex, knt., deceased, was seised to him and his 
heirs, during the lives of Walter Burrell and Walter Covert 
of lands in Cuckfield and other places in Sussex, which came 
to the said Sir Walter by lease or grant from Lord Burgaveny, 
or some other person, which were called Bentley Lease. After 
his death the same came to Lady Anne Covert as his cousin 
and heir, that is to say, daughter and heir to John Covert 
brother and heir to the said Sir Walter. 

The said Dame Anne Covert, being so seised, and having 
issue Thomas Covert, John Covert, the plaintiff Elizabeth and 
Anne Covert, by her indenture dated on or about 9 September, 
1632, granted the premises with all the deeds concerning them 
to James Francklyn then of Maidstone co. Kent, Esq., since 
deceased, and his heirs, during the lives of Walter Burrell and 
Walter Covert, in trust for the benefit of the said Elizabeth and 
her sister Anne equally, with power of revocation. The said 
Dame Anne soon after died, having appointed her two daughters 
executors of her will. The plaintiff Elizabeth obtained ad- 
ministration of her deceased sister’s estate. The said James 
Francklyn took possession of the premises and received profits 
until his death. He made his eldest son Walter executor of 
his will, who, after his father’s death, took possession and 
received profits. The said James and Walter [Irancklyn, or 
one of them, have made some estate thereof to some person or 
persons, under color of which the said Thomas Covert, although 
knowing of the trust, by himself and his agents, namely, Peter 
Courthorpe, Walter Burrell and William Fettiplace, during his 
life have received the rents and made some estate thereof to 
other persons. In July 1642 he (the said Thomas Covert) 
made his will and died possessed of sufficient estate to have 
made satisfaction to the plaintiffs. After his death Sir William 
Culpeper of Wakehurst co. Sussex, Baronet, and William Hip- 
plesley of London, Esquire, pretending to be entrusted by 
Thomas Covert on behalf of John Covert, his brother and heir 
male, and for Anne and Diana the daughters and heirs of said 
Thomas Covert, have received the rents, although they know 
that Dame Anne Covert conveyed to them in trust for her said 
daughters. 
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The plaintiffs show that James and Walter Francklyn, 
Thomas Covert, George Porter and Diana his wife, Peter Cour- 
thorpe, Walter Burrell, William Fettiplace, William Culpeper, 
William Hipplesley, John Covert and Diana Covert have re- 
ceived the rents and concealed the deeds concerning the premises 
and have defaced the metes and bounds so that they cannot 
distinguish their land from lands of Thomas Covert. Although 
often asked in a friendly manner, they have refused to give 
up possession of the premises, 

The plaintiffs pray for the help of the Court. 


The joint and several answers of Peter Courthorpe, Esq., 
Walter Burrell, Esq., and William Fettiplace, gentleman, three 
of the defendants. 

They believe that Sir Walter Covert was seised of land in 
Cuckfield as stated. They have never seen the said lease, except 
William Fettiplace, 4 or 5 years ago saw a box in which he 
believes it was, which was in the custody of a widow, whose 
name he does not remember, in Holborn, where the residue of 
the writings concerning the estate of Sir Walter Covert then 
were by the direction of Diana Porter wife of George Porter. 
None of these defendants have known of the lands called 
Bentley Lease. The said Sir Walter Covert being so seised of 
the said lands, about the 23rd of July, 1631, demised to Sir 
Thomas Pelham, Baronet, and to these defendants, all his 
manors and lands in Sussex, Surrey and Kent or elsewhere, 
except the Rectory of Ebony in Kent, for 21 years after the 
death of Sir Walter Covert at a yearly rent of a penny, if 
demanded, in trust for Dame Jane Covert his wife, with re- 
mainder as he might by will appoint. 

About the 26th of July, 1631, the said Sir Walter Covert 
conveyed all his manors and lands in Slaugham, Twineham, 
Ashington, Washington, Thakeham, Worminghurst, Horsham, 
Shipley, Sullington, Hitchingfield, Ifield, Crawley, Cuckfield, 
Balcombe, Worth, Bolney, Russington, Woodmancoate, Hurst, 
Beeding, Warneham, Aldrington, Portslade, Hove, Rusfer, and 
Wivelsfield in Sussex to the use of the said Sir Walter and the 
heirs male of his body, and for want of such issue to the use 
of his cousin Thomas Covert, eldest son of Dame Anne Covert, 
and the heirs male of his body, with divers remainders, which 
deed defts. believe to be in the box at Holborn. 

In January, 1632, Sir Walter Covert died without issue and 
left Dame Anne Covert his cousin and heir, she being daughter 
and heir to his deceased brother John Covert. 

Defendants do not know that the lands called Bentley came 
to Dame Anne as his cousin and heir. After Sir Walter’s death 
the said Sir Thomas Pelham waived his estate in the premises, 
whereupon these defendants entered into all the said lands, 
including Bentley, according to said trust, and took the profits 
until Thomas Covert attained the age of 21 which happened in 
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August 1639, when they accounted to him and by deed passed 
all their estate in the premises to him. 

Answer of Walter Francklyn, Esq. 

He says he knows nothing of the Bentley Lease. His father 
James Franklyn who died about eleven years since was a Coun- 
sellor at Law and held divers deeds. Defendant, as his father’s 
executor, kept them till inquired for. About eight years since, 
the plff. John Fenwick spoke to him about some writing he 
believed in his custody, made for the benefit of his wife Eliza- 
beth. Defendant found an indenture dated 19 Sept., 1632, made 
by Dame Anne Covert to James Francklyn thereby expressing 
that she had granted and confirmed to him lands in parish 
of Cuckfield co. Sussex, of which the said Sir Walter Covert 
was seised to him and his heirs during the lives of Walter 
Burrell and Walter Covert, in trust for the said Elizabeth and 
Anne her sister. He gave this deed to Mr. Beaver of the 
Middle Temple, an attorney at law, to deliver to John Fenwick, 
which he did, bringing back a receipt signed by the latter. 

Defendant has never had a farthing benefit from the said 
lands nor does he know these lands. He has never accepted 
the said trust nor does he believe his father accepted it. 
Neither he nor his father, to his knowledge, ever made any 
estate of the said lands to any person, 

(Chancery Proceedings. Bridges, 480/63. Public Record 
Office, London.) 


Although the record of the foregoing proceeding 
does not show the disposition of the suit, yet the plead- 
ings are of genealogical value as showing Major John 
Fenwick’s marriage with Elizabeth Covert and dis- 
tinguishing her father Sir Walter Covert, of Maid- 
stone, Kent, from Sir Walter Covert, of Slaugham, 
Sussex, uncle of Dame Anne Covert, wife of Sir Walter 
Covert of Maidstone aforesaid. It also confirms the 
relationship of the Coverts referred to by Col. R. G. 
Johnson on page 160 of Vol. XLIX of the Pennsylvama 
Magazine. 

The purpose of this and the two preceding articles 
concerning Major John Fenwick has not been in- 
tended as an account of his life. The writer desired 
merely to present the evidence establishing Major Fen- 
wick’s parentage and the names of his two wives and 
identification of the families from whom they 
descended. 
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(Continued from page 133.) 


Black had succeeded Cass; Stanton had succeeded 
Black; Thomas, of Maryland, had succeeded Howell 
Cobb. On the twenty-sixth of December, the South 
Carolina Commissioners had arrived in Washington. 
The city was full of southern sympathizers. While 
we know little of what was said in the Cabinet, we 
know chiefly from Black himself through his son, his 
biographer, that the Cabinet was divided as to the 
question of reinforcing Anderson but that the Presi- 
dent, Judge Black, and Stanton stood firmly for ade- 
quate protection of federal property and federal 
offices. The Cabinet sessions, in so far as any proce- 
dure was agreed upon, acted on the principles which 
Black, as Attorney-General, had laid down for the 
President’s direction.** 

Late in the evening of Saturday, the twenty-ninth 
of December, 1860, the President laid before the Cabi- 
net the result of his own reflections in the form of an 
answer to the South Carolina Commissioners. It was 
such a paper as none of them expected to see. Secre- 
taries Black, Holt (Secretary of War in the re- 
organized Cabinet) and Stanton objected that the 
paper conceded too much to South Carolina; Thomas 
and Thompson (Secretary of the Interior, from Missis- 
sippi), thought that the tone of the paper was hostile 
to South Carolina’s claim and would make the immedi- 
ate outbreak of civil war inevitable. Isaac Toucey, 
of Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy, alone of the 


* For details see “Essays, &c.,” pages 9-24. 
Vou. L.—I8 
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Cabinet sustained the President. It was this paper 
concerning which Black next morning in communica- 
tion with his colleagues announced that as it expressed 
the opinion of the President, and the President’s mind 
was fixed beyond hope of change, disapproving the 
paper, he had determined to resign. When Toucey 
informed Buchanan of Black’s decision, the President 
immediately sent for Judge Black, handed him the 
paper in question with the request that he strike out 
all objectionable matter. Immediately Black took the 
paper to Stanton’s office and there himself wrote that 
famous ‘‘Memorandum’’ which Stanton copied as 
Black filled his sheets which transformed an executive 
document from what later critics have been pleased 
to call ‘‘a disloyal paper’’ into a vigorous declaration 
of a national character. Judge Black repudiated the 
powers of the Commissioners or of the President to 
make any treaty or to enter into diplomatic relations. 
Any negotiation by the President with the Commis- 
sioners must be considered as impossible. The paper 
recognized a right in the Federal Government to 
‘‘coerce’’ a State, a doctrine which Judge Black de- 
nied. He also denied that the President, Acting for the 
United States, was under any ‘‘compact’’ with South 
Carolina or any other State. The intimation in the 
President’s paper that Major Anderson’s behavior in 
removing from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, or in 
doing any act in defense of the property and the 
offices of the United States, Judge Black now wrote 
‘‘should be carefully avoided.’’ ‘‘It is a strange as- 
sumption of right,’’ wrote Judge Black, ‘‘on the part - 
of that State (South Carolina) to say that our United 
States troops must remain in the weakest position 
they can find in the harbor. It is not a menace to 
South Carolina, of (to) Charleston, or any menace at 
all. It is simple self-defense.’’ The Secretary, in con- 
clusion, entreated the President to order reinforce- 
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ments and supplies at once for the federal soldiers in 
Charleston harbor, letting Major Anderson know 
‘‘that his Government will not desert him.’’ And he 
concluded—‘‘If not, I can see nothing before us but 
disaster and ruin to the country.’”** 

Stanton agreed with Black, an agreement as to ideas 
which led two years later to Lincoln’s appointment of 
Stanton as Secretary of War. On January 11, 1861, 
Thomas resigned as Secretary of the Treasury. Gen- 
eral John A. Dix of New York was appointed and thus 
a loyal Cabinet was completed. 

It was a week later when Secretary Black wrote the 
letter which, if no other communication existed from 
his pen, would mark him as statesman and patriot. 
Stripping the letter of its mere partisanship, it dis- 
closes undoubtedly not only Judge Black’s opinion at 
the time, but also that of President Buchanan. Writing 
from the State Department he says—‘‘It undoubtedly 
would be a great party move as between Democrats 
and Black Republicans to let the latter have a civil war 
of their own making. It would be poetical as well as 
political justice to let them reap the whirlwind which 
must grow out of the storm they sowed. But can we 
avoid something? Is not the business altogether be- 
yond party considerations? For South Carolina 
compels us to choose between the destruction of the 
Government and some kind of defense. They have 
smitten us on one cheek, shall we turn the other also? 
They have taken our coat, shall we give them our cloak 
also? The Gospel commands this in private affairs, 
but the rule is not understood, I think, as applying to 
public property held by a government in trust for its 
people. I am not in favor of war, but I cannot resist the 
conviction that when war is made against us a moder- 
ate self-defense is righteous and proper. Coercion— 


*“Hssays, &c.,” pages 14-17; the language of the Memorandum care- 
fully followed. 
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well, I would not care about coercing South Carolina if 
she would agree not to coerce us. But she kicks, cuffs, 
abuses, spits upon us, commits all kinds of outrages 
against our rights, and then cries out that she is 
coerced if we propose to hide our diminished heads 
under a shelter which may protect us a little better 
for the future. I agree with you that we ought not to 
make a civil war. Do you agree with me in the opinion 
that we are bound to defend ourselves from an unjust 
and illegal attack?’’*® 

Judge Black always denied the right of secession; 
the southern members of Buchanan’s Cabinet asserted 
the right. The President also denied the right, but 
his convictions (from which he never swerved) were 
buried in a mass of communications as to slavery, 
State sovereignty, abolitionism, and transference of 
initiative to preserve the Union, to Congress. Public 
opinion as revealed in the election of Lincoln and by 
the later course of the civil war fixed upon Buchanan 
the seal of weakness, timidity, secret sympathy with 
‘‘the lost cause,’’ and that unforgivable stubbornness 
in his high office which prevented him from preventing 
the war. This harsh judgment is not the judgment 
of impartial history. While time has confirmed the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
that ‘‘the preservation of the States, and the mainte- 
nance of their governments, are as much within the 
design and care of the Constitution as the preservation 
of the Union and the maintenance of the national Gov- 
ernment’’; that ‘‘The Constitution, in all its pro- 
visions, looks to an indestructible Union, composed of 
indestructible States,’’* a doctrine four-square with 
Judge Black’s opinion, time has also confirmed the 
opinion of a respectable portion of posterity that 


* Black to Hon. A. V. Parsons, January 17, 1861. “Essays, &c.,” 
pages 21-22. 
“ Chief Justice Chase, in Texas v. White, 7 Wallace, 700, 1863. 
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President Buchanan could not have prevented the civil 
war. 

However, the question remains: did President Bu- 
chanan do all in his power to prevent that war? Was 
what he did, of a preventive nature, in the perform- 
ance of his duties, in any degree due to the counsel, the 
services of Judge Black? The larger number of mem- 
bers of his Cabinet labored, and however secretly or 
openly, labored to disrupt the Union. Judge Black, 
as Attorney-General and as Secretary of State, 
labored ceaselessly and not in vain to protect, to defend 
and to preserve the Union. He and his colleagues of 
like mind sustained Buchanan in all his loyal efforts 
and undoubtedly contributed to keep him in a loyal 
path. It is true that Black, as Attorney-General, in 
direct reply to Buchanan’s request, advised him ‘‘to go 
straight forward in the path he had trodden.’’ Evi- 
dently Judge Black believed to his dying day that 
James Buchanan was a loyal, patriotic man. In this 
opinion history sustains Judge Black. It was shortly 
after the date of Black’s letter to Parsons that the 
Secretary was nominated by the President as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Justice Daniels of Virginia. The Senate adjourned, 
taking no action on the nomination. Secretary Black’s 
decisions as Chief Justice of Pennsylvania?? warrant 
the opinion that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would have been strengthened by the confirma- 
tion. 

The Secretary of State of the United States is, to 
use the title of John Jay under the Confederation, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. During the short tenure 
of the office, Judge Black was concerned chiefly with 
domestic affairs. The burden of his work was to 
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preserve the Union. His opinions as Attorney-General 
were of this nature. This lofty service also dis- 
tinguishes the communications he sent out touching 
on our foreign relations. Thus to Lord Lyons he wrote 
early in 1861—‘‘In reply to an inquiry made by the 
British minister on the thirty-first of December, 1860, 
as to what position the United States proposed to take 
with regard to the action of the authorities of South 
Carolina in assuming to regulate foreign commerce 
and exact duties on imports at Charleston, the Depart- 
ment of State said that the payment of duties to a 
person who was not an officer of the United States 
and authorized by its laws to receive them would be a 
mispayment, and that the clearance which might be 
obtained contrary to those laws could not be regarded 
as valid by the federal authorities, but that the ques- 
tion whether the state of things existing at Charleston 
would or would not be regarded as a sufficient reason 
for not exacting the penalties which might be incurred 
by British subjects was a question which must be 
reserved till it arose practically. Hach case, said the 
Department, would no doubt have its own peculiarities, 
and no general assurance could be given concerning 
the intentions of the President. ‘‘Any uncertainty on 
such a subject is in itself,’’ said the Department, ‘‘an 
evil which ought to be removed if it could be. But the 
reliance which your lordship cannot but feel on the 
justice of this Government will no doubt quiet all 
apprehension of ultimate wrong to British subjects, 
if such wrong can possibly be avoided.’’*8 

The case of the Confederate States was presented 
by Judge Black in a circular from the State Depart- 
ment sent out February 28, following—‘‘You are of 
course aware that the election last November resulted 
in the choice of Mr. Abraham Lincoln; that he was the 


*8 Secretary Black to Lord Lyons, January 10, 1861. Ms. Notes to 
Great Britain, VIII., 383. Moore, “International Law Digest,” VI., 995. 
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choice of the Republican or Anti-slavery party; that 
the preceding discussion had been confined almost en- 
tirely to topics connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the subject of negro slavery; that every northern 
State cast its whole electoral vote (except three in New 
Jersey) for Mr. Lincoln, while in the whole South the 
popular sentiment against him was almost absolutely 
universal. Some of the southern States, immediately 
after the election, took measures for separating them- 
selves from the Union, and others soon followed their 
example. Conventions have been called in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and Texas, and those Conventions, in all except 
the last-named State, have passed ordinances declar- 
ing their secession from the Federal Government. A 
Congress, composed of representatives from the six 
first-named States, has been assembled for some time 
at Montgomery, Ala. (bama). By this body, a pro- 
visional constitution has been framed for what it styles 
the ‘‘Confederated States of America.’’2® 

‘*It is not impossible that persons claiming to rep- 
resent the States which have thus attempted to throw 
off their federal obligations will seek a recognition of 
their independence by the Emperor of Russia. In the 
event of such an effort being made, you are expected 
by the President to use such means as may in your 
judgment be proper and necessary. 

The reasons set forth in the President’s message at 
the opening of the present session of Congress in sup- 
port of his opinion that the States have no constitu- 
tional power to secede from the Union are still un- 
answered and are believed to be unanswerable. The 
grounds upon which they have attempted to justify 
the revolutionary act of severing the bonds which 
connect them with their sister States are regarded as 
wholly insufficient. This Government has not relin- 





® Confederate, not Confederated in all C. 8. A. documents. 
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quished its constitutional jurisdiction within the terri- 
tory of those States, and does not desire to do so. 

It must be very evident that it is the right of this 
Government to ask of all foreign powers that the latter 
shall take no steps which may tend to encourage the 
revolutionary movement of the seceding States, or in- 
crease the danger of disaffection in those which still 
remain loyal. The President feels assured that the 
Government of the Emperor will not do anything in 
these affairs inconsistent with the friendship which 
this Government has always heretofore experienced 
from him and his ancestors. If the independence of 
the ‘Confederated States’ should be acknowledged by 
the great powers of Europe, it would tend to disturb 
the friendly relations, diplomatic and commercial, now 
existing between those powers and the United States. 
All these are consequences which the court of the 
Emperor will not fail to see are adverse to the interests 
of Russia as well as to those of this country.’’®° 

This notice to the powers was endorsed by Secretary 
Seward, a few days after the inauguration of Lincoln. 
‘‘My predecessor,’’ so wrote Seward, ‘‘in his dispatch, 
No. 10, addressed to you on the twenty-eighth of Feb- 
ruary last, instructed you to use all proper and neces- 
sary measures to prevent the success of efforts which 
may be made by persons claiming to represent those 
States of this Union, in whose name a provisional 
Government has been announced, to procure a recogni- 
tion of their independence by the Government of 
Spain. I am now instructed by the President of the 
United States to inform you that, having assumed the 
administration of the Government in pursuance of an 
unquestioned election and of the directions of the Con- 
stitution, he renews the injunction which I have men- 





*° Secretary of State Black to all the ministers of the United States, 
Circular, February 28, 1861. Diplomatic Correspondence, 1861, 31; 
Moore, “International Law Digest,” I., pp. 103, 104. 
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tioned, and relies upon the exercise of the greatest pos- 
sible diligence and fidelity on your part to counteract 
and prevent the designs of those who would invoke 
foreign intervention to embarrass or overthrow the 
Republic.’ 

So Seward, voicing the mind of Lincoln, gave notice 
to the nations of the integrity of the United States, 
endorsing, corroborating Judge Black’s notice already 
given. Had Black’s ‘‘Circular’’ lacked national char- 
acter, would Lincoln have endorsed it? Unfortunately, 
and without historical foundation, there lingers an 
idea more or less popular that the Lincoln administra- 
tion repudiated the Buchanan. This is as false as 
another idea held by many people that President 
Buchanan, after retiring from office, failed to support 
the Lincoln administration. An aged man, as was 
Buchanan, could not do much toward such support, 
but the evidence is overwhelming that his loyalty 
never wavered.*” 

It may be said that Lincoln appreciated Stanton, 
Buchanan’s Attorney-General, and that Seward 
walked in the foot-steps of Black. Lincoln himself 
held the same legal views as to national sovereignty 
as Buchanan and Black; he differed in his political 
and ethical views. Possibly no unimportant element 
in the careers of the two Presidents is mentioned when 
history reminds us that Buchanan lost, but Lincoln 
gained and held public opinion. 

Today, more than sixty years after the issues which 
confronted President Buchanan and his Secretary of 
State, those issues are seen in perspective. Tragical 


a ta a le a oe ee rao ec 

* Secretary Seward, Circular to all the ministers of the United States, 
March 9, 1861. Diplomatic Correspondence, 1861, 32; Moore, “Inter- 
national Law Digest,” I., 104. 

“This brought out in Buchanan’s own book, and by John Bassett 
Moore’s “The Works of James Buchanan, Comprising his Speeches, State 
Papers, and Private Correspondence,” Philadelphia, 1908-10. Both 
Curtis’s “Life of Buchanan’ (eulogistic), and Konkel’s recent biography 
and edition of Buchanan’s writings sustain and assertion. 
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as were the issues of that day, we can interpret them 
now quite without passion. Should the Stars and 
Stripes or a State flag wave over federal property? 
Should the United States or a State impose and collect 
duties, imposts and excises? Should the United 
States, by military force, if necessary, execute federal 
law? Are the States respectively sovereign? Can a 
President of the United States enter into diplomatic 
relations with a State in the Union? We know that 
the long struggle for sovereignty between the States 
and the United States at last culminated in civil war. 
A correct interpretation of American history warrants 
the conclusion that that war was, as Seward said in 
his. great speech on the Compromise of 1850, an ‘‘irre- 
pressible conflict.’’ 

The weakness of Buchanan, the fatal weakness from 
which even history cannot rescue him, lay in his con- 
viction that the President of the United States, unless 
authorized by Congress, has no power to protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States and all 
that it implies. With this notion Judge Black had no 
sympathy whatever. At various times, in various 
‘‘opinions”’ he left no man in doubt as to his national 
ideas. While emancipation was involved in this idea, 
emancipation was not an issue during Buchanan’s 
administration, which means during the years Judge 
Black was in Buchanan’s Cabinet. The Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments were not is- 
sued during those years. The names of Jackson and 
Webster are shouted to the skies, but neither of these 
men believed in the abolition of slavery. 

The supreme question that confronted both Bu- 
chanan and Lincoln was the preservation of the Union. 
Jackson said it must be preserved; Buchanan said 
Congress alone could preserve it; radicals of the type 
of Wendell Phillips said it was not worth preserving; 
Lincoln said he would preserve it with slavery or with- 
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out slavery, by retaining some persons in slavery, by 
emancipating some persons from slavery; his single, 
supreme purpose was to preserve the Union. 

Eliminate less important matter and this supreme 
purpose was the supereme purpose of Judge Black. 
His partisan politics here cut no figure. He was 
from first to last a Union man. He was a man 
intensely positive and ever nationalistic. If it be 
said that he took the strictly legalistic view of 
public issues, building his conclusions on the rights of 
property and persons, no one can deny that his founda- 
tion was secure. Every American statesman, every 
statesman who has lived since the protection of life 
and property has been recognized as the supreme 
care of every government, stands with Black. When 
Judge Black was counselling President Buchanan, the 
African slave in America was personal property. 
‘‘The right of property is before and higher than any 
constitutional sanction’’ declared the Kentucky con- 
stitution of 1850. The Constitution of the United 
States, the Constitution of each State, and laws, State 
and federal, made like declarations. Judicial de- 
cisions, both Federal and State, sustained these laws. 
~ Public opinion at last changed all these constitutions, 
laws and judicial decisions, but not in the days when 
Judge Black was Attorney-General or Secretary of 
State of the United States. The preservation of the 
Union meant the abolition of slavery. It also meant 
the extension of the suffrage as today extended. His- 
tory cannot criticise Judge Black or Daniel Webster 
for not advocating female suffrage or the Highteenth 
Amendment. It must credit him for what he advocated 
and what he did. 

At the age of fifty-one Judge Black left office with 
‘‘clean hands and empty.’’ As it were, he began life 
anew. Removing to the city of York in Pennsylvania, 
he resumed the practice of his profession. In 1861 he 
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was appointed Reporter of the decisions of the Court 
to which as an Associate-Justice President Buchanan 
had nominated him, the Senate declining to confirm 
the nomination. ‘Two volumes, bearing his name, 
record his work as Reporter. But his practice began 
to grow by leaps and bounds and he resigned the 
reportorial office. His work as Attorney-General of 
the United States had brought him into touch with 
vast interests. Doubtless during his tenure of that 
office his greatest work in court was in the well-known 
California cases, involving many millions of dollars; 
fraudulent claims which Black exposed. Had he in- 
clined to be mercenary, he might easily have gathered 
a fortune, but having little or no taste for money, he 
was satisfied with securing a competency and refused 
to store away the golden shower. He was of counsel 
in important cases, of which those involving ‘‘high 
polities’? were the impeachment of President Johnson, 
in which he appeared for the President, and the Tilden- 
Hayes case as it came before the Electoral Commission 
of 1877, he appearing for Tilden. In 1872 he was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
tion, no delegate surpassing him in examination of the 
issues involved. In his later years he was identified 
with great cases involving ‘‘common earriers,’’ his 
last forensic arguments coming just before that im- 
mense body of cases of a more or less corporate nature, 
which distinguish our judicial annals for the last forty 
years. Many were his occasional addresses investi- 
gating the principles of government, the rights of 
persons and property, political discussions, as his 
celebrated address on ‘‘Political Preaching.’’ His 
controversial communications were numerous, as wit- 
ness his ‘‘Letters’’ to Henry Wilson, to Garfield, and 
particularly on ‘‘The Third Term (of Grant): 
Reasons Against It.’’ His arguments in several of 
the cases in which he was of counsel before the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States remain models of 
their kind.** 

Judge Black died at his home, known as ‘‘ Brockie’’ 
near York, August 19, 1883, in his 73d year. Fearing 
nothing in life, he feared nothing in dying. He had his 
life long ‘‘ walked humbly with his God.’’ A Christian 
to the end, he said, shortly before his death: ‘‘My 
business on the other side is well settled, on this side 
it is still somewhat at loose ends. The last book in 
his hands was the second volume of ‘‘Curtis’s ‘‘Life”’ 
of his old friend, President Buchanan, and the pages 
were open at the account of Buchanan’s death. He 
never read the later pages which concerned himself. 
Shortly before his death he rose from his bed and with 
difficulty walking out upon his broad veranda, he gazed 
silently upon the noble vista before him. Jefferson 
Davis in the Philadelphia Times had made a bitter 
assault on Black, rearguing for secession. It was a 
venomous attack. Calling for pencil and paper the 
dying man made answer; an answer which was an 
echo of his loyal past. ‘‘My original sin against him 
(Davis),’’ so his pencil wrote, ‘‘consisted in utterly 
rejecting the doctrine that a State had the right to 
secede and dismember the Union whenever its political 
leaders chose to take a huff at the result of a presi- 
dential election, or lose their temper by falsely antici- 
pating some maladministration of federal powers. The 
States have rights carefully reserved and as sacred as 
the life, liberty, and property of a private citizen, but 
to say that among these rights is that of expelling from 
its territory the officers of the General Government, 


® His miscellaneous addresses, eulogies on his character, some of his 
political essays and letters, and his forensic utterances in ten of the 
important cases in which he appeared are given in full in “Essays and 
Speeches” already cited. This collection by his distinguished son is 
not well edited. Its “Biographical Sketch” is scanty. The book aims, 
however, to be merely a book of “selections.” It remains, even though 
incomplete, the source-book as to Judge Black. 
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resisting the execution of its laws, and abolishing its 
Constitution, is to utter an absurdity too absolutely 
gross to be entertained by any man who has bestowed 
one rational look upon the subject. This is a conelu- 
sion too simple to allow of argumentation either pro or 
con. It is not with me a matter of mere belief. I know 
it as every man knows how many fingers he has to his 
hand as soon as he counts them. If my opinions, care- 
fully formed and faithfully adhered to, were in conflict 
with his (Davis’s) interests, wishes, or feeling, I can- 
not help it. Nobody desired more ardently than I 
did that he should look for peace, safety, and justice 
where alone he could find them, inside of the Union 
and under the shelter of the Constitution. But in spite 
of all entreaties, arguments, and demonstrations of 
the truth, he (Davis) would go out and drag his people 
out with him into secession. He proudly put himself 
at the head of the movement to dismember the nation; 
he wrecked his cause, brought hideous ruin upon his 
followers, and left himself without an object in life 
except to throw the blame of his disasters upon some- 
body else.”’ 

‘<T]l-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk!’’4 
Had Judge Black lived seven years longer, reaching 
the year when Jefferson Davis died, he could have 
read, in the new constitution of Mississippi, Davis’s 
native State, in the Bill of Rights of that Constitution, 
this clause—‘‘The right to withdraw from the Federal 
Union on account of any real or supposed grievance 
shall never be assumed by this State, nor shall any law 
be passed in derogation of the paramount allegiance 
of the citizens of this State to the Government of the 
United States.’ ’8> 


*“Hssays, &e.,” pp. 31, 32 and 33. 
*® Constitution of Mississippi, 1890; Bill of Rights, Section 7. Thorpe 
“Charters and Constitutions,” Volume IV, p. 2091. 
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Hotes. 


Local and state historical societies must feel great interest in 
the announcement that the American Historical Association has begun 
a canvass to raise a million dollar endowment fund to enable it to 
carry on its work in the national field of history. The actual canvass 
is in the hands of an Endowment Committee, of which the Honorable 
Albert J. Beveridge is chairman and Professor Solon J. Buck is execu- 
tive secretary, with an office at 110 Library, Columbia University, 
New York. The first effort is directed toward the raising of a substantial 
fund from the historians themselves, and beyond that, an appeal is 
made to the general public. The former have raised in the past the 
sum of Fifty Thousand dollars, and it is hoped that a similar sum can 
be raised from them in the present canvass. From such a class of men and 
women such a sum would represent a great effort. Beyond that re- 
liance must be placed in the benevolence of the general public. The 
records show that a great deal of money is given annually by the 
American people to various worthy causes: and it is hoped that some 
part of it may be directed to the support of the study of our past with 
full recognition of the interest it has for the correct knowledge of the 
present. 

The national character of the American Historical Association is 
shown not only by its charter from the national government, but by 
the aid it has given in the study of national history. It has pub- 
lished a large number of volumes dealing with American history, a 
series of reports on national and state archives, another series of 
_ papers of distinguished national statesmen, and other volumes devoted 
to bibliography. It has given a great deal of time and effort to the 
promotion of the better study of history in the lower schools, and it 
has done much to aid the national government in creating opinion for 
a better care for archives and for a more systematic publication of 
records that will serve the historian. 

For a long time the officers of the Association have felt the need of 
a broader basis of action. The increase in the cost of publication and 
of everything else has affected the student as it has affected all other 
things and people. The result has been the restriction of activities, 
so that it is not now possible to carry on the work as formerly. Thus 
more money is needed to avoid the necessity of contracting the efforts 
that have been made. It is also needed to enable the Association to 
widen its activity and fulfill its entire obligation to the cause of history. 

The reliance of the future will always have to be on the efforts of 
the individual student. No expectation exists of interfering with such 
efforts. But it is necessary to have funds to assist these workers to 
meet the heavy expenses of collecting materials, to publish books that 
commercial publishers will not bring out without a guarantee, and to 
point out and explore new fields of research. For the young student 
fellowships are available in a fair degree of plenty; but for the mature 
student they are not generally available. Much good could be done if 
the Association had a fund from which small grants could be made in 
aid of such work by these men. 
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January 14, 1784. 
Henry Doyle, aged 28 years, a private in the third Pennsylvania 
Regiment, commanded by Col. Thomas Craig ... made sufficient 
proof to the Court that he was disabled by a wound he received in 
the Ankle, on the Eleventh Day of September 1777 at the Battle of 


Brandywine. 
It is adjudged that he is intitled to receive Eighty Dollars to the 
present time, and three dollars P* month from this date. — p. 39. 


June 26, 1786. 
On Petition of Thomas Maybury a discharged Soldier, Setting forth 
that he is Old pensioner and has drawn no Pension since the first 
of August last past. 

It is Ordered that the said Thomas Maybury receive four Dollars 
P’ month from the first of August last past. he Ore 

August 5, 1786. 
On petition of John Buxton setting forth that he served as a Private 
Soldier in the first and third Pennsylvania Regiment during the late 
War, that the Extreme hardships to which he was exposed during 
the Service have brought on Rheumatic pains and other Infirmeties, 
which render him unable to get his Living by hard Labor. 

It is Ordered that One pound two Shillings and Six pence P’ month 
be allowed from the twenty sixth day of June 1785 until the 26° Day 
of June last past. p. 59. 

August 13, 1798. 
UPON the petition of Catharine Tilson Setting forth that she is the 
Widow of David Tilson who was formerly a Lieut. of a Company of 
foot in the sixth Battalion of Militia in the County of Philadelphia 
and died of his wounds (received in the actual service of the United 
States) at Pottstown sometime in the Month of March 1788. 

The Court at August Term 1796 decreed that the petitioner was 

entitled to the pension of her late husband. p. 374. 
Orphan’s Court Docket, No. 1, 
Montgomery County. 
Mrs. Harry ROGERS. 
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SOURCES OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE* 


Nothing important merely happens—it develops. 
The Declaration of Independence was the outcome of 
a long train of circumstances, all tending to one in- 
evitable end. It was the climax of many decades of 
thought, discussion and experience. 

Recent events had made the Declaration as certain 
as sunrise. Fourteen months before it was written, 
patriot blood had darkened the green at Lexington, 
the British had been stopped at Concord and driven 
back to Boston. Bunker Hill had been fought more 
than a year before; Washington had taken command; 
heavy British reénforcements had landed and a great 
British fleet had arrived. 

War had long been under way; and the men and 
officers who had been and were fighting for America, 
were now waging no puny conflict for belated redress 
of grievances—they were now striving to establish a 
nation, and a nation of free people. 

Around American campfires for six months before 
the Declaration was adopted, troops had been reading 
and talking about a wonderful pamphlet, which stated 
in simple but brilliant words the necessity for Ameri- 
ean Independence. Franklin and Rush had inspired 


* Speech of Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, at meeting in Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa., held under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Society, 8 P. M. Wednesday, June 2, 1926. 
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Thomas Paine to write Common Sense; and it had been 
more widely read and discussed not only by patriot 
soldiers, but throughout America than any one writ- 
ing which, up to that time, ever had been printed in 
any country in the world. 

Civil pronouncements by Congress, no less determi- 
native than military action in the field, had been made 
immediately before the Declaration was considered. 
On May 10, 1776, Congress advised each Colony to 
form an independent government of its own—a sheer 
act of nullification; and five days later Congress 
‘‘totally suppressed every kind of authority under the 
British Crown’’ and established instead the ‘‘authority 
of the people’’ as the source of government—a formal 
act of revolution. 

On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, in obedience to 
the instructions of Virginia adopted May 15, had 
offered the definitive resolution that the Colonies ‘‘are 
and of right ought to be, free and independent States”’ 
and that they renounced forever all allegiance to 
Great Britain. Virginia’s declaration of independence 
urged a confederation of the Colonies ‘‘providing 
that the internal affairs of each Colony be left to the 
respective colonial legislatures.’”” 

Lee had made a great speech in advocacy of his 
proposal. He said that a separate and independent 
nation was required by the ‘‘nature of things,’’ the 
extent of our territory, the increase and character of 
our population, ‘‘the immensity of the ocean’’ between 
the Colonies and Great Britain—all this made local 
popular sovereignty indispensable.® 


* Journals Cong. IV, 342, 357-58, 

? Proceedings Am. Phil. Soe’y. XXXVII, 91. 

* Great Debates in American History: edited by Marion Mills Miller, 
Vol. I, 197-98. This was the general view. See Adams to his wife, 
May 17, 1776, in Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, edited 
by Edmund C. Burnett I, 453. 
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With but two days’ debate, action on Lee’s resolu- 
tion had been postponed until July 1, so that belated 
Colonies might have time to concur,* and on June 11 
a Committee was appointed to draft a declaration in 
support of Lee’s resolution. This declaration was re- 
quested by the Virginia instructions.® 


JEFFERSON AND THE DECLARATION. 


The Virginia spokesman was suddenly called home 
by the serious illness of his wife,® and, in his place, a 
quiet, retiring young man, thirty-three years old, was 
chosen. He had made careful notes of the great de- 
bates over Lee’s resolution for Independence.” His 
name was Thomas Jefferson. 

Of the other members of this Committee, one, Robert 
R. Livingstone of New York, was four years younger 
than Jefferson; but John Adams of Massachusetts was 
forty, Roger Sherman of Connecticut was fifty-five and 
Franklin was seventy years of age.® 

Congress was feverishly active with the conduct of 
the war. Adams was president of the vitally impor- 
tant Board of War and Ordinance.® Franklin was so 
sick with the gout that he only knew that the Declara- 
tion was being prepared.!® But not one of the Com- 
mittee, except Jefferson, could have produced that 
masterpiece of statement and style, the Declaration of 
Independence, even if he had been well and unoccupied. 

The drafting of that document was assigned to the 
young Virginian, because his State had proposed the 


*Gerry to Warren, June 11, 1776. Burnett I, 484. The Declaration 
of Independence, Its History: John H. Hazelton, 118. 

* Life of George Mason: Kate Rowland Mason I, 433-41. 

° Proc. Am. Phil. Soe’y. XXXVII, 91. Also Lee to Washington, June 
13, 1776. Burnett I, 486. 

‘The Declaration of Independence: Herbert Friedenwald, 102. 

5 Hazelton, 122. 

® Adams to his wife, June 26, 1776. Burnett I, 512. 

Franklin to Washington, June 21, 1776. Burnett I, 500. 
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resolution for independence which the Declaration was 
to support, because it was wisely thought that Virginia 
should lead, because Jefferson had come to Congress 
with a reputation as a clear and able writer, and be- 
cause he had aroused no personal antagonisms.™ 

During his service of more than a year in Congress, 
he had not spoken on any subject. But his manners 
were gentle and unobtrusive, he was frank and engag- 
ing in conversation, efficient on Committees. Every- 
body liked the tall, slender, blue-eyed, sandy-haired, 
young delegate from the Old Dominion. 

No man in Congress was more carefully educated 
than Jefferson, no man wielded so gifted a pen, and 
papers written by him in Virginia had been passed 
among members and were admired and talked of.” 
It was as appropriate and certain that he should be 
asked to write the Declaration, as it was that Wash- 
ington should be chosen to command the Army. 

Skilled with the pen as Jefferson was, saturated with 
the philosophy of liberalism, familiar with the facts, 
it yet took him two weeks to produce the document 
which announced the birth of the American Nation, 
became one of the Gospels of Americanism, and gave 
to its author undying fame. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS. 


While Jefferson was composing the Declaration, 
copies of the Virginia Bill of Rights arrived in Phila- 
delphia.‘? It had been written by George Mason and 
adopted by the Virginia Convention June 12, 1776.14 
It contains all the ideas and much of the language of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


“ Hazelton, 120-23; quoting Adams. 

“One of these was Jefferson’s famous “Summary View of the Rights 
of the British in America.” Works: Ford, 421-47. 

* Burnett I, 480. 

* Rowland I, 229. 
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Thus the Declaration is inseparably interwoven with 
our national Bill of Rights which grew out of Vir- 
ginia’s immortal pronouncement; and the Declaration 
of American Independence and the first amendments 
to the American Constitution must be read together. 

They set out the fundamentals of American liberty— 
jury trial as well as equality, free speech as well as 
consent of the governed, security of person, residence 
and effects as indispensable to that freedom and happi- 
ness to safeguard which government is established.'® 

Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence in 
the little parlor adjoining his bedroom on the second 
floor of a new brick house on the southwest corner of 
Market and Seventh Streets. The house belonged to 
a bricklayer, the son of a German emigrant, one 
Herman Graatz, with whom Jefferson boarded.'® 
Philadelphia then had fewer than thirty-five thousand 
inhabitants. 

When he had finished a rough draft, Jefferson 
showed it to Franklin and Adams, who suggested 
verbal changes. Jefferson then wrote a fair draft 
which was approved by the full Committee. On Fri- 
day, June 28, the Declaration was reported to Con- 
gress, and laid upon the table; and Congress adjourned 
over the week-end.'7 

On Monday, July 1, Lee’s resolution for American 
Independence, ‘‘the grand question,’’ as a member of 
Congress called it,1* was again debated; and on the 
morning of July 2 it was adopted.!® So, to Adams, 
July 2, 1776, was the great day in our history.?° 


* For original draft of the Virginia Bill of Rights and the instrument 
finally adopted, see Rowland I, 433-41. 

*° Jefferson to James Chase, Sept. 16, 1825 in Hazelton 149-52. 

* Jnl. Cong. V, 490-91. 

* William Whipple to John Langdon, June 24, 1776. Burnett I, 
503-04. 

” Jnl. Cong. V, 504-07. 

7» Adams to his wife, July 3, 1776. Burnett I, 526. 
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Immediately the Declaration of Independence in 
support of Lee’s resolution, was taken up and debated. 
Late in the afternoon, it was approved by nine of the 
thirteen Colonies. Only Pennsylvania and South 
Carolina voted against it, while Delaware was divided 
and New York, restrained by old instructions, did not 
vote. Edward Rutledge of South Carolina asked that 
the Declaration go over for one day, in order that his 
Colony might join in the support of it.” 

So it came about that on July 4, 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence was taken up for final action. The 
day was hot and the sun shone in a cloudless sky until 
afternoon when thunder and rain succeeded the bright- 
ness of the morning.?? Cesar Rodney of Delaware, 
who had ridden eighty miles from Dover, arrived at. 
the State House door just before the vote was taken, 
and booted and spurred, strode into the chamber to. 
join Thomas McKean in casting the vote of Delaware 
for the Declaration.2? Dickinson and Robert Morris 
‘staid away, and Franklin, James Wilson and John 


Morton, a majority of the Pennsylvania delegates, cast- 


the vote of that Colony for Jefferson’s immortal asser- 
tion of American Independence and human rights. 


Again the New York delegation, still bound by the old 


instructions, did not vote.** 


AMENDING THE DECLARATION. 


Adams tells us that in the debate over the form of 
the Declaration, it was severely criticized and ‘‘the 
most oratorical parts’’ stricken out.2> Congress made: 


many amendments on July 4, and ordered the revised 


* Hazelton 123, 163-64, Friedenwald, 130. 


*Ibid., 156. But McKean says that the day was rainy. McKean. 


to Dallas, Sept. 26, 1796. Burnett I, 533-34, 
* Burnett I, 533-34. 
* Joseph Hewes to Samuel Johnson, July 8, 1776 in Burnett II, 4. 
* Adam’s Autobiography quoted in Burnett I, 515. 
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document to be printed.?* Most of these changes in- 
creased the clarity, directness and moderation of the 
original. 

Several alterations are important. For example, the 
words of the Declaration that we hold the British ‘‘as 
we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace 
friends’’ were added by Congress—a statement that 
was the seed of American foreign policy. 

In his draft Jefferson assailed the British people for 
reélecting a Parliament hostile to us. Congress struck 
out that passage; and Jefferson in disgust explained 
that this was done because there still was a ‘‘pusillani- 
mous idea that we had friends in England worth mak- 
ing terms with." 

Twice Jefferson had denounced the King for sending 
‘‘Scotch and other foreign mercenaries’’ to subdue the 
Colonies; Congress deleted the word Scotch because 
some members were of Scotch blood and felt tenderly 
on that subject. 

The longest paragraph in Jefferson’s draft. was a 
blazing arraignment of the African slave trade, of the 
royal veto of Colonial laws against it, and of British 
incitement of the slaves by promises of emancipation, 
to rise in arms and ‘‘murder”’ the Colonists. Georgia, 
South Carolina and northern shipping interests op- 
posed this excoriation and it was omitted, seemingly 
without objection or comment.?® 

Nothing was said in the original or amended draft 
of the Declaration about abolishing slavery in 
America; many members of Congress, Jefferson among 
them, were slave holders; Mason owned five hundred 
slaves; and on the day it was finally adopted, July 4, 
1776, this advertisement was printed in a Philadelphia 
paper: 

*° Hazelton, 170. 


7 Jefferson’s Autobiography; Works: Ford I, 28. 
* Ibid. 
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‘¢To be sold, a NEGRO BOY, about four or five years 
of age, who has had smallpox and measles.’’”? The fact 
that he was immune from these contagious diseases, 
added to his value. 


PROCLAIMING AND SIGNING. 


On July 6, two days after it was adopted, the Decla- 
ration was printed in full in the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post, the first paper to publish it; and at one o’clock, 
Monday, July 8, it was proclaimed to the people in the 
State House yard. The public was summoned to this 
ceremony by the ringing of Liberty Bell at noon.*° 

The Declaration was read at that time on behalf of 
the Sheriff William Dewees, by Colonel James Nixon, 
the son of an Irish immigrant, who stood with other 
officials on a platform erected in 1769 by the Philo- 
sophical Society for the purpose of observing the tran- 
sit of Venus.*! 

A big crowd was present and gave three cheers when 
Nixon finished reading, and the royal arms were taken 
from the court room and State House. The militia 
paraded on the common and fired a salute, and all the 
bells in the city were set ringing and continued to ring 
until far in the night. Bonfires were lighted and the 
people made merry. 

But neither in Philadelphia nor any other city in the 
Colonies did news of the adoption of the Declaration 


” Pa. Hvening Post, July 4, 1776. 

* Liberty Bell: Its History and Significance: Wictor Rosewater, 42. 
Great Debates, etc. I, 198-99. This authority says that the Bell was 
rung after the Declaration was read. The story of the blue-eyed boy 
and the gray haired bell ringer was invented by “one of Philadelphia’s 
early romancers,” George Lippard, author of “Legends of the Revolution” 
and other fanciful sketches. Friedenwald, ft. note to 134. 

**Dr. I. Minis Hays in Proc’d’gs Amer. Phil. Soc’y. XXXIX, 72. 
Also Rosewater, 59. 

*’ Rosewater, 57-58 quoting Adams to Chase and the Diary of Chris- 
topher Marshall. 
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cause spectacular demonstrations. Announcement of 
it was received with joyful enthusiasm, yet without 
wild excitement.** But it strengthened the spirit of 
the patriots everywhere; and Rush tells us that, in 
Pennsylvania, it created ‘‘a new era’’ in popular psy- 
chology.** 

As important as the Declaration itself, was the syste- 
matic manner of its adoption, the courtesy and re- 
straint of the debates over it, and the formality of 
public approval when it was proclaimed. Americans 
had determined to establish not only an independent 
nation with a popular government, but a government 
whose processes should be as regular as its citizens 
should be free. 

On July 9, the day when the Declaration was pro- 
claimed to the army on the Court House green in 
New York City, the New York Assembly instructed 
her delegates to accede to the resolution of Inde- 
pendence and the supporting Declaration. The Colo- 
nies were thus made unanimous; and on July 19 the 
Declaration was ordered to be engrossed on parch- 
ment and then signed. 

So on August 2, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed by all members of Congress pres- 
ent on that day and thereafter by other members as 
they arrived at various times until early in 1777. 

Thus some who voted for the Resolution of Inde- 
pendence and the supporting Declaration did not sign 
it; and others who were not present when the resolu- 
tion and Declaration were adopted became signers.*® 

In such orderly fashion was announced the rise of a 
new nation, vitalized by principles unknown in practice 
to the world outside of America. 

Those principles were: the natural political equality 

% Hazelton, 240-68. Burnett II, 11-12, 22-23. 


** Rush to Lee, July 23, 1776 in Hazelton, 225. 
* Burnett I, 528-38. And see Friedenwald, 135-37. 
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of all men; security of life, liberty and happiness as 
the only purpose of government; consent of the gov- 
erned as the only just basis of government; the right 
of revolution when any government denies privileges 
which it was established to safeguard. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE DECLARATION. 


To Jefferson alone belongs the credit and glory of 
stating in final form, that philosophy of orderly free- 
dom which is the life of American institutions. The 
fact that he was not the first to discover those prin- 
ciples, takes nothing from the supreme honor that is 
his of setting them out so plainly that all could under- 
stand, so briefly that all could get the message, so 
eloquently that all were thrilled. 

The second paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in which those principles are stated, is the 
heart of our American system. That passage, together 
with the Bill of Rights, constitutes the dynamic force 
in our government. Without them our Constitution, 
State and national, are little more than machines of 
authority. 

The legislator, the executive, the administrator, the 
judge,—the official of any kind, high or low—who does 
not have in the very fibres of his intellectual being the 
meaning and spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and the American Bill of Rights is not a faithful inter- 
preter of American institutions. 

Whence came that philosophy so perfectly expressed 
in our Declaration of Independence? 

Some have insisted that the theory of human equality 
was derived from Rousseau; but every word of the 
Declaration on that subject, and also on the purpose 
of government and the consent of the governed, is in 
the Second Treatise on Government written by the 
English philosopher, John Locke, almost a generation 
before the eccentric French adventurer was born. And 
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Locke was more widely read in America than in Eng- 
land—Jefferson, especially, was a disciple of the great 
English philosopher. 

Nor was Locke the first to announce those truths. 
In 1639 when Locke was only seven years old, Thomas 
Hooker of Connecticut declared in his sermons that 
informed popular agreement was the basis of govern- 
ment, that public officials should be chosen by election 
and that their authority should be limited by the 
people. 

In short, the philosophy of the Declaration was the 

liberal philosophy of the age; but, in a peculiar sense, 
it was distinctively American. Elsewhere it was aca- 
demic, but in America that philosophy had been prac- 
ticed for at least three generations. 
_ Adams tells us that the ideas of the Declaration had 
become ‘‘hackneyed’’ in Congressional debates for 
many months before the drafting of the Declaration 
was ordered.*® The Declaration of Rights adopted by 
Congress October 14, 1774, contained all the ideas set 
out in the Declaration of Independence.** Moreover 
those ideas had been uttered thousands of times 
throughout the Colonies for decades before the Revo- 
lution. Far more important, the people had lived those 
ideas. 

But Jefferson gave final expression to the general 
American thought and feeling which had been growing 
for more than a hundred years; he did this at a critical 
and a dramatic hour; he so perfectly stated what was 
in the American heart and mind that he became the 





* Adams to Pickering, Aug. 22, 1822: Adams, Works II, 512 quoted 
in Burnett I, 516. Indeed Adams thought the debate over Lee’s reso- 
lution on July 1, a waste of time since “nothing was said but what had 
been repeated and hackneyed in that room before a hundred times, for 
six months past.” Adams to Chase, July 1, 1776: Works, IX, 415 
quoted in Burnett I, 521-22. 

* Friedenwald, 194-99. 
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supreme political interpreter of a new country and a 
new age. 


THE INEVITABLENESS OF INDEPENDENCE. 


From the time when men, women and children 
crossed three thousand miles of almost unknown ocean 
to settle in a land inhabited only by savages, the estab- 
lishment of a separate and independent nation, with 
institutions of ordered liberty, was inevitable. The 
Colonists had to adjust themselves to conditions wholly 
unlike those among which they formerly had lived. Of 
necessity, they had to make laws suitable to their un- 
precedented situation. 

We see this fact in the Mayflower Compact. On 
November 21, 1620, the steadier and abler men among 
the Pilgrims, even before they landed at Plymouth, 
constituted themselves a ‘‘civill body politick’’ to plant 
a colony and to ‘‘make just and equal laws’’ for the 
general good. That agreement and the environment 
that made it necessary, were the beginning of the 
American Nation. 

Not until the Colonies became profitable to British 
merchants was much attention paid to America by the 
British Government. Then Parliament and the King 
in Council, took the economic view that the Colonies 
were merely feeders of British trade, and the constitu- 
tional view that Parliament was supreme over all Brit- 
ish possessions. 

These opinions were held in common by conserva- 
tives and liberals.*® Acts restrictive of Colonial trade, 
prohibitive of Colonial manufacture, and regulative of 
Colonial industry and life, were only legislative expres- 
sions of the theory that the Colonies existed for the 
commercial and financial benefit of Great Britain.®® 


* Friedenwald, 15, 208-09, 243. 
* Thid. 212. 
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So while such laws as the Molasses Act which inter- 
fered with the rum of New England, and the Stamp 
Act which burdened all Americans in well-nigh every 
phase of every-day life, were passed by Tory Parlia- 
ments under Tory Ministries, the famous Declaratory 
Resolutions were the work of the Rockingham 
Whigs.*° 

These Declaratory Resolutions avowed the British 
Colonial doctrine of the 17th and 18th centuries—the 
doctrine that Parliament had the constitutional right 
to pass any laws it pleased for the government and 
regulation of the Colonies, and that it was the consti- 
tutional duty of the Colonies to submit to this suze- 
rainty of Parliament. 

That theory was in irreconcilable antagonism to the 
American idea.** The story of how principles so hos- 
tile could have developed among the people of the 
same blood and traditions, is the story of the basic 
cause of the American Revolution and of the sources 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

By the time the Colonies had become commercially 
important to Great Britain, the effects of the revolu- 
tions in England in the Seventeenth Century, had worn 
away in that country, and a long period of conservative 
reaction had followed.*? Well-nigh all members of 
Parliament were large land owners. They lived on 
the profits of their estates, and looked upon their ten- 
ants almost as much as their property as was the land 
itself. 

The ideas of this ruling class were fixed and station- 
ary. In domestic affairs, no thought was given to the 
needs of the people or changing conditions. The class 
which supplied members of Parliament and Ministries 
of the Crown, did not believe that conditions had 





“ Friedenwald 4, ft. note, 246-47. 
“Tbid. 15-16. 
“ Toid, 11. 
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changed, could change, or ought to change. They 
thought that the British government and the English 
social and economic order were the best possible ar- 
rangements in the best possible country in the best 
possible world that could possibly exist. 

So Parliament and Ministries looked upon the Colo- 
nies much as their members regarded their estates and 
considered the Colonists to be not fundamentally un- 
like their tenants. As to the principles of taxation 
without representation and legislation without consent, 
of which Americans finally made such complaint, 
Parliament did not concede that those principles were 
violated; for it took the constitutional ground that 
each member of Parliament was the representative of 
the whole Empire as well as of his local borough, and 
the guardian of British interests everywhere.** 

But for a century before this paternal interest in the 
Colonies was made manifest, Americans had been 
developing governments of their own. They had been 
passing laws adapted to their peculiar needs. Appeal 
and submission to the authority of Parliament and 
crown, had come to be recognized more in the light of 
a legal form than a constitutional duty. 

The well-being of the people rather than British 
profits, was the ruling thought of American law- 
makers; and the idea of responsibility to the people at 
home, gradually crowded out the ancient theory of 
responsibility to a King, Council and Parliament in a 
smug land thousands of miles distant across tempestu- 
ous seas. 

In this fashion was evolved the principle and prac- 
tice of government only by the consent of the governed, 
in the peculiarly American understanding of that term. 
So, too, grew the idea of human equality in the dis- 
tinctively American sense of that sublime phrase.** 





® Friedenwald, 13. 
“A compact, clear, accurate and remarkably brilliant treatment of 
this whole subject is given by Prof. Charles M. Andrews of Yale in his 
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The man in leather leggings, hunting shirt, mocca- 
sins and fur cap, blazing the way for advancing settle- 
ments through tremendous forests, did not concede 
superiority to others, merely because they happened 
to be born in noble station in a far-away country. 

Neither did men and women living in log cabins, 
clearing the land, existing by hardship and toil, believe 
that a king, a titled nobility and a landed gentry were 
divinely appointed to govern them. Nor were those 
who, by the same efforts of themselves or their ances- 
tors had won competence or fortune, impressed by 
claims of far distant authority to rule, merely because 
of ancient title or established rank. 

In a land and among surroundings where men could 
make their way by merit alone, where individual cour- 
age, resourcefulness and integrity counted for every- 
thing and artificial superiority by birth or royal favor, 
counted for nothing, the development of the idea of 
human equality was as normal and certain as any proc- 
ess of nature itself. 


AMERICAN SOLIDARITY OUR TASK THEN AND NOW. 


Under such conditions, upon another continent, with 
different modes of life, different habits and even differ- 
ent climate, it was certain that mental, moral and 
physical characteristics should evolve totally unlike 
those of distant peoples from whom Americans origi- 
nally descended. 

So the American of 1776 did not think like an Eng- 
lishman, did not talk like an Englishman, did not look 
like an Englishman or any other European. In opin- 
ions, in manners of life, in personal appearance he had 
become a distinct and distinctive type, the offspring 


Presidential Address before the American Historical Association at 
Ann Arbor, Dec., 1925. This scholarly paper is printed in the American 
Historical Review for January, 1926 I, XXXI, No. II, 219, 232; under 
the title “The American Revolution: An Interpretation.” 
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of a new land and new surroundings—he had become 
the American. 

In 1776 the Colonists of British descent were no 
more like the British people, than that great people 
then resembled the people from which they sprang. 
And the same thing was true of the lesser number of 
Colonists who were of German, Dutch, Irish, Swedish, 
French and other origins. Even then Americans were 
of different bloods—the first design proposed for the 
seal of the new Republic was the combined arms of 
the countries from which America had been peopled. 

But the Americans of 1776 were overwhelmingly of 
British descent. In contrast to our ethnological struc- 
ture of 1926, the founders of the Nation were well-nigh 
of a single blood. Today no one group outnumbers all 
the others. 

We now have millions of citizens of Italian parent- 
age, more millions of Scandinavian blood, still more 
of Irish descent, and a far larger number of German 
ancestry. There are now even more than three million 
Americans who came from Belgium, the Balkans and 
Russia. 

So the process of the making of a people is going on 
in the United States today more actively than it did 
in the century and half before the Revolution. 

This is the biggest fact in American life. Our task 
is to weld these millions of human beings of different 
origin and blood into a single people—a distinctive race 
with common language, common ideals, common inter- 
ests and, above all, ethnological solidarity. 

To do this prodigious and unprecedented work re- 
quires the spirit of mutual tolerance, sympathy and 
understanding among ourselves, and friendly and help- 
ful relations with all other nations without political 
connection with any other nation. 

It means that unless we are attacked, we must keep 
out of foreign controversies and quarrels. It means 
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that we must go on attending to our own business and 
not become a meddler in the affairs of others. That 
policy of common sense is as much more essential to- 
day than it was when Washington announced it, as the 
number of American citizens of different origins is 
greater now than it was then. 

So long as our Government attends exclusively to 
our interests, the welding of our racial groups into one 
people goes forward normally—and, to the eye of his- 
tory, rapidly. But the moment when, without provoca- 
tion, we take sides in Huropean disputes, every one of 
which has its roots in local prejudices, ambitions, rival- 
ries and hatreds hundreds of years old, that moment 
the merger of our racial groups stops; and the mem- 
bers of those racial groups begin to think and feel in 
terms of the land of their origin—and they vote accord- 
ingly. 

They become partisans of other countries, and thus 
cease to be exclusively American. In this fashion 
racial groups are revived and fostered. But the per- 
sistence of those groups is fatal to American solidar- 
ity; and to achieve American solidarity is our basic 
problem. Upon the solution of that problem depends 
our permanent wellbeing and happiness as a nation 
and, in the end, our security and even existence as a 
people. 

Our racial evolution must go on until every citizen 
thinks and feels that he or she is an American and 
nothing but an American. Every American must be 
able to say, and say from the heart, not that I am for 
America first but some other country second—for 
America first but Italy second, America first but 
France second, America first but Germany second, 
America first but England second, America first but 
Ireland, Lithuania, Poland or Czechoslovakia second— 
but first, last, all the time and exclusively I am for the 
United States. 

Voi. L.—20 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


At different times and in different parts of the world, 
the human mind, working in different spheres, achieves 
an excellence not afterwards equaled. One period and 
country reaches the climax of art, another of adminis- 
tration, another of literature. 

So in our country during the period when the Ameri- 
can institutions were formulated, the science of free 
government was developed to its highest point. Just 
as today our ablest minds give their thought and 
energy to science, invention, industry and trade, so 
then the foremost intellects of an equally productive 
age gave their whole attention to devising orderly gov- 
ernment for free people. 

In doing that creative work, those masters of state- 
craft searched the elementals of liberty and law; and 
they laid down principles, observance of which alone 
makes us a free people in the American meaning of 
that idea. As nearly as anything human can be final, 
the institutions which those men thus designed, are the 
last word in popular government, if such a form of 
social control is to assure personal freedom, safeguard 
property and give each individual the largest oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

Perhaps those institutions would not fit other races 
and other conditions. Our American principles of 
equality and system, of liberty and order have not 
worked, as they do with us, among peoples who are 
preponderantly Latin, or Slav or Oriental. The tem- 
peraments, customs and traditions of such peoples 
appear to be unsuited to the American theory and 
practice. 

We have no quarrel with those peoples on that ac- 
count. We will not try to make them accept our ideas, 
and they must not try to make us accept their ideas. 
It is none of our business what kind of government 
they want and have, and it is none of their business 
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what kind of government we want and have. Let every 
people of every race and every land work out its des- 
tiny in its own way. 

And let every foreign government understand that 
the American Government is supreme in America; and 
that those who have become American citizens, no mat- 
ter how recently, owe no allegiance or duty to and re- 
tain no political connection whatever with the country 
from which they came. In American Constitutional 
and institutional law, there is no such thing as double 
citizenship and divided loyalty. 


THE GOSPELS OF AMERICANISM. 


If, in our domestic concerns, we hope to realize the 
plans and purposes of the founders of the Republic, 
we must cherish in our hearts and apply in our daily 
relations, the meaning and spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

We are a fortunate people in our situation on the 
globe, in our resources, in our institutions, and in our 
rights, privileges and opportunities guaranteed to 
each of us personally and to all of us collectively in the 
fundamental law of the American Nation and of every 
State in the Union. And we are not worthy of these 
inherited and peculiar blessings if we do not use, en- 
joy, maintain and defend them. 

We are especially favored in having marked out for 
us the way of happiness and safety in our domestic 
life and in our foreign affairs. We have only to carry 
out the ideas of the Mayflower Compact, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Farewell Address of George Washington 
and the Second Inaugural of Abraham Lincoln. 

These are the gospels of Americanism; and observ- 
ance of them in spirit and letter, will yield to us orderly 
freedom and wellbeing here in America, and security, 
prestige and beneficent power throughout the world. 
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So American statesmanship is plain and easy, requir- 
ing neither the contrivance of novel expedients at 
home, nor the planning of fanciful adventures abroad. 
Only as we have departed from fundamental Ameri- 
can principles have we had trouble. That we ever have 
ignored those principles, has been due to temporary 
aberrations. Now and then we have fallen into a state 
of mind, yielded to an abnormal psychology, and in 
this condition have done injury to ourselves, limited 
our happiness, impaired our freedom, well-nigh altered 
for the worse our individual and national character. 


RADICAL CENTRALIZATION. 

An example of these obsessions is the general de- 
pendence on national government to do what local 
government ought to do and what only local govern- 
ment can do well or at all. Many well-meaning persons 
demand that rigid laws, rules and regulations shall be 
made at and enforced from one autocratic centre, over 
an ocean-bound continent with vital differences of 
climate, soil, industrial conditions, and with an infinite 
variety of habits, customs and social and economic de- 
velopment and culture. 

They want all America to be jammed into legal and 
administrative strait-jackets made in Washington. 

This is not nationalism, but autocracy. Nearly a 
century ago a young professor of political economy in 
William and Mary College predicted that the result 
of excessive consolidation would be assaults upon 
thrift and terrorism of citizens, until nobody would 
stand up for his rights or dare express his opinions. 

Over centralization is manifested chiefly in directive, 
and repressive laws, rules and regulations. Govern- 
ment bureaus at Washington issue edicts which busi- 
ness men in Maine and California, in Florida and Ore- 
gon, must obey; and government agents are sent thou- 
sands of miles to enforce these bureaucratic ukases— 
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departmental decrees about taxation, about industry, 
about trade, about well-nigh all the activities of all the 
people. 

Congress has created an autocratic, centralized 
bureaucracy; and then abdicated in favor of its des- 
potic offspring. In doing this Congress did not act as 
the legislature of the whole American people nor yet 
as the agent of the majority of citizens. Instead Con- 
gress acted as the slave of clamorous organized minori- 
ties. 

The result is the curious spectacle of a free and 
numerous people governed by laws dictated by little 
fractions of that people. Many of these laws are only 
administrative rulings; and some of those rulings are 
kept secret from the businesses or persons they affect. 
Thus, in practical effect, our American government of, 
by and for the people, has degenerated into a govern- 
ment of and by minorities for majorities. 

In this state of things the worst minority of all, that 
of evil wealth, finds its opportunity; for the public 
official who will take orders from a minority boss who 
secures his election, will take money from non-public 
interests to do their work. Thus has grown up the 
feeling of many citizens that it is useless to vote, since 
the vast but unorganized majority will not be repre- 
sented no matter who is elected. 


SHALL AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS BE CHANGED? 


Is the great structure of American liberty and order 
being slowly disintegrated before our very eyes? 
Other peoples still covet our material resources, our 
fortunate location on the globe, the opportunities 
afforded by our comparatively scanty population; and 
they wish to participate in the economic advantages 
these elements of prosperity afford. But do many 
other nations now wish to copy our undemocratic evo- 
lution of a centralized bureaucracy run by minorities? 
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Do we ourselves, we average Americans, want to 
abandon our American constitutional and institutional 
system? If so, should we not do it with our eyes open, 
and knowing what we are about? Within the fortnight 


a course has been adopted, which, if it succeeds and 


becomes permanent and general, will radically and 


fundamentally change our form of government—and 


change it at once. 


To make local officials also Federal officials, to make: 


county sheriffs and city policemen also agents of the 


National Government, to make the guardians of State- 


laws and City ordinances also the executives of na- 


tional statutes—to do all this is, in practical effect, to. 
destroy our political subdivisions, or, at the very least, 
to subject towns, cities, counties and States, to a na- 


tional control centralized at Washington. 
An officer of our Regular Army who devised this 
change in the American system and who is in charge of 


the execution of it, tells us the constitutional pretext. 


for it. He says that the hitherto exclusive police power 
of the States is now shared by the Central Government. 
If this military and bureaucratic exposition of consti- 


tutional law is sound, the planners and builders of 


American institutions wrought in vain. 

It is obvious that if local officials can be made na- 
tional officials to execute one national law in a partic- 
ular locality, they can be made agents of a general 
and centralized government to enforce other national 
laws in every locality. If a careful President like our 


present Chief Magistrate would use wisely this un- 
limited and essentially autocratic power, a heedless. 
President might use it recklessly. Such boundless. 
authority in the unrestrained hands of a certain type: 
of supreme Executive could be employed to destroy 


the very reform which it is now invoked to support. 
In the realm of practical politics, this power could 


be exercised to build and run a political machine, na- 
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tional in extent and nation-wide in its operation and 
efficiency ; and, even in our short history, we have had 
administrations which would have done that very 
thing. Unless human nature has been repealed and 
politicians have become angels, we shall have other 
such administrations in the future. 

As to the American theory and structure of govern- 
ment, few constitutional and institutional questions of 
equal gravity have arisen in our history. 

In small countries like Italy, France, England or 
Germany, neither of which is as large as some of our 
States, and none of which have our constitutional and 
institutional arrangement—in such little and densely 
populated countries, centralized and local authority 
can be merged. Germany is only two-thirds as big as 
Texas, and California is almost twice as large as Eng- 
land. If America were as thickly peopled as those 
countries we would have more than two billion inhabi- 
tants. But the United States is larger than all Europe, 
excluding Russia, and, in comparison, thinly populated. 

In a country as vast as ours, it is barely possible 
that centralized power might be exercised successfully 
by local officials, if that country was ruled by an abso- 
lute military despotism—but even then only provided 
that the people were sufficiently docile and spiritless 
to be thus regimented. 

But a constitutional government of limited powers, 
cannot even try to do the same thing in a land so exten- 
sive as our continental republic with its necessary local 
divisions and local governments, and, at the same time, 
preserve our American system as it was designed, 
and as it has developed for more than a century. 

Perhaps we want to do this; perhaps we have out- 
grown the American theory and practice of free gov- 
ernment; perhaps it is more important that a single 
act of Congress shall be enforced in any manner and 
at any cost, than it is that American institutions shall 
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be maintained. All this may be the case; but if it is, 
let us say so frankly and take the consequences. 

As Lincoln said: ‘‘If the people like that sort of 
thing, then that is the sort of thing they like’’; but is 
it not common prudence, common sense and patriotic 
duty to examine and understand the effect of the con- 
stitutional dish set before us? It is encouraging that 
our President quickly saw the potentialities of the 
device suddenly thrust upon him, and is taking council 
upon it. 

THE MANIA FOR LAW MANUFACTURE. 

The result of minority tactics in States as well as 
nation, is a legal, social, economic and political con- 
fusion in America less intelligent and more contradic- 
tory than was beheld by Alice in Wonderland. We 
yielded so long and often to vociferous and threatening 
group demands for multitudes of statutes, that we 
acquired a mania for law making for its own sake— 
national laws and regulations, state laws and regula- 
tions, city laws and regulations, every kind of govern- 
mental supervision of human existence. 

So in the second quarter of the Twentieth Century, 
we Americans are regulated, directed, controlled, and 
suppressed by more legislative acts, bureaucratic rules 
and government interference with every phase of busi- 
ness and life, than any other people that exist today 
or ever did exist under any form of government any- 
where on earth. 

Whether in a coma of prosperity or in a hypnosis of 
hysteria, we have allowed American rights and privi- 
leges to be bound by endless legalistic restrictions, until 
our practical enjoyment of those rights and privileges 
is limited or impossible. The American people today 
are not unlike Gulliver who, when asleep, was tied 
down by the Lilliputians, and awoke to find himself 
helpless unless and until he put forth his utmost 
strength. 
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Many laws demanded by groups are necessary and 
ought to be enacted. Most new and advanced ideas 
come from such sources. Nearly all helpful reforms 
are first proposed by minorities. But improvements in 
economic and social conditions must be made on their 
merits. That is the method of orderly freedom. Re- 
pression and force, compulsion and terror, are the 
devices of tyranny. 

These need not be physical to be effective. For cen- 

turies the anathema of the Church was as compelling 
as the sword of the monarch. The health and endur- 
ance of the American system depends on freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom of suffrage. To the extent that any one of these 
elements of our civic vitality is impaired, to that extent 
American institutions are impaired. 
- Yet many good people have been taught to denounce 
their fellow citizens as sinners, merely because they do 
not agree that some social or economic theory is sound. 
Instead of the use of discussion to form and direct 
public opinion, public opinion is used to prevent and 
extinguish discussion. 

All this has come about in spite of our free institu- 
tions, because well-meaning women and men have been 
and are afflicted by a kind of ecclesiastical complex, 
and, in that state of mind, have been induced to look 
upon law, administration and even the judicial function 
itself, as aspects of religion. Such an attitude is 
neither moral nor intelligent—it is merely stolid and 
intolerant. 

Let us try to convince others by fact and reason, and 
not brand fellow citizens as wicked merely because of 
difference of opinion. Any practical union of Church 
and State under any guise whatever, is not only pro- 
ductive of bad results, but is hostile to elemental and 
historic American principles. Utter separation of 
Church and State is our basic and traditional policy. 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


American institutions constitute a system, and every 
part of it is dependent on every other part. One part 
cannot be torn out without weakening the whole struc- 
ture. 

Yet excellent citizens intent on a particular notion 
want this, that and the other guarantee of American 
liberty abolished or suppressed, and others especially 
enforced. 

Some are strong for the Constitution, especially 
those provisions which shield property and contract; 
but they wish freedom of speech and press to be so 
limited that nothing can be said or printed with which 
they do not agree. Thus come proposals for censor- 
ship even worse than that of the Star Chamber in 
Milton’s day. 

Others are strong for the Constitution, especially 
the liberty to say and write whatever they please; but 
they insist that property shall be so subjected to gov- 
ernment that capital may be taken from its owner and 
applied to some scheme which its promoters think will 
benefit a portion of the public. Thus we have pro- 
posals for confiscation and of government control of 
industry and business which, in effect, would abolish 
that economic freedom and security guaranteed by the 
fundamental law of the nation. 

Still others are strong for the Constitution; but they 
insist that the inviolability of person, domicile and 
effects as established by the ordinance of our national 
life, shall be ignored and that autocratic condition re- 
stored which our Bill of Rights abolished. Thus come 
demands for search and seizure like those perpetrated 
by absolute monarchies in a distant and bloody day, in 
order that a particular view of conduct and life religi- 
ously held by some, shall be applied to others regard- 
less of the basic law of all. 

These are examples of the modification or suppres- 
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sion of various parts of the American system which 
distinct classes of citizens urge. If all modificationists 
could have their way, there soon would be no security 
of property, no stability of contract, no liberty of 
speech, no safety of person or residence, no orderly 
freedom or freedom of any kind. 

Instead there would be ferocious conflict of hostile 
groups, each unrestrained by any common rule govern- 
ing all, each intent on its own purpose, each indifferent 
to the general good; or at the best, each insistent that 
its particular obsession alone, can save the country. 
Yet it was to make just such destructive chaos impos- 
sible that the Constitution of the United States vital- 
ized by the Declaration of Independence and the Amer- 
ican Bill of Rights, was created, and our government 
established. 

When all phases of American ideals, needs and con- 
ditions are thoroughly considered, and considered in 
relation to one another, it is clear that our safety, 
happiness and freedom, as individuals and as a nation, 
depend upon the equal maintenance of every American 
institution. The watchword of our salvation is: All 
American institutions, not merely some American in- 
stitutions. 

The Constitution and the whole Constitution, the 
Declaration in our hearts as well as upon our lips, the 
Farewell Address in the full vigor of its foresight and 
wisdom, the Second Inaugural with its infinite toler- 
ance and spiritual vision—let these be our guides! 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘with malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all,’’ let us live the creed 
set down for us in those gospels of Americanism, of 
which the heart is the Declaration of Independence. 
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SOME PHILADELPHIA MEN OF LETTERS. 
BY EDWARD ROBINS, M.A. 


The late Governor Pennypacker, who was perhaps 
prouder of being President of this Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania than he was even of occupying the 
executive chair at Harrisburg, frequently complained 
to me that many Pennsylvanians who achieved things 
would have received much more credit for what they 
did had they lived in some other state than ours, and 
particularly so had they lived in New England. He 
thought that Pennsylvania had not been awarded all 
the praise due her for the part she had played in the 
American Revolution as well as in the Civil War, and 
I must confess that I had to agree with him. I can 
recall myself how, when a boy, I read enthusiastically 
about the events of the Revolution, and came to the 
conclusion—a conclusion which was dissipated by later 
reading—that the struggle for Independence had been 
conceived, fostered, launched, carried on and success- 
fully ended, almost altogether by New England, and 
that Pennsylvania and the Southern states had only 
supplied a respectable accompaniment to the heroic 
solo played by Massachusetts. And now, when I have 
been refreshing my memory about Philadelphia’s liter- 
ary history, so that I may briefly revive its memories 
this evening, I am reminded of Governor Penny- 
packer’s plaint, because I realize, as I never did before, 
what noble contributions our city has made to Ameri- 
can literature, and yet how poorly, as a whole, the true 
value and significance of those contributions have been 
recognized. 

Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, in his really monu- 
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mental work on Philadelphia authors, seems to appre- 
ciate this when he says: ‘‘The city has had its states- 
men, soldiers, jurists, scientists and its literary men— 
poets, philosophers and novelists. It is still contribut- 
ing its fair portion to the literature of the country. 
But with the spirit of the place, what its people have 
done may be forgotten in the rivalries of Boston and 
Indiana, and Philadelphians themselves, although in- 
wardly convinced of an honorable history, may some- 
times lack exact knowledge of the cause of their secret 
boast... . . Itis everywhere agreed that Philadelphia 
was the focus of literary interest in this country during 
the later colonial time, the Revolutionary period, and 
subsequently, until the capital was removed to the city 
of Washington for which axemen had laboriously hewn 
a place in the new District of Columbia. It is commonly 
forgotten that in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Philadelphia was the principal American publish- 
ing centre, both for books and periodicals, if its native 
writers were fast being eclipsed by those of New York 
and New England. This was the time when Poe, 
Whittier, Lowell and other authors were led to the 
city to swell today the interesting memories of its liter- 
ary past.’’ 

I might go further than this quotation from Dr. Ober- 
holtzer and name some Philadelphia authors now living 
who are keeping the Quaker City on the literary map— 
I might say that one of the greatest of modern essayists 
is a Philadelphian—that the most charming life of 
Whistler was written by Philadelphians—that the 
greatest American authority on Dr. Johnson is a Phila- 
delphian—that—but I must go no further, for I will 
reserve the living for another time. To-night I am 
dealing only with the dead—some of whom, I am glad 
to say, still live in their works. And even with the 
dead I can only deal most briefly, and, indeed, with but 
a very few of them. Did you ever stop to think of a 
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few of the literary achievements for which Philadel- 
phia is, or should be, famous? 

The greatest of all American historical documents, 
the Declaration of Independence, was drafted, adopted 
and promulgated in Philadelphia. 

The Constitution of the United States, which some 
people think should be amended out of all semblance 
to the original, was drafted and adopted in Phil- 
adelphia. 

The most astute real estate publicity agent of this 
or any other age was the head of Philadelphia’s first 
family, in a place where ‘‘first families’’ still have some 
importance. I refer to William Penn, who knew how 
to ‘‘boom’’ Pennsylvania and sell land with a skill that 
would have put any modern real estate operator to 
shame. And let me remind you that the land which 
he sold was good, honest land, and he never took undue 
advantage of the buyer. 

The shrewdest advertiser of a later generation was 
a Philadelphian. For Benjamin Franklin not only 
did big things but he knew how to give them publicity, 
and he made the name of Philadelphia famous through- 
out the world of the eighteenth century. Perhaps the 
fact that he was born in Boston may account for the 
theory he always practised, to the effect that a city 
should never hide its light under a bushel. William 
Penn was a literary man as well as the founder of a 
mighty commonwealth, and although his writings may 
no longer be read by the average reader, they are still 
worth preserving, as my friend, Mr. Albert Cook 
Myers, could tell you. As to Franklin, he has become 
one of the classics of literature, and his ‘‘Auto- 
biography”’ still finds many admirers, as it deserves. 
Would that all self-biographies were as frankly 
written. 

A pamphlet that played a great part in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle was written and published in Phila- 
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delphia, to wit, Tom Paine’s ‘‘Common Sense,’’ 
although Paine was not a Philadelphian. 

The Non-Importation Resolutions of October 25, 
1765, which had an important bearing on the movement 
finally leading to Independence, were drafted in Phila- 
delphia, and are not without literary interest. The 
original manuscript is in the possession of the Histori- 
cal Society, having been presented to it in 1854 by 
William Bradford. 

The first American play was written and produced in 
Philadelphia, namely, the ‘‘Prince of Parthia,’’ by 
Thomas Godfrey, the younger, and the first American 
opera was given here as well. Of these I will speak 
later. 

The poem of ‘‘The Raven’’ was written by Edgar 
Allan Poe while he was working in Philadelphia for 
Graham’s Magazine, although candor compels me to 
add that this masterpiece was published in New York. 
Poe was not the first or last author who did some fine 
writing in Philadelphia that had to seek a market in 
New York. However, be it remembered that his pic- 
turesque poem of ‘‘The Bells’’ first saw the public light 
in Philadelphia in Sartain’s Magazine. 

The first American edition of Shakespeare was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia (Bioren and Madan, 1795 et 
seq.) and the first American edition of the Bible in 
English was likewise printed in Philadelphia (Robert 
Aitken, 1782). This was after the publication in Ger- 
mantown of the Christopher Sower Bible in German. 

The most famous American comic poem, ‘‘Hans 
Brietmann’s Party,’’ was written by a Philadelphian, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, and first printed in this city. 

And his intimate friend, George Henry Boker, Phila- 
delphia poet and diplomat, was the author of one of 
the best American dramas yet written. I mean the 
drama of ‘‘Franceseca da Rimini,’’ which Lawrence 
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Barrett produced so brilliantly and which deserves a 
revival. 

The most accomplished American commentator on 
Shakespeare was a Philadelphian—the erudite and lov- 
able Horace Howard Furness, who gave the world the 
‘‘Variorum Edition’’ of the poet—a work which is 
being carried on in scholarly fashion by his son. 

The ‘‘History of the Inquisition,’’ a work of vast 
learning and enormous research, was written by a 
Philadelphian, Henry Charles Lea. One could devote a 
whole evening to Mr. Lea alone, for he was among our 
most brilliant men. 

One of the most delightful novels of its day, which 
was a ‘“‘best seller’? and charmed hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers, came from the pen of a distinguished 
Philadelphia physician, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

The patriotic anthem of ‘‘Hail Columbia’’ was the 
inspiration of a Philadelphian, Joseph Hopkinson. 

Philadelphia had a library when _ subscription 
libraries were practically unknown, and it is a pleasure 
to feel that the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
founded by Franklin, is still with us, as is also Frank- 
lin’s yet lusty child, the American Philosophical 
Society. 

I suppose I might go on all night making more 
claims for our city! I might even claim Walt Whitman 
as a Philadelphian, for, although he lived in Camden, 
he escaped from there every morning, at least when 
he was in good health, and came over here to spend the 
day. But I will only put forward one more plea for 
the city of Penn as a literary centre. How many of 
you know that the immortal classic beginning 

“Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow,” 
was the effort of another Philadelphian, Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, a well-known litterateur in her day? 
Little could she have realized how that poem was to 
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go down to posterity, and how many parodies were 
to be evolved from it. It is the first poem I remember 
of my infancy, but in my later years it always called 
up the variation beginning: 

“Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 

She took it to Pittsburgh one day, 

And then—oh, my!” 

I wonder if the lamb would fare any better in Phila- 
delphia these days, with the smoke and dust of the 
town—no longer the fair green country town of our 
forefathers, who knew neither motors, nor telephones 
nor ‘‘Mitten Men and Management,’’ but, who never- 
theless, were quite happy. As for Mary’s lamb, one of 
my aunts married Mrs. Hale’s grandson, so I feel as if 
I could claim some sort of unworthy relationship to this 
spotless and highly virtuous animal. 

How I wish there was time this evening to say some- 
thing in detail about all these worthies, but that is im- 
possible. I cannot even stop to dwell on many I have 
not named, such as Dr. Allibone, compiler of the won- 
derful ‘‘ Dictionary of British and American Authors,’’ 
or of Henry Reed, or of Charles Brockden Brown,* 
the novelist, or William Duane, Joseph Dennie and his 
Portfolio, George Lippard, the Careys, Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, Charles Heber Clark or a host of others. 

Just let me touch on a few side lights. Do you know 
that the Historical Society possesses two copies of a 
‘‘Project of Universal and Perpetual Peace’’ printed 
at Passy in French, by a great Philadelphian, in the 
year 1782, and discussing the establishment of what 
would now be called a League of Nations? The pub- 
lisher was Benjamin Franklin, and the writer was a 
French schoolmaster, one Pierre André Gargaz, of 


* An interesting article might be written about Brown, who has been 
described as the “veritable forerunner of the psychic fiction of today.” 
His novels are full of weird power and subtle imagination. 
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Theze, who had had the misfortune to serve in the 
galleys for twenty years on a charge of assassination, 
of which he claimed to be innocent. Of course the idea 
of a union for perpetual peace did not originate with 
Gargaz, who had read Sully’s account of the Great 
Design of Henry the Fourth (doubtless the work of 
Sully himself) and the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s 
‘Project to Produce Perpetual Peace in Kurope,’’ and 
possibly he had read another treatise on the same 
subject by Cruce, published as far back as 1623. We 
see that a League of Nations is no new theme. But 
the theme was set forth by the ex-galley-slave in a new 
way, and enlisted the interest of Franklin, who was 
then living in France and enjoying, as was but his due, 
the adulation and intellectual petting of the most bril- 
liant and high born of the men and women of Paris. 
We may imagine Franklin, with his native shrewdness, 
reading over Gargaz’s plan and sympathizing with it, 
yet detecting therein certain elements of the imprac- 
ticable. For in an autograph draft of a letter 
addressed ‘‘to whom it may concern,’’ owned by the 
American Philosophical Society, he says: ‘‘The bearer, 
Pierre André Gargaz, is author of a very humane proj- 
ect for establishing a perpetual peace. This has inter- 
ested me much in his behalf. He appears to me a very 
honest, sensible man, and worthy of better fortune. 
For tho’ his project may appear in some respects 
chimerical, there is merit in so good an intention.’’ 
And here is where that common sense, which was the 
supreme virtue of our Philadelphian, comes to the fore. 
I can fancy him analyzing the modern League of 
Nations and deciding that while the intention was 
admirable, the world was by no means ready for such 
an idealistic institution—not, at least, until human 
nature had become angelic. Probably some of my 
listeners may not agree with me, and Franklin will 
never come back to tell us of what he thinks of the 
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conferences at Geneva, in which the richest country in 
the world takes no official part. 

The ‘‘Project’’ of Gargaz proposed that there 
should be established in the city of Lyons a perpetual 
‘“Congress,’’ composed of one mediator for each sov- 
ereign of EKurope and one for each of his neighbors 
who shall be pleased to enter into the universal union. 
As soon as there shall be ten mediators at Lyons they 
shall there pass judgment, by a plurality of votes, 
upon all the differences of their masters... . The 
mediators will be chosen by the sovereigns, and will be, 
without doubt, the most pacific, the most enlightened 
and the most upright that they are able to find among 
their councillors; consequently this august assembly 
will be the elite of Europe, and all the allied sovereigns 
will doubtless be proud to have them for Councillors 
and to acquiesce in their decisions. 

“This worthy and judicious Congress, by its integ- 
rity, by its ability and by the full liberty that it will 
have of speaking without fear of displeasing any one 
will, infallibly, by its just and impartial deliberations, 
exercise a moderating influence upon all the Councils 
of the Courts, which are, for the most part, too much 
attached to the imaginary interests and honors of their 
own countries to the prejudice of other nations.’’ 

This is the basis of the scheme, and you will observe 
that it presuppposes, for its ideal enforcement, a vast 
amount of brains, virtue and disinterestedness on the 
part of everybody taking part init. But it is amusing 
to see the objections urged against a plan which had 
for-its main object the abolition of war. I will only 
cite two. One was: ‘‘ War is a scourge of God, neces- 
sary to his justice, consequently the sovereigns cannot 
avoid it, they are even obliged to make it, for the pun- 
ishment of the nations.”’ 

The other objection is a truly illuminating illustra- 
tion of the reverence in which the French aristocracy 
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was held before the Revolution that sent so many of 
them to the guillotine: ‘‘War is useful to the nobility 
in procuring for them employment in the military serv- 
ice and retiring pensions capable of suppers them 
in a state appropriate to their birth.”’ 

The moral of this objection is: ‘‘Let us have war 
that the nobility may prosper.’’ 

But I will not detain you further with a recital of 
this Project, and my chief reason for mentioning it is 
that it was printed by a Philadelphia man of letters 
because the author was too poor to print it himself. 
In passing let me add that Franklin was a believer in 
the efficacy of arbitration for the future, and in this 
connection I am glad to point out that another Phila- 
delphian who came later, the late Thomas Balch, did 
much in his essay on the ‘‘International Courts of 
Arbitration’’ to promote the cause of arbitration as a 
practicable preventive against war. It has been well 
said of him that he ‘‘was perhaps the one man most 
instrumental in securing arbitration as the means of 
settling the Alabama claims,’’ the instrument, indeed, 
‘“by which peace between the two great English speak- 
ing peoples was maintained when a deadly and destruc- 
tive war was otherwise certain to occur.’’ It is related 
that when Mr. Balch visited Abraham Lincoln in 
November of 1864 the President observed that the idea 
of settling the Alabama question by arbitration ‘‘was 
a good one, but that in the then existing temper of the 
American people it was neither possible nor popular.’’ 
In fact, Lincoln added, ‘‘We were not near enough to 
the millenium for such methods of settling inter- 
national quarrels.’’ Yet this international quarrel was 
settled in the way that Mr. Balch suggested, and not 
by force of arms. So I say all honor to Thomas Balch, 
another Philadelphian of whom we should be proud. 

As to Benjamin Franklin, he was, without being in 
any sense a professional author, one of the world’s 
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greatest men of letters, for whenever he wrote, he was 
able to set down, in clear, lucid language, the thoughts 
of a superior intellect. He had the simplicity in writ- 
ing of Lincoln, and, like Lincoln, he could produce the 
strongest literary effects without pomposity or appar- 
ent effort. Yet in his own city, I think, he was more 
valued for what he did than for what he wrote. I do 
not say this in scorn of Philadelphia, but rather be- 
cause Philadelphia has never placed halos on the heads 
of its authors as London does, and Boston, and even, 
sometimes, New York. This is why some of our 
authors are not as well known abroad as they should 
be. There was a time, indeed, when upper-class 
Philadelphia was not quite sure that Literature was 
really comme i faut. When George H. Boker was 
beginning as author a friend warned him that if it were 
known that he wrote it might interfere with his social 
prestige. But we have gotten bravely over that. We 
are like the rest of the world; we do not look down on 
a man or woman who writes for money; on the con- 
trary, we are apt to gauge their success by the amount 
of shekels that they can extract from their public. 

It is fitting, speaking of Boker, that he should have 
added the art of playwriting to his other talents, for 
Philadelphia was a centre of dramatic life in his early 
years and long before, from the time when Hallam 
and his English company came to Philadelphia and 
when many good citizens looked upon actors as 
vagrants and thought the entrance to a theatre was 
but the vestibule leading to the infernal regions. The 
first American play to be presented on any American 
stage was given in Philadelphia in April, 1767, at the 
theatre in South Street, the same theatre in which the 
ill-fated Major André and his fellow British officers 
acted during the Revolution, and for which André 
painted a drop curtain. This first American play was 
a tragedy written by Thomas Godfrey, Jr., a poet of 
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no mean ability, and the son of the Thomas Godfrey 
who either invented or improved upon the quadrant. 
The younger Godfrey, who was born in 1736, was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker in early life, but paid 
more attention to poetry than he did to watches, and 
soon became, through his literary cleverness, the inti- 
mate friend of Francis Hopkinson and Benjamin West, 
then a young painter of promise who was afterwards 
to become President of the Royal Academy in London. 
Where locomotives shriek and factories belch forth 
smoke on the banks of the Schuylkill there was once 
a scene of sylvan beauty, and here West and Godfrey 
were wont to ramble, talking of their ambitions and 
how they hoped to succeed in life. West did succeed 
beyond all his youthful dreams, but fate was not so 
kind to Godfrey. He fought as a lieutenant in Brad- 
dock’s expedition against Fort Duquesne, and after 
that spent most of his time in the South, and died in 
North Carolina, from a fever, in 1763. He was only 
twenty-three when he wrote the ‘‘Prince of Parthia,’’ 
but he never lived to see his tragedy produced. I saw 
the play admirably revived several years ago by a 
company of college students. It belongs to the old- 
fashioned school of tragic drama and is typical of the 
time when every young author who wrote for the stage 
sought to imitate Shakespeare, but without getting 
within sight of him. The ‘‘Prince of Parthia’’ is not 
to be sneered at, yet it is as far away from the modern 
drama as is ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ from a fantasy by 
Maeterlinck. 

Philadelphia had quite a brood of poets in those 
days, one of the first being Aquila Rose, a clerk of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, who also operated a primitive 
ferry across the Schuylkill at Market Street. He was 
drowned near this ferry in 1723, and his death was 
mourned as a public calamity, but whether because he 
was a poet or because he was a popular ferryman I 
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do not know. He is forgotten now, as no doubt he 
deserves to be, but it was predicted when he died that 


“his fragrant name 
Will last till circling years shall cease to be 
And sink in vast, profound eternity.” 
Vain boast. When I recall many authors who were 
famous in my youth and now are completely forgotten, 
I realize how few names in literature go down to ‘‘pro- 
found eternity.”’ 

Among our early poets, by the way, was a woman, 
and a fascinating woman, too. She was Elizabeth 
Graeme, daughter of Dr. Thomas Graeme, of Graeme 
Park, a very distinguished man of his day and highly 
placed socially. Miss Graeme (she afterwards mar- 
ried a Scotch adventurer named Ferguson) was full 
of eighteenth century sentiment, so much so that her 
poetry would now be considered stilted. When she 
heard of the discovery of a new star by Sir William 
Herschel she wrote: 

“Whether the optic’s piercing eye 
Has introduced to view a distant planet in the sky, 
Bright, wonderful and new. 
Or whether we are nearer thrown 
To the great fount of light 
And from that source each mist be flown 
That wrapt that star in night,” 
and so on. 

Mrs. Ferguson translated Fenelon’s ‘‘Telemaque’’ 
into English verse and made a poetical version of the 
Psalms of David, which is in manuscript in this Society, 
and dedicated to Dr. Richard Peters. When she went 
to England, on one occasion, she was favorably re- 
ceived by King George the Third, and she never forgot 
how she had basked in the sunshine of royalty. She 
it was who was the bearer of the famous letter of the 
Rev. Jacob Duché to Washington, wherein the clergy- 
man urged the future Father of His Country to make 
pace with the British, and she also delivered to Joseph 
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Reed the offer of the British peace commissioners, 
which caused Reed to say that the King of England 
was not rich enough to buy him and shake his loyalty 
to the people of America. For this assistance she was 
accused of being a Tory. But she lived on in this 
country peacefully until the end, passing the summers 
at Graeme Park and the winters in Philadelphia, where 
she held a salon on Saturday evenings that must have 
been a sort of precursor for our Wistar Parties. Her 
parties, however, were for both men and women, and 
it was enthusiastically said of her that at these gather- 
ings ‘‘her body seemed to vanish and she appeared to 
be all mind.’’ 


She lies buried in Christ Churchyard, and as she 
was a wonderful pedestrian, perchance on some moon- 


light night her gentle spirit walks around Philadelphia 
to see the changes wrought here in our colonial city 
since she ceased to shine in it. 

Elizabeth Ferguson left no poetry that has survived 
in popularity. One need not necessarily be a great 
poet to leave an enduring name; one poem, even though 
it be not great, may keep the author fresh in the mem- 
ory of generations who live after him. Let us take, 
for instance, Thomas Buchanan Read, painter and 
poet, whom we may almost claim as a Philadelphian 
because he was born nearby, in Chester County, and 
once had his studio in a building in Chestnut Street. 
Most of Read’s poems are forgotten, but one (the 
manuscript, I rejoice to say, is a rare treasure of the 
Historical Society) will be remembered as long as the 
literature of our American Civil War shall last. 
‘‘Sheridan’s Ride’’ is not a work of genius, but it is 
a classic, none the less, and its martial lines, full of 
the verve and dash of Phil Sheridan himself, seem 
destined to go reverberating down the ages. 

The accidental manner in which the poem came to 
be written is worthy of chronicle. Read chanced to be 
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in Cincinnati during the war when he was handed a 
copy of Harper’s Weekly containing a picture, by 
Thomas Nast, of Sheridan sweeping through the 
Shenandoah Valley. <A relative who was with him at 
the moment said: ‘‘Buck, there is a poem in that 
picture !’’ 

Read’s answer was: ‘‘Do you suppose I can write 
a poem to order, just as you would go to the tailor’s 
and order a coat?’’ But the suggestion appealed to 
him, nevertheless, and shutting himself up in a room, 
and giving orders that he was not to be disturbed 
‘‘even if the house takes fire,’’ he began ‘‘Sheridan’s 
Ride’’ and finished it in several hours. The poem 
spread through the North like wild fire, and not only 
added to the popularity of the author, but helped to 
enshrine Sheridan in the hearts of the people. I once 
shook hands with Sheridan, in later days, at a recep- 
tion given him in the Union League, and the memory 
of that poetic tour de force caused me to approach the 
General with a feeling of profound awe—although he 
was a short, unimpressive looking hero, with a cordial 
manner and nothing awesome about him. It may be 
of interest to add that although Read died as far back 
as 1872, his widow is still living, in Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. 

Having mentioned the first American drama, let me 
mention the first American grand opera, ‘‘Leonora,’’ 
which was produced in this city at the old Chestnut 
Street Theatre on June 4, 1845. The score was by 
William H. Fry and the libretto, based on ‘‘The Lady 
of Lyons,’’ by Joseph R. Fry—two talented brothers 
of a distinguished family of Philadelphians, who were 
the sons of William Fry, one of the founders, with 
Robert Walsh, of the National Gazette, and an editor 
who was probably more instrumental than any other 
citizen in securing the passage, in 1836, of the law 
which created -the public school system in Pennsyl- 
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vania. Joseph R. Fry, the librettist of ‘‘Leonora,’’ 
was a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, a 
cultured litterateur, and it was he who translated the 
Italian book of Bellini’s ‘‘Norma’’ for its first presen- 
tation in America on November 30, 1840, at the Chest- 
nut Street Theatre. He also adapted the libretto of 
Donizetti’s ‘‘Anna Boleyn,’’ which was sung in Eing- 
lish for the first time in April, 1844, at the same house. 
In this opera, we are told, was first introduced the air 
of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ as a part of an operatic 
entertainment. William H. Fry, the composer of 
‘‘Leonora,’’ was an accomplished musician and critic, 
who wrote many pieces for the voice and orchestral 
music as well. Another talented brother, Charles, 
who died soon after reaching manhood, was remark- 
able for the double gift of a fine baritone voice and a 
falsetto ‘‘pure as a soprano,’’ which he could use on 
occasion with wonderful effect. 

Joseph R. Fry prepared, and with George 8. Pepper, 
sent out, the first notice of a meeting to be held in 
February, 1851, to consider plans for the erection of 
the present Academy of Music. ‘T'wo of his grand- 
children are well-known Philadelphians, namely, Mr. 
Thomas Ridgway and Mr. J. Parker Norris. 

‘‘Leonora’’ has been described as the first Ameri- 
can work worthy to be called an opera. ‘‘It was writ- 
ten in the Italian manner, ... . The melodies were 
expressive and flowing, the concerted music was effec- 
tive and large in style, and the choruses full of 
spirit: *= 

Francis Courtney Wemyss, the actor-manager, in 
writing his memoirs of this opera says: ‘‘Had Mr. Fry 
selected New York instead of Philadelphia for the first 
field of his operations, the whole United States would 
have teemed with praises... . . The sin he committed 








* “Record of the Opera in Philadelphia.” 
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was daring to present the first lyrical drama ever com- 
posed in America to the citizens of Philadelphia for 
judgment, before the New Yorkers had an opportunity 
of passing upon its merits. Should it be played with 
success in Hurope, how altered will be public opinion 
in its favor here. Mr. Fry may plume himself upon 
it as a work of art, to be proudly cherished.’’ And 
he adds that although the production did not bring 
fortune to the author, yet Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, who 
took leading réles in it, ‘‘reaped both money and 
fame’’ from the performances. 

Let me remind you that on January 12, 1920, nearly 
seventy-five years after the premier of ‘‘Leonora,’’ at 
the lecture on grand opera in Philadelphia delivered 
by Mr. John Curtis, in the hall in which we are now 
assembled, the tenor aria which Fry wrote for the 
score was sung by Mr. Joseph 8. McGlynn. And I 
might call your attention to the fact that the manu- 
script of the opera is now a cherished possession of this 
Society. 

Speaking of the production of ‘‘Leonora’”’ in Italian 
at the New York Academy of Music some years after 
its first performance in Philadelphia Louis C. Elson 
writes: ‘‘While he (Fry) will not rank with the 
world’s great composers, he deserves a monument in 
America nevertheless, for his criticisms opened a new 
and high vein of musical literature, his practical efforts 
in composition unlocked the door to the American, and 
in every way his life was beneficial to American musi- 
eal art.’’ 

This story of operatic and theatrical production sug- 
gests the name of George H. Boker, author of Fran- 
cesea da Rimini,’’ one of the best dramas ever written 
by an American. Boker was one of Philadelphia’s 
_most distinguished men of letters, and I should like to 
see, but probably never shall see, a monument erected 
to his memory in the City Hall Plaza. For he was not 
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only a poet and playwright, but a man of affairs as 
well, President of the Union League and of the Phila- 
delphia Club, a member of the Park Commission, and 
at different times American Minister to Turkey and 
to the Court of St. Petersburg. When Boker left the 
latter post, to return home, the then Czar (the one 
later to be assassinated by the Nihilists) was almost 
inconsolable and let it be known that his successor 
would not be overly welcome. For the autocrat of all 
the Russians was devoted to our Philadelphian, and it 
is said that when they first met the Czar was surprised 
to find in Boker a personage who so closely resembled 
the type of European diplomats to which Russia was 
accustomed. For there was no ‘‘shirt sleeve diplo- 
macy’’ about the new minister. On the contrary, he 
was of commanding presence, tall, aristocratic looking 
(indeed, he was called the ‘‘handsomest man in Phila- 
delphia’’) ; he spoke French fluently, he was scholarly 
and cultivated, and a thorough man of the world. He 
looked like some high-born, all powerful British am- 
bassador, although, strangely enough, his grandpar- 
ents had risen to success from the humbler walks of 
life. But Boker had been given every advantage in 
his youth, including an education at Princeton Univer- 
sity, which has been the alma mater of so many dis- 
tinguished sons, and he had made the most of his 
advantages, in true American fashion. 

It was my privilege, when I was barely grown up, 
to see much of Boker through my uncle-by-marriage, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, his most intimate friend. I 
never tired of looking at him, because he always re- 
minded me, in face and figure, of pictures of Greek 
heroes of old, and I never tired of listening to him, 
because, like Leland, he was a fascinating talker, and 
it seemed to me, in my boyish enthusiasm, as if these 
two men knew about all there was worth knowing about 
everything. 
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Boker wrote a great deal of good poetry, which 
would now be considered old-fashioned, no doubt, yet 
one of his Civil War poems, the ‘‘ Dirge for a Soldier,’’ 
is still sung, and will doubtless survive. Of the plays 
that he wrote, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini’”’ is the most 
notable; it is full of action, and has a charming literary 
flavor, and the subject, taken from Dante’s theme, is 
the embodiment of the very spirit of tragedy. I saw 
one of the performances of the play when it was given 
by Lawrence Barrett at the Chestnut Street Opera 
House, with Marie Wainwright as Francesca, and I 
had the pleasure of sitting next to Mr. and Mrs. Boker 
and the Lelands. And there was also in the box,— 
Boker’s daughter-in-law, who first as Edith Wharton 
and then as the wife of George Boker the younger, 
played so conspicuous and delightful a part for many 
years in the social life of the Quaker City. She and 
her sisters were among the real grande dames of their 
period. Mrs. Boker, indeed, died only a little more 
than a year ago, and many of us miss her from the 
gatherings in this hall, which she so often attended. 

Of Leland I need not say much, because I have 
recently written several articles about him, one of 
which appeared in the magazine of this Society. He 
was an author of vast versatility, although it has some- 
times seemed to me that this versatility was against 
his fame. He was a born humorist, as his famous 
‘‘Hans Breitmann Ballads’’ testify, and he might have 
achieved a reputation as enduring as Mark Twain 
had he remained a humorist to the end. But he had, 
besides, a scholarly and antiquarian spirit which led 
him into other walks, such as folklore, gypsies, Indian 
legends, minor arts and psychology, in all of which 
he was entertaining. In his later years he hated to 
be reminded of his ‘‘Hans Breitmann”’ period, and I 
remember his saying to me once, quite bitterly: 
‘‘When I was at the Wistar Party last night, I met 
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that old fool, Blank, who ran up to me and cried, ‘ Why, 
Hans, I haven’t seen you since you got back from 
Europe.’ ”’ 

Leland married Miss Belle Fisher, a great beauty 
in her day, whom Thackeray admired so much that he 
called her ‘‘the prettiest woman in America.’’ She 
was the great-grandniece of Cesar Rodney, the 
Signer, and the great-granddaughter of General 
Thomas Rodney. It was to Thomas Rodney that Gen- 
eral Charles Lee, that stormy petrel of the Revolution, 
alleged that he (Lee) was the real author of the ‘‘Let- 
ters of Junius.’’ Of course Lee was romancing. 

One of my early recollections is of seeing Boker, 
Leland and Walt Whitman talking together at the 
corner of Broad and Chestnut Streets. That was a 
sight for the gods; it would have been impossible to 
get together three finer looking men. Of course my 
usual glimpse of Whitman was when he was riding on 
the front platform of the old-fashioned horse-cars, in 
fraternal conversation with the driver. And I re- 
member how earnest Oscar Wilde was when he de- 
scribed a visit to Whitman’s quarters in Camden. 
Somehow the vision of peripatetic Oscar, crossing the 
prosaic Market Street ferry to pay a visit to Mickle 
Street, had something delightfully incongruous about 
it, but from what Wilde and Whitman afterward said, 
the meeting was a great success, for each poet offered 
incense to the other—and what poet will refuse the 
pungent aroma of incense? Wilde and Whitman had 
this in common—they both understood that an un- 
conventional personality helps to advertise one’s 
poetry. Lord Byron found out that secret over a cen- 
tury ago. . 

In reminiscing of Philadelphia literary men and 
women, I find that I have known not a few of them in 
my time. One of my most pleasant recollections is of 
the Davis family, when they all lived their delightfully 
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interesting lives in the house in Twenty-first street, 
below Walnut. There were L. Clarke Davis, editor of 
the Public Ledger, and his wife, Rebecca Harding 
Davis, a novelist of enviable reputation; Richard 
Harding Davis, that prince of story-writers, Charles 
Belmont Davis, his brother, and Nora Davis, after- 
wards Mrs. Perey Farrar. What a charming house- 
hold they were, all devoted one to another, and none 
the less charming because they were all a little differ- 
ent from most people. Clarke Davis took the liveliest 
interest in the drama and its history, and this formed 
a great link between us when I was the dramatic editor 
of the Public Ledger. It had always been the ambition 
of Mr. Davis to settle down on a farm and write the 
definitive life of Edmund Kean, but he never lived to 
achieve this, for he died in harness, which was really 
a pity, for with his tastes he should have left a 
scholarly book behind him to immortalize his love of 
the stage and its players. He was the intimate friend 
of Augustin Daly, Ada Rehan, John Drew, the Jeffer- 
sons, John S. Clarke and many more Thespians of 
distinction, some of whom I used to meet at his house. 
In connection with Augustin Daly, I had rather an 
amusing experience with Mr. Davis. He asked me, on 
one occasion when he could not get to the theatre him- 
self, to write a criticism of a new production of the 
Daly company. ‘‘What sort of notice do you want, 
Mr. Davis?’’ I inquired. ‘‘Oh, a careful, discriminat- 
ing one,’’ he answered, as he took the inevitable cigar 
from his mouth. So I went to the performance, which 
I found rather carelessly done, and in my zeal to follow 
out his instructions to be ‘‘discriminating,’’ I wrote a 
criticism which, to use an expression then in vogue in 
journalistic circles ‘‘tore Mr. Daly to pieces.’’ I 
headed my article ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,’’ for I inti- 
mated that Daly had one character of performance 
for New York, and another, not so scrupulously artis- 
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tic, for Philadelphia. Perhaps my critique was a little 
too severe, but at any rate I prided myself that I had 
followed out Mr. Davis’s order to be ‘‘careful’’ and 
‘¢discriminating’’—forgetting, however, how intimate 
he was with Augustin Daly. Some days later I was in 
Mr. Davis’s editorial office, and he spoke of my notice, 
not without a twinkle in his blue eyes. 

‘‘T hoped you liked it,’’ I said modestly, awaiting 
the praise I fully looked for. ‘‘You said you wanted 
something discriminating.’’ 

‘“Why, Robins,’’ cried Mr. Davis, ‘‘so I did, but 
you were positively cruel, and Mr. Childs tells me that 
Daly is furious, and I have spent the past few days 
sneaking down alleyways and byways, to avoid meet- 
ing him.”’ 

What a shock! But Clarke Davis forgave me, and 
so, indeed, did Daly, who had not been slow to find out 
who had written the offending article. He even wrote 
me a cordial letter praising some work I had done. 

Although I was not an intimate friend of Richard 
Harding Davis, I saw a good deal of him at one time, 
first when he and I were young reporters, and after- 
wards at his father’s house. I always admired a cer- 
tain boyishness which never left him and the art he 
possessed of enjoying life and people. He had the 
story-telling gift developed to the highest power, and 
I am sure that his experience as a Philadelphia re- 
porter on the Press stood him in good stead when he 
began his career with ‘‘Gallagher’’ and other stories. 
A good reporter learns a lot about human nature, even 
at the risk of being disillusioned. My own experience 
as a young reporter taught me that some Philadel- 
phians who were supposed to be great men were 
simply what we would now call ‘‘hot-air artists.’’ Of 
course I am only speaking of persons who have passed 
on. I should recommend for every embryo novelist 
a preliminary course in a city editor’s office. 
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Another Philadelphia author whom I remember well 
and delightfully was Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, who needs 
no introduction to us here. I saw a good deal of 
Dr. Mitchell at the Franklin Inn Club, of which he was 
President, and I was also fortunate in being persona 
grata to him because of my relationship to Leland, 
with whom he had been on terms of intimacy. Mitchell, 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes, was the rare combination 
of poet, novelist and physician, and it would be hard 
to say in which role he was the better known. He 
always ranked high as a nerve specialist and scientific 
investigator, but he never received the literary acclaim 
that was his due until his picturesque novel of ‘‘Hugh 
Wynne’”’ was published. That had a tremendous vogue 
and an enormous circulation for those days, and_ it 
deserves to live, unlike many novels. 

Most of us have heard the story (which I believe to 
be true from something he once said to me) of how 
Dr. Mitchell once consulted a famous Italian neurolo- 
gist as to the condition of his nerves at a time when 
he was suffering from the effects of over-brain work. 
The Italian, who had not caught the patient’s name, 
observed : 

‘Tf you be a citizen of Philadelphia, as you say, and 
be going back there, let me advise you to eall on ze 
Doctor Vir Mitcheell, ze most great of all neurologists 
in ze world.’’ 

Dr. Mitchell has been accused of egotism. My 
answer to that is, first, that we are all egotists, more 
or less; secondly, that any egotism he may have had 
was justified, and thirdly, that it was so childlike and 
naive that it rather added to his charm. For like most 
men of mark he was perfectly simple and unaffected in 
his personal intercourse with everyone. 

Yet another Philadelphian whom I knew in the flesh 
was John Sartain, the engraver, who is entitled to be 
called a man of letters because he wrote the ‘‘Remi- 
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niscences of a Very Old Man,’’ which may rank among 
the best of the world’s autobiographies. The house 
in which he lived for many years still stands in Sansom 
Street, above Seventh, although much altered, and 
whenever I pass it I always think of Edgar Allan Poe. 
For Sartain knew Poe well, when the poet was in 
Philadelphia editing Graham’s Magazme, and in which 
he published his famous story, now a classic, ‘‘The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue.’’ For editing Graham’s 
Poe received the princely salary of eight hundred 
dollars a year, but he finally withdrew from his post, 
owing to a quarrel with Charles J. Peterson, the old 
friend and associate of George R. Graham, the pro- 
prietor of the magazine. Sartain later had a magazine 
of his own, and in this appeared, in the number for 
November, 1849, Poe’s poem of ‘‘The Bells.’”’ In its 
original form the poem was the merest trifle, but Sar- 
tain says in his ‘‘Reminiscences’’: ‘‘ About six months 
after we received this poem in its primitive form Poe 
sent it enlarged and altered, but not yet in the final 
state in which we published it; the latest improvement 
came a month or so later. It appears that the very 
last poem he ever wrote was the one entitled ‘‘ Annabel 
Lee.’’ We purchased it from him, but before we were 
ready to issue it we found that he had also sold it to 
three other publishers.’’ 

Sartain vouches for one pathetic incident in the life 
of Poe in Philadelphia. The poet spent a night in old 
Moyamensing Prison because he was not quite in a 
condition to take care of himself, and the next morning 
was brought before Mayor Gilpin in company with 
some other victims of conviviality who had also passed 
the night in durance. When he stood up before the 
Mayor a spectator called out: ‘‘Why this is Poe, the 
poet!’’ And he was dismissed without the customary 
fine. 

It was while he was struggling in Philadelphia that 
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Poe said: ‘‘There is one poem of mine that will live 
and that is ‘The Raven,’’’ and he had the gift of 
prophecy; as well as the gift of genius. 

George William Childs, another Philadelphian, of 
whom I have intimate recollections, was not a ‘‘man of 
letters,’’ but he entertained so many authors, and 
through his editorship of the Public Ledger had asso- 
ciation with so many literary people, that I seem 
warranted in mentioning him, however briefly. Mr. 
Childs did a great deal of good that no one outside of 
his office ever knew anything about, and I happen to 
know that there were several impecunious but deserv- 
ing authors whom he practically supported. There 
were many young people whom he aided, and he 
made the career of more than one Philadelphian after- 
wards to become distinguished. His house was a 
Mecea for literary stars from Europe, and for some in 
America, as for instance, Longfellow, and, of course, 
he entertained many of the heroes of the Civil War, 
not forgetting his intimate friend, General Grant. 
When he and Mrs. Childs went to Europe in the late 
sixties they were the guests at Gadshill of Charles 
Dickens, and I have always regretted that I never 
asked Mr. Childs to give me his personal impressions 
of the great novelist. I might so easily have done so, 
for I saw much of Mr. Childs when I was writing 
dramatic and musical criticism for the Ledger, and 
when I would often be called down-stairs to his office 
to meet some visiting player or musician. He was so 
kindly of heart that I had difficulty in writing a frank 
critique about a performance, for fear it would offend 
the artists and so upset my chief. I remember on one 
occasion writing a notice about Madame Janauschek, 
in which I commended her acting, but abused the poor 
play in which she was appearing. The next day I had 
a summons to Mr. Childs’s office; I found him sitting 
at his desk in embarrassment while Janauschek was 
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reclining on another chair bathed in tears. Of course 
T had to apologize! 

It was the custom of Mr. Childs to give out souvenir 
teacups and saucers to visitors who came to his 
sanctum at Sixth and Chestnut Streets. Some people 
smiled at this as a weakness, but I always thought it 
a delightful custom, particularly as I managed to get 
a cup and saucer myself from time to time, and they 
were good china, too. 

About every six months or so Mr. Childs would give 
me a word of advice. ‘‘Never be ashamed,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘to carry a bundle in the street. I often do.”’ 
Another thing he would say to me was this: ‘‘When 
you are writing up anything for the Public Ledger I 
would rather have you walk or ride ten miles than 
spell a man’s name wrong. People like to see their 
names in the paper, if they are spelled right!”’ 

I wonder if Mr. Child’s axiom still holds good? Do 
people still like to see their names in the paper? 

Many of the literary and artistic men, whom I re- 
member, as well as many before my time, could be seen 
and heard at the famous Wistar Parties, which are 
happily still with us. The house at the southwest 
corner of Fourth and Locust, in which they first 
started with Dr. Caspar Wistar as their host, still 
stands and is in reverent hands. The Wistar Parties 
are a peculiar Philadelphia institution and shed about 
us a distinction and an air of culture of which even 
ancient Athens might have been proud. Several years 
ago it was my good fortune to attend the centenary of 
these gatherings, in this hall and to listen to the inter- 
esting history of the Wistar Parties in a paper read 
by our scholarly President, Mr. Carson. 

In speaking of Wistar Parties there comes to mind 
—and a delightful remembrance it is, to be sure—the 
charming personality of our great authority on 
Shakespeare, Dr. Horace Howard Furness, a shining 
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member of a talented family which has helped so 
nobly to add literary éclat to Philadelphia. As a boy 
I recall his brilliant father, the late William H. Fur- 
ness, the Unitarian divine; as a man it was my good 
fortune to meet, on occasion, Horace Howard Furness, 
and a more lovable person I never encountered. He 
was so full of the grace of life, yet so unassuming, 
that it was hard to realize what a marvelous scholar 
he was, for your scholar is sometimes pedantic, or 
repellent, or uninteresting to the general. But Dr. 
Furness was so great a savant that he could afford to 
be natural and cordial even to the young fellow that 
I was then, while all who met him quickly came under 
the spell of his charm. It would be idle for me to 
dwell on the vast fund of learning that made his 
‘‘Variorum’’ editions of Shakespeare what they are; 
for we are all more or less familiar with that work, 
which has become, and will remain, a Shakesperean 
classic so long as the poet is read, acted or annotated, 
and that will doubtless be as long as English-speaking 
civilization lasts. But let me emphasize the fact that 
Dr. Furness was, unlike some students, possessed of 
wonderful breadth of mind, for although his Shakes- 
perean researches involved a wealth of detail, he never 
lost the true perspective of the plays he was exploiting. 
This quality, so free of the narrowness of the pedant, 
is admirably illustrated in a quotation from the Appen- 
dix to the ‘‘Merchant of Venice’’ (edition of 1888, 
page 277). 

‘¢Since it is impossible,’’ he says, ‘‘to know, with 
unquestionable certainty the year in which the play 
was written, it is pleasing to reflect that no single line 
of it depends on this knowledge for its wisdom or its 
wit. Nevertheless, great stress is laid on the impor- 
tance of the investigation, and much learning and time 
have been expended in its pursuit. It is not easy, I 
think, to take interest in knowledge thus barren, for 
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granting that our calculations could be made with 
such nicety as that we would discover even the month, 
and the day—what would it avail us? Would it add 
charm to Portia’s ‘‘quality of mercy’’ if we knew 
that it was written in 1594—in August—on the fifth 
day—on Wednesday—in the afternoon—at twenty 
minutes past three o’clock? Would it not be quite 
as profitable to speculate on the quality of the paper 
on which it was written? Is it any tribute to Shakes- 
peare’s genius that we should busy ourselves over 
what is not even the setting of the gem, but no more 
than the jeweler’s case in which it is sent home? It 
it not by such facts as these that we may hope to find 
out the man, Shakespeare. If he is not to be found in 
the plays themselves he is not to be found in the dates 
when he wrote them. And he is not in the plays them- 
selves—if he were, the plays would fall to the level of 
Ben Jonson’s or Francis Beaumont’s. It is because 
Shakespeare is not there that his plays are heaven- 
high above the plays of all other dramatists. Shylock, 
is Shylock, he is not Shakespeare behind a mask, 
dressed up as Shylock. Could we at any instant catch 
a glimpse of Shakespeare himself peeping through the 
divinity that hedges his creations, that instant there 
will be revealed a flaw in that creation. Are there any 
such flaws? . . . . His genius, his intellect, is every- 
where, in all and through all, from the first line to the 
last; but he, the man, the individual, is nowhere. He 
went out of himself and into his characters, leaving age, 
and sex and idiosyncrasies behind. Therefore, in pre- 
fixing this or that date to any of these plays, what else 
is it but rearranging that chronological table which, 
by courtesy, we now call a Life of Shakespeare, and 
which he who knows more about it than all the rest of 
us styles, as modestly as truthfully, merely outlines. 
Of the real Life we know absolutely nothing, and I, 
for one, am genuinely thankful that it is so, and 
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gladly note, as the years roll on, that the obscurity 
which envelops it is as utter and as impenetrable as 
ever.’’ 

This quotation from Dr. Furness is a beautiful 
example of literature, in itself, and no one would have 
given it more praise, could he have read it, than 
Shakespeare. 

I recently asked his son, Horace Howard Furness, 
Jr., who has so finely carried on his father’s work, 
what was the latter’s favorite Shakespearean play? 
The reply was: ‘‘ My father was often asked that ques- 
tion, and he always answered ‘my favorite play is the 
last one I have been reading.’ ”’ 

It is pleasant to know that Philadelphia has a unique 
memento of Shakespeare in his gloves, which are care- 
fully treasured, together with many of the printed 
plays, folios and quartos, by the present Dr. Furness. 
These gloves have a wonderful history, for among 
those who possessed them at different times were 
David Garrick, Sarah Siddons and Fanny Kemble. It 
is worthy that they should find at last a home in Phila- 
delphian which has itself contributed so nobly to 
Shakesperean criticism. 
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THE STONY PART OF SCHUYLKILL 


ITS NAVIGATION, FISHERIES, FORDS AND FERRIES. 
BY CHARLES R. BARKER. 


The Swede who settled on the Delaware had little 
need for roads. He found the river a broad highway, 
with its appropriate vehicle, the canoe, already manu- 
factured, and gliding smoothly over its waters. In 
the use of this craft, the Swede became adept, and, 
paddling swiftly from cove to cove, saved himself the 
burden of hewing a path through the wilderness. 

The Swedish hamlets hugged the Delaware bank, 
and their farms spread up-stream along the marshes. 
Even when, after the coming of Penn’s settlers, the 
Yocums, Rambos, Mattsons and Holsteins moved up 
the Schuylkill, the water-loving Swedes did not settle 
inland, but had their plantations laid out along the 
river. 

The English settlers saw the advantage of getting 
lots with river fronts. Rule Four of Penn’s conditions 
of settlement reads: 

“That where any number of purchasers, more or less, whose number 
of acres amounts to five or ten thousand acres, desire to sit together 
in a lot or township, they shall have their lot or township cast together, 
in such places as have convenient harbours, or navigable rivers attend- 
ing it, if such can be found”; ete. 

The first lands surveyed within the present limits 
of Lower Merion were laid out fronting the Schuylkill. 
Adjoining them, also on the river, was the Manor of 
Mount Joy, which Penn had reserved for his daughter 
Letitia. The original township of Merion, as surveyed 
for Dr. Edward Jones and his associates, was so 
divided that 12 of its 17 purchasers had water front- 
age; and a glance at the original draught of survey 
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shows how evidently practical considerations were 
sacrificed to this desire to be ‘‘on the water.”’ 

Of much greater volume then than now, the Schuyl- 
kill was navigable by fair-sized vessels as far up as the 
Falls. Many farmers of Merion and vicinity, in 1706, 
asked for a road to a landing place just below the Falls, 
‘‘this being [they explained] one of the nearest places 
to us that a vessell of any Burthen can come to.’’ But 
the smaller craft, if skilfully guided, found the foam- 
ing rapids no obstacle, and from the Indian canoe, 
with its adaptability for ‘‘shooting’’ the perilous 
places, was soon developed a heavy type of freighter, 
hewn from a single trunk. William Penn saw one, 
made from a poplar tree, that carried four tons of 
brick. 

As early as 1740, Thomas Rees had a saw-mill in 
Lower Merion, ‘‘fronting upon Scylkil, so that the 
said Mill may be cheaply supply’d with Timber.’’ 
David Davis, who owned the mill in 1749, described it 
then as ‘‘very convenient for water carriage, both for 
bringing loads to the mill, and rafting timber to Phila- 
delphia, it being by the river Schuylkill’’; but it was 
not until 1758, after Christopher Robins had improved 
the property, and had built a grist-mill, as well, that 
a public road to the mills was asked for; and we may 
assume that ‘‘water carriage’’ was the object in locat- 
ing the grist-mill, also, at that point. At Anthony 
Levering’s grist-and-saw-mills, at what is today West 
Manayunk, there was, in 1774, ‘‘a canal. . . from 
the mill to the river by which boats and canoes may 
unload at the mill on freshes’’; while the land of Ger- 
rard Jones was considered ‘‘convenient to water car- 
riage, having about 140 perches front, on the river 
Schuylkill.’’ 

A petition for a road in Upper Merion, in 1772, in- 
forms the Court that John Roberts has purchased a 
merchant-and-grist-mill, not far from Schuylkill, and 
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that ‘‘said Roberts hath an Intention of Transporting 
his Flour from said Mill to Philadelphia down said 
River at all suitable Seasons.’’ In 1785, this grist- 
mill had a capacity of 15,000 bushels of wheat per 
year. 

As trade grew in volume and variety, the river 
appeared a broad avenue, over which were hauled to 
market the product of the farms and mills of Mont- 
gomery, Chester and Berks. Behind the canoe 
came the ‘‘long-boat,’’ narrow of beam and sharp- 
prowed, laden with barrels of flour from the mills of 
Reading. ‘‘Flats,’’ or shallops, piled to overhanging 
with hay, or ‘‘arks’’ filled with produce, dotted the 
water. From the upper Schuylkill, bringing the pine 
and hemlock timber of the Blue Mountains, came 
strings of log-built rafts, undulating like serpents 
through the narrow places, as their helmsmen skilfully 
directed them by long oars fixed bow and stern. 
Wherever clearing went on, or where wooded slopes 
came down to the river, saw-mills sprang up, and 
boards, shingles and lath helped to weigh down the 
heavy-laden vessels. The later rafts were built of 
boards, bound with withes of hickory. 

Here, as elsewhere, knowledge of the river was the 
surest safeguard against disaster. Besides falls, the 
Schuylkill abounded with small islands, rocks, sand- 
bars and shoals. So, while ‘‘flats’’ sailed at all 
seasons, ‘‘long boats’? must patiently await high 
water, and then, taking advantage of the ‘‘fresh,’’ 
must shove away promptly. Thus, the downpour that 
made land travel unbearable, proved a boon to the 
mariner of Reading or of the Little Schuylkill. 

Rounding the bend at Spring Mill, the boatman saw 
rough work ahead. The steep banks of Lower Merion 
and Roxborough confined the current within a narrow 
channel, while in the next six miles there was a fall of 
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24 feet. Before him was Spring Mill fall, a rapid of 
sufficient import to have been mentioned by the Provin- 
cial Council, in 1730, in an act relating to obstructions 
in the river. Somewhere between the fall and Mill 
creek, there was a ridge of rock known as ‘‘Squaw’s 
rock,’’ which may or may not have extended into the 
Schuylkill; its name strongly suggests one of those 
‘“lover’s leaps,’’ whose legends, so familiar in all parts 
of Pennsylvania, attribute to the stolid aborigines a 
form of emotionalism probably unknown to them. 
Passing on his right a number of islands, the boatman 
reached (at what is now Flat Rock dam) Rummel fall— 
a rapid whose sinister voice, raised high during spring 
freshets, reverberated among the hills of Lower Merion, 
““Wind N.,’’ wrote Joseph Price, in May, 1805, ‘‘could 
hear Rummel falls Roare plain.’’ The turbulence of 
the fall may be judged today by the rough character 
of the river bed below the dam, where, at low water, 
an active youth may cross (as the writer has seen one 
cross) by springing from rock to rock; while curious 
‘“not-holes’’ and gnarled trees show the force of the 
water in past times. A visitor to Flat Rock dam in 
1818 describes it as erected ‘‘on the very spot where 
Rumhill Falls endangered the lives of the boatmen.’’ 

Five hundred yards beyond these rapids, Flat Rock 
jutted out of the water—a landmark which has given 
its name to a dam, a bridge, a tunnel, a road, a turn- 
pike, a hotel and a village. Here the river skirted the 
base of a rocky hill (since pierced by Flat Rock tunnel), 
and here again, foaming, turbulent waters warned the 
mariner of another fall—Mount Ararat—named for 
the old Jones plantation in Lower Merion, one of the 
boundaries of which here touched the river. ‘‘Mount 
Ararat Fall’’ is referred to in a patent for a nearby 
island, dated in 1772; while its treacherous character 
is suggested by a contemporary advertisement : 
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“Roxborough township, Philadelphia county. 
February 3, 1773. 


Was taken up, on the sixth day of January last past, by the sub- 
scriber, from the rocks in the river Schuylkill, at the Falls of Mount 
Airy, the remains of a RAFT of WHITE-OAK hogshead STAVES, that 
came down the said river adrift. The owner thereof, on proving his 
property, and paying charges, is desired to take the said staves away. 

JACOB AMOS.” 


Below Mount Ararat fall was ‘‘the Narrows,’’ or 
‘‘narrow place in Schuylkill,’’ mentioned in deeds of 
sale or partition of the Jones lands, which fronted 
upon it. But the real test of the boatman’s eye, arm 
and nerve was reserved for his encounter with the 
falls of Schuylkill, two miles farther along. A map 
of 1816, recorded with an agreement between the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company and Josiah White, of 
Blockley township, shows in great detail the numerous 
rocks, islands and gravel banks that here beset the 
way, with the main channel, through which a boat must 
be guided with the utmost care, hugging the right bank. 
Here the raging waters were enough to make any but 
the experienced lose his head, and here, sometimes, the 
navigator came to grief. A news item of 1765 says, 
‘‘Tuesday last a Boat coming down Schuylkill, over- 
set at the Falls, four Miles from Town, when two Men 
were drowned.’’ 

In 1761, the Assembly of Pennsylvania declared that 
‘‘the river Schuylkill is navigable for rafts, boats and 
other small craft in time of high freshes only, occa- 
sioned by the obstruction of rocks and bars of sand and 
gravel,’’ and commissioners were appointed to receive 
subscriptions, and apply the resulting fund to the im- 
provement of the channel. This was evidently slow 
work, and as the Revolution interrupted all operations, 
little was done until many years later, when improve- 
ment took the form of canal construction. 

In making their report, the Commissioners recom- 
mended the removal of fishing-dams, which had been 
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a source of contention between boatmen and fishermen 
for many years. We shall learn more of these fisheries 
later. The Commissioners also proposed to remove 
loose stones, so that flat-bottomed boats might navigate 
successfully; while the removal of rocks at the falls 
near Reading and below Morris’s mill (Spring Mill), 
it was thought, might render the river navigable for 
timber products, or even for boats of 4000 lbs. burthen. 
A similar view was taken in 1789, by John Adlum and 
Benjamin Rittenhouse, who had been appointed for 
the same purpose. They reported, in part :— 

“We conceived it most advisable to examine that part of the Schuyl- 
kill lying between Spring Mill and the Great Falls, being that part of 
the river said to be the most dangerous to the navigation of boats from 
Reading to this city.” 

Not the least attractive feature of the picturesque 
Schuylkill was the wealth of islands, which, throughout 
its course, diversified its pleasant blue waters with the 
vivid green of spring, or the golden and russet hues of 
autumn. Many of these islands now tell no tale; but 
the official surveys, giving names and locations, point 
out the very places where they have sunk beneath the 
pools formed by Fairmount, Flat Rock and Consho- 
hocken dams. For some reason not quite clear, all 
islands in the Province had been reserved to the Pro- 
prietary, one of Penn’s instructions to Lieutenant 
Governor Markham having read: 


“Let no islands be disposed of to anybody, but all things remain as 
they were in that respect till I come.” 


This rule was strictly observed, and so, for three- 
quarters of a century, numerous islands of the Schuyl- 
kill lay unexploited, the resort of wild fowl, and, per- 
haps, the pasturage of hogs and other live stock, until 
the growth of the fishing industry, discovering a use 
for them, made them a thing of value, and a subject of 
bargain and sale. And so, in 1760, a warrant issued 
for their survey. 
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For even as the ebb and flow of bird migration 
through the air and over the land, so was the yearly 
migration of fish in the rivers, of the Province. Like 
birds, too, each swarm sought and found, by an un- 
erring sense, its favorite haunt. After untold ages of 
this natural selection, each variety had so developed 
its individual qualities, that even today, the flavor of 
Delaware shad is, to the epicure’s palate, like unto 
none other. By May 25th, the fish had begun to arrive 
in the Schuylkill, and soon, in vast numbers, shad, her- 
ring, catfish and sturgeon were making their way up- 
stream to spawn. At fording places, where the river 
shoaled, travelers crossing the stream could descry, 
in the water all about them, the dark mass of migrant 
hordes, out of which, now and again, the white belly 
of a catfish sent back a gleam of reflected sunlight. 
During certain prescribed seasons, shad were pro- 
tected by law, but the ‘‘open season’’ was eagerly 
awaited, and then, wherever weir could be built to 
detain the fish, or seine spread to ensnare them, there 
was great sport. From early times, however, weirs 
had been a bone of contention between fisherman and 
boatman, and were finally outlawed. Stone fishing- 
dams, too, were constructed, which extended far 
enough into the river to confine the current to a nar- 
row channel, and so greatly aid in the catch. An 
agreement of partition, dated in 1704, between Thomas 
and Cadwalader Jones, of Lower Merion, mentions 
‘‘the Runn that Leads to the fishing Damm’’; while 
John Melish’s map of Philadelphia county, more than 
a century later, indicates ‘‘Fishdam Falls,’’ which 
seems to have been close to Flat Rock dam. 

Writing about 1750, Gottlieb Mittelberger says: 
‘In Pennsylvania multitudes of fish can be caught 
every spring in the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers. . . . The fish ascend at their season from the 
sea . . . sO many are often caught that many a one 
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salts a whole barrel or tub full of them enough for a 
year.’’ ‘‘A half barrel of Shad’’ is noted, in 1778, 
among the confiscated effects of Melchior Meng, who 
owned land at Pencoyd. Pickled sturgeon, too, was a 
great delicacy, and detailed recipes for its preparation 
may be read among the ‘‘ads’’ of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Gazette’’ of that period. 

Robert Sutcliffe, giving his impressions of the Falls 
of Schuylkill, early in the last century, noted that 


“At this part of the river the Shad Fishery is prosecuted with great 
spirit in the early part of summer. Almost every farmer who happens 
to have a field on the banks of the river, keeps a net for this purpose; 
and, with a little industry, may, in the course of two or three weeks, 
lay up a supply for the whole year. The fish are salted, and are brought 
out, through the winter, as a relish at breakfast and supper”; 
which, considering the lapse of time, agrees remark- 
ably with what Mittelberger had set down in his 
journal. 

In his ‘‘Karly History of the Falls of Schuylkill,”’ 
Charles V. Hagner, commenting on a statement by 
John FEF’. Watson, says: 


“There was nothing extraordinary in Mr. Shronk’s catching 3000 
catfish in a night; I dare say there are persons still living in the 
neighborhood who have taken more than that number repeatedly, and 
that so late as 1817. I have seen men, in one scoop of the dip-net, 
have it so full of these catfish as to be unable to lift them in the boat 

. and I have known as many as seven large shad taken at one 
scoop of the dip-net.” 


By 1767, so great had become the activity of fisher- 
men on the lower Schuylkill, that dwellers on the upper 
reaches of the river complained of a scarcity of fish. 
It was therefore enacted that not more than one seine 
or net (excepting hoop-nets) should be cast in any one 
pool, or fishing place, within the same 24 hours. Where 
a pool was used in common by residents of opposite 
banks of the river, they must fish on alternate days, 
turn and turn alike, a day to be from noon to noon. 
In 1771, the use of seine or net was prohibited ‘‘be- 
tween the Sun’s Setting on Saturday, and the Sun’s 
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Rising on the Monday next following.’’ Penalty for 
infraction of the law was £5, to be paid to the Overseers 
of the Poor. Thus was the fish given ‘‘a chance for 
his life,’’ and the fisherman of upper Schuylkill a 
chance for a living, while doubtless an occasional fine 
helped to enrich the Poor Board’s treasury. 

Moving up stream from the Falls, we find a fishery 
at what is now Pencoyd. In 1758, Woolery Meng, 
Jacob Coleman and Melchior Meng, all of German- 
town, bought 100 acres in Lower Merion, fronting on 
Schuylkill below the present West Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery. Next year, they made partition of their land. 
Melchior Meng, in 1768, advertises a lot of 14 acres 
‘“‘bounding on Schuylkill, with a Conveniency for a 
Shad Fishery, having a small Stone Fishing-house on 
it.’”’ Coleman, in 1770, likewise advertises a 

“ |. . tract of land, of about 40 acres, situate in Merion township, 
bounded by lands of Melchior Myng and John Roberts, with a large 


front on the river Schuylkill, on which there is a shad fishery, which 
with a little more improvement, may be made a good one.” 


In 1778, Melchior Meng’s lands were confiscated as 
the estate of a loyalist, but must have been restored, 
for next year he sold his Lower Merion ‘‘division’’ to 
William Smith, D.D., who held it until 1803; then con- 
veyed it, with other lands, to Robert Kennedy, a Rox- 
borough farmer. In 1806, Kennedy disposed of about 
half his purchase to Philip Mowery, of Lower Merion, 
together with the privilege of fishing in the Schuylkill 
the whole length of his land; the remainder he sold in 
1808 to Messrs. Robeson, Alexander and Randall, of 
Roxborough, who very soon reconveyed it to Tobias 
and William Miller, of Lower Merion—doubtless the 
same William and Tobias Miller who leased a shad 
fishery from Andrew Anderson, owner of most of the 
site of the West Laurel Hill Cemetery. The original 
lease was in existence not many years ago. 

Close to the Roxborough shore (now the Manayunk 
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‘‘island’’), and facing the green slopes where, today, 
rise the gray memorials of Westminster Cemetery, lay 
a resort of water fowl, significantly called ‘‘Killdeer 
island.’’ Under this name, it was patented, in 1808, to 
Philip Shubert, and Michael, Benjamin and John Tib- 
bens, being then described as in Roxborough township, 
and ‘‘susceptible of cultivation’’; but evidently fishing, 
not agriculture, attracted the purchasers. Squire 
Perry L. Anderson, an erstwhile collector of Lower 
Merion lore, notes that Tibben’s fishery was ‘‘ where 
Pulp Works now are’’; and Sherman Day, writing of 
the locality in 1818, says, in his ‘‘ Historical Collections 
of the State of Pennsylvania’’: 

“Previous to this time, and to the erection of Fairmount dam, it 
was remarkable only for an extensive shad fishery.” 

Duck island, about two acres in extent, was a short 
distance above Green Lane bridge, and opposite An- 
thony Levering’s land. A patent for it was obtained 
in 1811, by Aaron Levering, who probably established 
a fishery there, for Squire Anderson, himself a de- 
scendant of the Levering family, places Levering’s 
fishery ‘‘above the present Manayunk bridge.’’ Writ- 
ing of Duck island, forty years ago, William J. Buck 
says that it is covered with numerous willows, and a 
favorite resort for wild fowl. 

Jones island, still on the map, may be found close to 
the lower portal of Flat Rock tunnel. It was patented, 
in 1772, to Margaret, widow of Robert Jones, and was 
described as being ‘‘opposite the land late of Robt. 
Jones deced & just below Mount Ararat Fall.’’ 

Between Flat Rock dam and the tunnel, and probably 
on an island, was Bicking’s fishery. Its proprietor, 
Frederick Bicking, a well-known Lower Merion paper- 
maker, died in 1809; a year later, his executors con- 
veyed to his sons David and Frederick a pool and 
fishery in the Schuylkill, known as Rummel Falls Fish- 
ery, with the privilege of drawing a seine, etc., along 
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the river bank during the shad fishing season. In the 
same year, Michael 8. Snyder applied for ‘‘an Island 
in the River Schuylkill, situate in Lower Merion Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, below Bucking (Bicking’s?) 
Island, supposed to contain about half an Acre.’’ 
Frederick Bicking had sold to Conrad Krickbaum, in 
1798, a piece of land extending from Mill creek to Mill 
(now Hollow) road; in 1807, Krickbaum conveyed to 
Philip Shuperd, a Roxborough cooper, a half interest 
in an island and shad fishery in the Schuylkill, opposite 
Krickbaum’s land. The purchase carried with it the 
right of drying fishing-nets and building a cabin on the 
shore, the purchaser to pay half the expense of keeping 
island and fishery in repair, and to give Krickbaum 
first refusal of purchasing said fishing place. 

It is difficult to realize that beneath the waters im- 
pounded by Flat Rock dam lies the site of a once 
flourishing industry. Yet Hagner relates that the 
building of the dam raised the water in the mouth of 
Mill creek about fifteen feet, while a description of the 
dam quoted by Thompson Westcott says, ‘‘It slackens 
the current to the distance of about five miles up the 
river, the pool extending into the limestone and marble 
country more than a mile above Spring Mill.’’ These 
statements suffice to explain the disappearance of the 
chain of islands once strung along the Schuylkill be- 
tween Mill creek and Spring Mill. 

“On Lough Neagh’s banks, as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear, cold eve’s declining, 


He sees the round towers of other days 
In the waves beneath him shining.” 


Until the barrier of the dam cut off its supply of 
fish, and its islands, their occupation gone, sank, 
Atlantis-like, beneath the rising waters, Port Royal 
fishery did a thriving business. Situated just above 
Mill creek, it was approached, from the Roxborough 
side, by what is still called Port Royal avenue. A road 
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of the same name led to it from the Lower Merion side; 
these were connected by a ford, through which, no 
doubt, the islands were made accessible. In 1798-9, 
a public road was opened along the Lower Merion 
shore from Spring Mill ferry ‘‘to the intersection of a 
road called Port Royal road’’ (probably Hagy’s Ford 
road). : 

By a patent from Thomas and Richard Penn, in 1768, 
title was vested in William Johnson, John Culp, Leon- 
ard Streeper, Joseph Johnson and Christopher Robins, 
to Islands 1, 2, 3 and 4 in the Schuylkill, opposite lands 
of Hugh Roberts and Christopher Robins on the west 
side. Through devises by Robins, Streeper and Wil- 
liam Johnson, these interests descended to sundry chil- 
dren and grandchildren, who, in 1806, sold to William 
Hagy, of Lower Merion, and Jacob Culp, John Culp 
and Jacob Johnson, all of Roxborough, three-fifth 
parts of an island or islands, and shad fishery, in the 
Schuylkill, called Port Royal. By another patent, in 
November, 1808, John Culp became seized of ‘‘an 
Island in the River Schuylkill called Port Royal, situ- 
ate in Lower Merion township, Montgomery County, 
and opposite to the Land of the said John Culp and 
William Haga’’; next month, he sold a seven-eighths 
interest to William Hagy, Jacob Culp, and Jacob and 
Samuel Johnson. In the following spring, all these 
parties conveyed to William Bicking, of Lower Merion, 
and William Wolf, of Roxborough, part of an island 
and sand-bar, with shad fishery, in consideration of 
which the grantees surrendered their right to fish in 
the channel on the easterly side of the river. 

To determine, at this point, the proportionate share 
of each owner, calls for a mathematical computation 
quite out of place in these pages. But it is worthy of 
note, that, while land along the Lower Merion shore 
was high at $100 to $150 per acre, an island scarcely 
three acres in extent, probably unfit for farming and 
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without timber, was valued, because of its fisheries, 
at $600. 

A patent was obtained, in 1770, by John Roberts, 
miller, of Lower Merion, for an island in the Schuyl- 
kill. It was seized, in 1778, as the estate of a loyalist, 
but, remaining unsold, was restored by special act of 
Assembly, to Jane Roberts, the widow, who sold it, in 
1794, to William Hagy. Among the confiscated per- 
sonal effects of John Roberts, may be noted ‘‘ A Net’’— 
‘*29 fish hooks and _ sneads’’—‘‘fishing tackle’’— 
‘‘hooks and lines’’—‘‘fish angler’’—all betraying the 
owner’s interest, not only in the fisheries of the Schuyl- 
kill, but in the trout streams tributary to it, as well. 

Michael S. Snyder applied, in 1810, for ‘‘an Island 
in the River Schuylkill, situate in Lower Merion town- 
ship, Montgomery County, above Port Royal Island.”’ 
Somewhere nearby was the fishery of Hugh Roberts, 
referred to in his will. In pursuance of this will, the 
executors, in 1809, sold to Frederick Stellwagon, of 
Philadelphia, a tract on the Schuylkill, reserving the 
privilege of the river and river bank ‘‘as far down as 
the Ridge of Rock known by the name of squaws for 
the use of a fishery.’’ 

A draught of 1756 shows two islands opposite the 
end of the present Young’s Ford road. The larger 
one, called the Lower Island, containing about four 
acres, was surveyed in 1767, and was granted, in 1788, 
to Henry Dewees, William Dewees and Peter Streeper. 
It was then described as ‘‘a little below Reese ap 
Edwards Ford Opposite to the Lands now or late of 
David Davis and Hugh Roberts . . . in Montgomery 
County.’’ Probably it is this island, reduced in size, 
to which campers still resort, and between which and 
the ‘‘fast land’’ on either side, their canoes today glide 
back and forth, as did those of their Indian predeces- 
sors, ages ago. 

That many of the first roads of Pennsylvania were 
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Indian trails, there seems no reason to doubt. The 
Ridge road (now Ridge avenue, or Reading pike), lead- 
ing from Philadelphia to Swedes’ ford, was one of 
these, and was much resorted to by dwellers on the 
western side of the Schuylkill in going to and from 
town. Trails there were, to be sure, on the westerly 
side of the river, and he who went afoot must needs 
use them to reach Middle ferry (Market street) or 
Powell’s ferry (Fairmount). But the Ridge road pro- 
vided a shorter route, as well as a way of evading 
ferry tolls; so, as horseback riding became general, 
and carts began to appear, the fording places were 
sought out, or were learned from the Indians, and soon 
many bridle paths of Merion, Haverford and Radnor 
began to converge upon the Schuylkill fords. 

A minute of the Provincial Council, dated December 
19, 1693, reads: 

“Upon the petion of the Inhabitants of Radnor, requesting a road to 
be Laid outt from the upper part of the sd. townshipp of Radnor unto 
marion ford; And of Andrew Robeson & Lawrence Cock, Esqrs., Re- 
questing a confirmaon of the road that now is from marionford to 
philadelphia, and that it come into the third street in the sd. towne, 


Ordered, That a warrant from the Leivt. Governor be directed to the 
Surveyor generall, to Lay outt the roads desired.” 


The Court of Quarter Sessions, in 1734, was asked 
to confirm a road, leading from the parting of the 
Plymouth and Norriton roads, on Barren Hill, to John 
Roberts’s Mill road, in Lower Merion, by way of Rees 
ap Edward’s ford. From the first settlement of the 
Province (say the petitioners) this road has been used 
without interruption; but ‘‘is now stopt to their great 
damage, there not being on the said river any other 
ford near the said place, nor by reason of its steep 
banks is elsewhere accessible with Carts or Car- 
riages.’’ This highway, now known as Young’s Ford 
road, was duly opened in the following year. Spring 
Mill road, opened during the colonial period, was also 
connected, by a spur across the present Howard Wood 
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estate, with this ford road. Rees ap Edward’s ford 
was a gateway, not only to the limekilns of Plymouth 
and Whitemarsh, but also to the Philadelphia markets, 
via Ridge road, connection with which was made at 
Barren Hill. | 

A mile below Rees ap Edward’s ford, travelers pass- 
ing between Norriton (Ridge) road, in Roxborough, 
and Lancaster road, in Lower Merion, crossed the 
Schuylkill at Port Royal, just above the mouth of Mill 
creek. This ford was known in later years as Hagy’s; 
the road approaching it through Lower Merion, opened 
in 1758, is still Hagy’s Ford road, but so altered is its: 
course that the explorer can with difficulty trace the 
ancient roadbed down the steep slope of Mill creek 
valley. 

As a ford is usually named for the owner of the land 
at one end or other of the fording tract, it follows that 
a change of name indicates a real estate transfer. 
Mary Walter’s ford, below Flat Rock tunnel, was 
known as Jacob Jones’s, before 1798. In that year a 
road was opened from the ford on Schuylkill known as. 
Mary Walter’s ford ‘‘on the West side of Lloyd 
Jones’s Paper Mill to the old Lancaster road,’’ at what. 
was lately called Merionville. Venerable Jacob Jones, 
making his will in 1807, referred to this as ‘‘a laid out 
road leading to Mary Walters Ford’’; and deeds of 
later date confirm the spelling; yet through some error, 
today’s maps will have it ‘‘Mary Waters Ford road,’’ 
while a sign, ‘‘Waterford road,’’ set up along this. 
thoroughfare, and seen, some time since, by the writer, 
caps the climax by transmuting this old Welsh name: 
into Irish! Benedict Leedom, whose old mill still 
stands beside the Reading Railway tracks, afterwards 
owned the land at this ford; it was here that teams. 
from the marble quarries of Upper Merion custom- 
arily crossed—among them, we may believe, the ‘‘ great. 
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marvel stone team’’ of Titus Yerkes, better known as 
proprietor of the ‘‘General Wayne”’ tavern. 

From Haverford township, a trail perhaps as 
ancient as old Haverford road, led, by way of Merion 
Meeting-house, towards the Schuylkill, and passing 
down the valley between Westminster and West 
Laurel Hill Cemeteries, followed the river bank up- 
stream to the ford called Levering’s. Comparison of 
present-day maps with a draught of 1770 fixes the 
position of this ford as that of the present Pennsy!l- 
vania Railroad bridge. On the Lower Merion side, 
the road was carried past the ford to Anthony Lever- 
ing’s mill; on the Roxborough side, it followed what 
is now Main street, Manayunk, down-stream to the 
Ridge road, at Wissahickon creek. Travelers destined 
for farther up ‘‘the Ridge,’’ ascended the steep slope 
of Green lane (as it is now galled), thus greatly 
shortening the distance. 

Of the road to Levering’s ford, a petition of 1770 
says: 

“That on the first Settlement of the said Township & other Townships 
adjoyning Many of the Inhabitants made use of the ford on Schuylkill 
near Anthony Levering’s Mill which being on experience found bene- 
ficial to the Inhabitants they according to the Mode of those times (no 
law of the Province being then provided for laying out roads) Opened 
a Road from Haverford to the said Ford.” 

Two decades of increasing travel between Merion 
and Philadelphia had worn deep the trails through the 

woods, when, in 1703/4, ‘‘Inhabitants of the West side 
of Schuylkiln”’ petitioned for a road from Merion 
Meeting-house to Powell’s ferry; also, for 


“a, Road branching out of the former thence over the Lower ford of 
Schuylkiln to the Road that leads from Wissahickon to Philadelphia, 
This Road also being of great use and of about twenty years standing.” 

This ‘‘lower ford,’’ called, in a petition of 1705, ‘‘the 
Ford at Schuylkill near Garret Moreton’s,’’ was situ- 
ated just above the present Fairmount Park trolley 
bridge. Scull and Heap’s map of 1750 indicates ford 
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and surroundings. On the left bank, a lane led up from 
the ford to Wissahickon (Ridge) road, which it reached 
near to where Huntingdon street now joins. Here- 
abouts, the Hood family owned a large tract; and in 
due time, a tavern, kept by one of the family, hung out 
the sign of ‘‘Robin Hood.’’ Like the negro’s ingeni- 
ous fish-trap, with a mouth up-stream and a mouth 
down-stream, ‘‘to catch ’em a-comin’ and a-gwine,’’ 
this inn was thus most favorably placed for the accom- 
modation of the thirsty from all quarters, while nearby 
Nicetown lane, connecting with Germantown, York 
and Frankford roads, gave Robin Hood almost the 
advantage of a spider in the center of his web. Doubt- 
less it was some of his ‘‘merrie men’’ who conferred 
his name upon the ford, which, thereafter, was also 
known as ‘‘Robin Hood.’’ 

In the ‘‘Pennsylvania Gazette’’ for March 1, 1775, 


James Hood offers at private sale: 

“The Robin-Hood Tavern, with about 3} acres of orchard and garden 
ground thereto belonging, lying on the Ridge, or Wissahiccon road, 
about 4 miles from Philadelphia, likewise a lot of land adjoining, 
containing about 15 acres; bounded by the said road, the Ford road, 
the river Schuylkill, Joseph Swift’s, and Hood’s other land. . . . it is 
suitable for a Gentleman’s country-seat, having an excellent prospect 
over the river aforesaid.” 


The strategic value, during the Revolution, of these 
fords, is realized when it is understood that no bridge 
spanned the Schuylkill until 1776, when a floating 
bridge was thrown across at Middle ferry as a military 
necessity. On September 11, 1777, while cannon still 
thundered at Brandywine, the Council passed the fol- 
lowing minute: 

“Ordered, That the Officers commanding the Militia of the County of 
Bucks, now at the Barracks, do immediately send a guard of Four Men 
to Robin Hood Ford, over the Schuylkill, four Men to the upper Ferry, 


Four Men to the Bridge, & four Men to Gray’s Ferry, to take care of 
the Artillery placed at those places.” 


On the 12th, Washington’s battered army went into 
camp at Germantown, but by the 14th, ready to be ‘‘up 
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and at ’em,’’ it was again on the march. Lieutenant 
James McMichael, who was with Washington, has left 
us the following faithful account of the movements of 
his division : 

[1777] “September 14—At 9 A. M. we marched from camp near Ger- 
mantown, N. N. W. for a few miles, up the great road from Philadelphia 
to Reading, then turning W. S. W. we crossed the Schuylkill in the 
centre between Philadelphia and Swedes Ford, 8 miles from each. We 
reached the great road to Lancaster, at Merion Meeting house, and 
proceeded up that road, when we encamped in an open field, being denied 
every desirable refreshment.” 

There can be no doubt that this crossing was made 
at Hagy’s ford. Other divisions used the fords higher 
up. Colonel John Bull, writing, at about this time, to 
President Wharton, says: 


“At present I am unable (if I was desirous) by reason of a violent 
Cold and Pain in my Limbs, occasion’d by a fall of my horse in the 
River Shulkil in conducting some general officers and a Body of troops 
over Reesap Edward’s Ford.” 


While the opening of a ford depended only on the 
““sufferance,’’ of owners of abutting land, a ferry was 
a Proprietary grant, constituting a monopoly over that 
part of the river within four miles on either side. In 
the dispute, in 1693-4, between Philip England, keeper 
of the Middle ferry, and Nathaniel Mullinax, this Pro- 
prietary privilege was affirmed, and the right of Mulli- 
nax to maintain an unauthorized ferry was denied. 

At the same time, complaint was made against Wil- 
liam Powell, who, for six months past, had been ferry- 
ing over people and horses. But in 1695, ‘‘the peti- 
tion. . . of the welsh for a ferrie att Wm. Powell’s’’ 
was ‘‘referred to the Committee for preparing of Bills 
to be past into Laws,’’ and evidently met with favor. 
In 1703, a road was ordered, ‘‘Leading from Willm. 
Powel’s Ferry, on Skuylkill, & passing by Haverford 
meeting House to ye Principal part of Goshen Town- 
ship.’’ Three years later, Council denied a petition 
from the Welsh Tract, for a ferry between lands of 
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Edward Roberts and Thomas Shute, ‘‘to be kept by the 
said Robt.,’’ on the ground that ‘‘no other Public 
fferry over Schuylkill can be allowed untill a much 
Closer & better settlemt. of the Countrey shew a 
greater necessity for it than at present appears.’’ 

The original petition for this ferry is among the 
Logan Papers, in the collections of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

A petition, in 1723, to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
urges the necessity of a road ‘‘from the Ferry lately 
erected over the Schuylkill near the Lower Ford to the 
Road from Roxborough Mill (or Andrew Robeson’s) 
to Phila. which is about a Furlong distant.’’ In the 
following year, another road is asked for ‘‘from Jno. 
Marshall’s in this County to the New Ferry on Schuyl- 
kill.’’ <A little later, ‘‘Roche’s ferry’’ is occasionally 
referred to in Court proceedings. 

Perhaps all these were but one; certainly the ferry 
‘‘near the Lower Ford’’ was the one later kept by 
Francis Garrigues, and indicated on Scull and Heap’s 
map of 1750, as somewhat above the Fairmount Park 
trolley bridge. Garrigues evidently failed, for sheriff 
James Coultas, in January, 1758, advertised for sale 
‘‘the Ferry-house near the Falls of Schuylkill,’’ late 
the estate of Francis Garrigues. Phineas Roberts, of 
Blockley, petitioned the Court, in September, 1759, for 
a road ‘‘from ford Road on Schuylkill to a Ferry above 
the Falls.’’ Further reference to ‘‘a Ferry lately 
erected by Phineas Roberts above the Falls’? makes it 
appear an established fact. The Court, however, took 
a different view, and, on the return of the road, in 
1760, ordered both return and petition set aside, ‘‘it 
appearing to them that the petitioner has not any 
settled or establish’d Ferry over the River Schuylkill 
as by the said Petition is falsely insinuated.’’ 

Doubtless this decision resulted from the appearance 
in Court of Dr. William Smith, best known as provost 
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of the College of Philadelphia, who exhibited a patent 
from Thomas and Richard Penn, dated January 21, 
1760, vesting in him the sole right of a ferry over 
Schuylkill at the place designed by Phineas Roberts— 
namely, from his own plantation in Northern Liberties 
‘‘to a road on the South West side thereof leading 
thro’ the lands of Phineas Roberts & others to the 
Lancaster road,’’ to take the place of a ferry formerly 
kept by Francis Garrigues, but now laid aside. 

On the east bank, the ferry was connected with Ridge 
road by a lane, now separating Central and South 
Laurel Hill Cemeteries, and forming a continuation of 
Hunting Park avenue. It was at this ‘‘Ferry Wharff 
adjoining the Land of the Reverend William Smith,’’ 
that James Coultas, to demonstrate the navigability 
of the Schuylkill, consummated the notable feat of 
taking up, ‘‘from the Lower Part of the Big Falls,’’ 
two flats, with 4323 pounds of hay, in 21 minutes. A 
full account of the event, in the form of two ‘‘ads’’ 
inserted by the doughty sheriff, appears in the ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Gazette’’ for November 1 and 22, 1764. 

Earlier, perhaps, than any other ferry north of 
Fairmount, was that which Andrew Robeson operated 
across the Schuylkill, from just above his mill, at the 
Wissahickon, to the Lower Merion shore. In 1723, 
the Court was asked to confirm a road of about 30 
years’ standing, leading from the market-place of 
Germantown to Conestoga road, by way of this ferry. 
Strange, to say, no action upon this petition seems to 
have been taken for more than forty years! Meantime, 
the property had changed hands, and Peter Righter, 
of Roxborough, in 1741, received a grant to maintain 
a ferry between his plantation and the opposite shore. 
This privilege was to hold good for seven years, and 
could be—and was—renewed periodically. 

The road from Germantown to this ferry (School 
lane), tegether with its continuation through Lower 
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Merion (Righter’s Ferry road), was opened in 1765. 
Two years later, the present Monument road was laid 
out to the ferry, and thence extended up-stream to 
Levering’s mill. A petition of this period refers to 
‘fone of the first Established Ferrys on Schuylkill 
(and since confirmed by Patent to Peter Righter).”’ 

Under date of February 17, 1787, Jacob Hiltz- 
heimer’s Diary says: 

“Went with General Mifflin to his place at the Falls, and crossed the 
Schuylkill at Righter’s, and went to look at the farm he bought last 
summer, about a mile from the river.” 

Peter Righter, ferryman, died in 1776. Among his 
children was a son, John, who succeeded his father, 
and continued the business of ferrying until his death, 
fourteen years later. ‘‘John Righter of ferrey Buried 
on Ridge this Day,’’ writes Joseph Price in his Diary, 
under date of February 8, 1790. After a proprietor- 
ship of a century or more in one family, the ferry now 
passed into other hands. In 1805, it is called ‘‘Ming’s’’ 
(probably Meng’s); in 1812, ‘‘Ritter’s [Righter’s] 
now Jones’s’’; and in 1819, John Melish puts ‘‘Jones’s 
ferry’’ on the map. 

In 1771, a road was asked for, beginning on the 
Lower Merion side of Schuylkill ‘‘opposite to Spring 
Mills (where a Ferry is intended Shortly to be 
Krected’’). By 1785, this ferry was seemingly well 
established, as an advertisement of the surrounding 
real estate offers also ‘‘a valuable ferry .. . with a 
good new strong ferry-boat, scow-ropes, &e . . . near 
the Spring-mills.’’ Peter LeGaux, who purchased the 
property, petitioned the General Assembly, in 1786, 
for ‘‘the right of establishing and maintaining a ferry 
across the river Schuylkill at Spring-mill,’’ and in the 
following year the act establishing the ferry was 
passed. But in 1792, his estate, including ‘‘a ferry 
over the said river Schuylkill,’’ was seized in execu- 
tion of a writ of sale. In 1796, Paul & Livezey appear 
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to have owned the property. William Richardson 
Atlee came into possession of the ferry, and in 1798 
sold it to William Hagy. Hagy, in 1799, sold it to Wil- 
lam Torbert, who conveyed his rights, three years 
later, to John Meconkey. A draught of 1802 indicates 
Spring Mill Ferry, between lands of ‘‘Messrs. Paul 
and Lewezely,’’ on the left bank, and ‘‘Mr. Tolbert’s 
house,’’ on the right. 

In 1807, John Meconkey was living in Northumber- 
land county, and had evidently disposed of his interest 
in the ferry, probably to Rees Harry, who had a license 
for a hotel there, on the Lower Merion side, as early 
as 1804, continuing until 1830. ‘‘No passage at 
Harry’s,’’ writes Joseph Price, in January, 1808, when 
floating ice filled the river. Tanner’s map of 1829 
shows Harry’s ferry at Spring Mill; and ‘‘Spring 
Mill Ferry Hotel’’ appears on Levering’s map of 1851. 

A flat boat, propelled by man-power, aided by the 
current, together with a rope strung across stream, 
by which the boat was guided to the opposite wharf, 
made up the chief mechanical equipment of the Schuyl- 
kill ferries. A petition for Plymouth Mill road, in 
1746, says: 


“Elias Rambo hath built a boat which is of very great Service when 
the river Schuylkill is high in helping the Neighbors over said river.” 

The usual type of ferry-boat was strong enough to 
carry an ox-team across. Paul & Livezey, of White- 
marsh, advertised for sale, in 1796: 

“A large FERRY BOAT, forty-three feet long, eight and half feet 
wide, with large iron hinges, and fall at each end, built of white oak, 
double bottom, each side is of one solid plank, but two years old, and 
little worse of wear, will carry four horses, wagon and cord of wood 
across the river Schuylkill.” 

The establishment of rope-ferries inspired mischief- 
makers with an idea, and in time the sport of rope- 
cutting became popular enough to be added, by the 
Assembly, to the growing list of misdemeanors punish- 
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able by fine. There was argument, too, between the 
ferryman and the ‘‘masters’’ of flat-boats proceeding 
up-stream under sail, until a law required the latter 
to strike their masts, to avoid fouling the ferry rope. 

A view of Mendenhall’s (formerly Garrigues’s) 
ferry over Schuylkill, as depicted on a Staffordshire 
ware platter, forms an illustration in Alice Morse 
Earle’s ‘‘Stage-coach and Tavern Days.’’ 

Under the Law of 1690, the following rates of fer- 
riage prevailed: 

“Over Skuilkill two pence a head for oxen, bullocks, heifers, horses 
and mares, and a half a pennie a head for sheepe and hoggs, and two 
pence a Single passenger and a pennie a piece for all passengers, above 
the Number one; but for a man’s horse, Loaden or unloaden three pence.” 

How the picturesque Schuylkill, with busy craft ply- 
ing up and down, fishermen drawing seines, horsemen 
and ox-teams splashing across at the shallows, and 
heavily-laden ferry-scows moving slowly from shore to 
shore, must have woven itself into the life of him whose 
calling drew him often to its banks! And how various 
the moods it must have shown him, from the turbulence 
of the ‘‘pumpkin-freshet,’’ bearing seaward the golden 
spoils of looted cornfields, to the frigid calm of that 
winter when Paul Jones, turning his sleigh on to the 
snow-covered surface of the ice-bound river at Market 
street, drove all the way by river to his Lower Merion 
farm, while the guest who accompanied him marveled 
at the wonderful meadow through which they sped like 
the wind! 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 


BY JOSEPH JACKSON 


(Continued from page 266.) 
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(Continued. ) 


1888. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION | TREATING OF | THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MEMORY | THE INCREASING | QUICKNESS OF PER- 
CEPTION, AND | TRAINING THE CONSTRUCTIVE FACULTY, BY 
CHARLES G. LELAND | LATE DIRECTOR OF THE PUBLIC INDUS- 
TRIAL ART SCHOOL | OF PHILADELPHIA | AND AUTHOR OF 
‘THE MINOR ARTS,’’ ‘‘ TWELVE MANUALS OF ART WORK,”’ 
‘“THE ALBUM OF REPOUSSE WORK,’’ ‘‘INDUSTRIAL ART IN 
EDUCATION,’’ | OR CIRCULAR No. 4, 1882, ‘‘ HINTS ON SELF- 
EDUCATION’’ | AND OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON DECORATIVE 
ARTS PUBLISHED IN | THE LONDON ART JOURNAL | LONDON: 
WHITTAKER AND 00. | PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E. ©. | 1888 | 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED). 

Brown cloth, stamped in gold on back: Practical | 
Education | Charles G. Leland | Whittaker & Co. 

Published at six shillings. 

Collation: Crown 8vo. pp. xiii and 280; two pages of 
advertisements of publisher; half title, verso, In 
Preparation Home Arts and Industries, a Series of 
Manuals by Charles G. Leland, and of a book by Ed- 
ward Cookworthy Robins, F.S.A.; Title, as above; 
verso, imprint of Ballantyne Press, Ballantyne, Han- 
son and Co., Edinburgh and London; Contents pp. (v) 
and vi; Preface, pp. (vii) to xiii; next page blank; 
Practical Education pp. (1) to 241; next page blank; 
Appendix, (243) to 280, including at p. 272 to 280 A 
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List of the Principal Works on Technical Education; 
Imprint of Ballantyne, Hanson and Co. at bottom of 
p. 280. At end, 12 pp. of advertisements of publishers. 
Cream end papers. | 

H. 8. P. Col. 


I am greatly tempted to publish my work on Education at my 
own expense. It is a deep, serious grief to me that such a work, 
worth a thousand times over all I ever wrote, cannot find a pub- 
lisher. I am quite willing to guarantee a publisher against loss, 
but I cannot find one who will do it on such terms. 

Letter of Leland to Mrs. Pennell, dated 1887, and quoted in her 
Biography of the author. 

Two leaflets were issued by the publisher announcing 
the publication of practicaL EDUCATION. Both are un- 
dated. 

First: Leaflet, with title of book, excepting the de- 
scription of the author, 4 pages, crown 8 vo. 

Second: Same pamphlet, with description of the 
author’s book, as in the book title, added, and at the 
end announcing as In Preparation: Home Arts and 
Industries, edited by Charles G. Leland. The last two 
paragraphs of the original leaflet were rewritten and 
shortened to admit this new matter. 4 pp. crown 8 vo. 

H. 8. P. Col. 


MINOR ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. | (Line underscoring) | 
DRAWING AND | DESIGNING: | IN A SERIES OF LESSONS | BY 
CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A., F.R.L.S. | AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
EDUCATION’’; ‘‘TWELVE MANUALS OF ART WORK’’; INDUS- 
TRIAL ART IN EDUCATION,’’ ETC. | (Device) | Lonpon: | 
WHITTAKER AND 00., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. | 1888 | 
(All rights reserved). 

Collation: Clay Colored Paper covers, sewn. 
Square Foolscap, 4to. 88 pages.; pp. (i and ii) 
devoted to an announcement of The Minor Arts 
and Industries: A Series of illustrated and practical 
manuals for school use and self-instruction, edited by 
Charles G. Leland. This volume is described as form- 
ing a fitting and appropriate commencement to such a 
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series. The announcement states that ‘‘Other volumes 
by well-known authorities will follow at short inter- 
vals, amongst the subjects of the earlier of which may 
be named: Wood Carving, Embroidery, Leather 
Work, Agriculture, Housekeeping, Metal Work, Model- 
ling, Carpentering, Commerce, Etc., Others to Follow.’’ 
Half title at p. (iii) ; next page announces as just pub- 
lished Leland’s Practical Education, and a book by 
Edward Cookworthy Robins, F.S.A.; Title, as above, p. 
(v), next page blank save for imprint: Chiswick Press: 
C. Wittingham and Co., Tooks Court, Chancery Lane.; 
Contents, p. (vii) and viii.; pp. 1 to 79, A Manual of 
Drawing and Designing; last page blank, save for the 
device of the Chiswick Press. The book contains nu- 
merous drawings by the author. 

The volume was published in paper covers at one 
shilling, and in cloth at one shilling, six pence. 

Jackson Col. 
1889. 

KENSINGTON art SERIES | (Line underscoring) | praw- 
ING AND DESIGNING | IN A SERIES OF LESSONS | BY | CHARLES 
G. LELAND, M.A., F.R.L.S. | AUTHOR OF | ‘‘ PRACTICAL EDUCA- 
TION,’’ ‘‘TWELVE MANUALS OF ART WORK,’’ ‘‘INDUSTRIAL 
ART IN EDUCATION,’’ ETC. | (Device) | cHIcAGo AND NEW 


YORK: | RAND, MC NALLY & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS | 1889. 
Blue cloth. Front cover stamped in gold and red:| 


Minor Arts and Industries | Drawing and | Designing | 
Charles G. Leland. | M.A.; F.R.L.S. | Rand, McNally 
& Co. | Chicago. | New York. | At lower left hand side 
head of Pallas in gold, and T’-square, compasses pen 
and pencil in a design in red. Light green figured end 
papers. 

Collation: Post 8 vo. pp. vii and 80, three pages of 
advertisements at end. Title, as above, verso, copy- 
right, 1889, and beneath in pearl type the word, Draw- 
ing. ili ornamental title by Leland, with letters in 
Gothic, Drawing and Designing. iv. scroll design by 

Vou, L.—24 
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Leland. Publishers’ Preface, pp. v and vi, announc- 
ing a series of manuals on The Minor Arts and Indus- 
tries vii and viii Contents. Text pp. 1 to 80. 

This is virtually a reprint from the London edition 
of the previous year, but contains more designs than 


the latter. 
Jackson Col. 
1889. 


A DICTIONARY | OF | SLANG, JARGON & CANT | EMBRACING | 
ENGLISH, AMERICAN, AND ANGLO-INDIAN SLANG | PIDGIN 
ENGLISH, TINKERS’ JARGON | AND OTHER IRREGULAR | 
PHRASEOLOGY | COMPILED AND EDITED BY | ALBERT BARRERE 
| OFFICIER DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE: PROFESSOR R.M.A. 
WOOLWICH | AUTHOR OF ‘‘ARGOT AND SLANG,” &C. &0. | AND 
| CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A., HON. F.R.S.I. | AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE 
BREITMANN BALLADS,’’ ‘‘THE ENGLISH GYPSIES | AND THEIR 
LANGUAGE,’’ &C. | VOL. I, A-K; VOL. II, L-Z | PRINTED FOR 
SUBSCRIBERS ONLY | AT | THE BALLANTYNE PRESS | 
MDCCCLXxxIx. [London. ] 


2 vols. Roxburghe binding. Lettered on back strip: 
A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon & Cant. A. Barrere & 
C. G. Leland. Vol. I, A-K; Vol. II, L-Z. 

Collation: 4to, uncut, on hand made paper. Limited 
to 675 copies. Figured end paper on corded paper. 
Vol. I, xxiii and 528 pp., Vol. II, 428 pp. Half-title, 
verso, ‘‘675 copies only printed, of which this is No. 
’’, title, as above; verso, blank; Preface signed 
A. B., (v) to xi; xii blank; xiii to xxiii, A Brief History 
of English Slang by Charles G. Leland; xxiv, printer’s 
ornament; (1) to 528, A Dictionary &e. 

A half-note sized paper slip laid in: ‘‘ Notice to Sub- 
scribers to Slang, Jargon and Cant. 

‘‘The Editors desire to call attention to the fact that 
the special contributors to this work are responsible 
only for those departments of the subject with which 
their names are connected in the original prospectus; 
and that such contributors have taken no part in the 
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compilation and revision of the general articles for 
which the two editors are solely answerable.’’ 
Another edition on regular book paper, 8 vo. uncut, 
was issued by George Bell & Sons, London, 1897. This 
volume is bound in brown with a back strip of lighter 
colored buckram. There was a slight curtailment of 


the text for this popular edition. 
H. &. P. Col. 


In the autumn of 1889 and the early winter of 1890, the “Dic- 
tionary of Slang” was threatened with a greater disaster than the 
drowning of Mr. May, and an American who proposed to adopt the 
spread of the Rye’s system of education failed to fulfil his agree- 
ment. Both affairs were the cause of real sorrow and distress to 
the Rye, both were so regrettable that, were it not for their effect 
upon him at the time, I should try to forget them altogether. For 
a moment, it looked as if the “Dictionary of Slang,” upon which 
he had expended so much thought and care and labor, would drag 
him into the law courts. There had been unavoidable confusion 
after the death of Mr. May, and when the first volume was pub- 
lished it happened that, by some misunderstanding for which the 
Rye was not responsible, much was left in that was to have been 
left out. Timid collaborators, who did not know what might be the 
result if their names appeared in connection with the publication 
under these conditions, shifted all responsibility upon him and Mr. 
Barrere. It was the more of a shock to him because the first 
intimation, made with no great friendliness, came from a man 
whom he had hitherto thought a good friend. The excitement 
proved unnecessary. There was no difficulty, no dragging of any- 
body into the law courts. The Dictionary was published privately, 
in 1889, and, in a revised edition in 1897. 

Charles Godfrey Leland,:a Biography, by Mrs. Pennell. 


1890. 


A MANUAL OF WOOD | CARVING | BY | CHARLES G. LELAND, 
F.R.L.S., M.A., | LATE DIRECTOR OF THE PUBLIC ART SCHOOL 
OF PHILADELPHIA; MEMBER | (committee) OF THE HOME 
ARTS AND IND. ASSN.; ALSO COMM. MEMBER OF THE 
FRENCH-AMERICAN AND HUNGARIAN FOLK LORE SOCIETIES; 
PRES. | BRITISH GYPSY LORE SOC., &C.; AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE 
MINOR | ARTS,’’ ‘‘TWELVE MANUALS OF ARTS,’’ ‘PRACTICAL 
| EDUCATION,’’ ‘‘ALBUM AND HANDBOOK OF REPOUSSE 
WORK,’’ &C. &C. | REVISED BY | JOHN J. HOLTZAPFFEL 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, LONDON; CORRE- 
SPONDING | MEMBER OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; MEMBER OF THE | BRITISH HOROLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE; EXAMINER, CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON; INSTITUTE 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF | TECHNICAL EDUCATION, &C. 
&C. | LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO. | PATERNOSTER SQUARE | 


SOLD ALSO BY HOLTZAPFFEL AND CO. 64 CHARING CROSS | 
1890. 


Published in London, at five shillings. There were 
three London editions. 

Boards, decorated with a design by Leland. Front 
cover, designed as a piece of wood carving, carries the 
title: Wood | Carving | By | C. G. Leland. Serpent 
and leaf design on back cover, with head of a man in 
centre. Back is lettered Wood Carving by C. G. 
Leland. 

Collation: Foolseap quarto. ix and 162 pages. Half 
title; Frontispiece in half tone of a carved wood panel, 
recto blank; protection sheet of thin paper; title, as 
above, verso, imprint of the Chiswick press; Pub- 
lishers’ Note, p. (v); next page blank; Contents p. 
(vii) and viii; List of plates, p. (ix); next page blank; 
Wood-Carving, pp. 1 to 155; Index, (157) to 162. In- 
print of Chiswick Press, at bottom of p. 162. 

I may here say that during this and the previous winter I had 
practised wood carving. In which, as in studying Gypsy, I had 
certain ultimate aims which were fully developed in later years. 
I have several times observed in this record that when I get an 
idea I cherish it, think it over, and work it up. Out of this wood- 
carving and repousse and the designing which it involved I in time 


developed ideas which led to what I may fairly call a great result. 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. VIII. 


A MANUAL OF WOOD CARVING, was issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1891. 

This is a close copy of the London edition, but is on 
thicker paper. 


Jackson Col. 
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FLORENTINE NIGHTS, translated from the German of 
Heinrich Heine, 8vo., cloth, New York, 1891. 


This work has not been seen by the compiler, and is noted here 
as a matter of record. 


GYPSY SORCERY | AND FORTUNE TELLING | ILLUSTRATED 
BY NUMEROUS INCANTATIONS, SPECIMENS OF | MEDICAL 
MAGIC, ANECDOTES AND TALES | BY | CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND | PRESIDENT OF THE GYPSY FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, 
&C. &C. | COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR | LONDON 
| f. FISHER UNWIN | PATERNOSTER SQUARE | MDCCCXCI. 


Decorative fawn colored boards, designed by the 
author, and stamped in black. In a rectangular space 
in the middle are the words in red: aypsy | SORCERY 
| By | ©. G. LELAND | LONDON | T. FISHER UNWIN. Back 
contains another design in black, the middle containing 
a monogram, T.F.U. in red. Back strip stamped in 
black decoration, and in spaces the letters in red: 
GYPSY SORCERY. C. G. LELAND. 

This is a large paper copy, limited to 150 copies, 
autographed by the author. 

Collation: 4to. xvi and 271 pp. White end papers. 
Half title, verso, mark of the publisher, next page 
blank, verso frontispiece of a witch by the author. 
Title, verso, Dedication to ‘‘My colleagues of the Con- 
gres des Traditions Populaires,’’ next, Contents, next 


blank, Preface p. ix to xvi. Text p. 1 to 271. 
H. 8. P. Col. 


Before the work of the Society was over, he had published his 
“Gypsy Sorcery,” a book full of curious information, but concerned 
less with the Gypsy himself than with Gypsy superstitions. 

Charles Godfrey Leland, a Biography, by Mrs. Pennell. 


Regular edition similar to above, but on slightly 
smaller paper, and bound in a fawn colored cloth with 
similar decorations and in red and black like the pre- 
ceding. 

Jackson Ool. 
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ETRUSCO-ROMAN REMAINS IN MODERN | TUSCAN TRADI- 
TION | BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. | (London, 1891.) 


Collation: 8 vo. paper. Extracted from the Report 
of the Folk Lore Congress, held in London, 1891. Oc- 
cupies pp. 185 to 201 of the Report. 

In the copy in the Leland Papers in the ‘Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Leland has inserted a ms. 
note as follows: 


“This paper was declared by the London Times (in company 
with that of Miss Owen which was written under my supervision 
and by me revised and read) in a leader to be the most interesting 
of all presented to the Congress of 1891. To which the introduction 
to the official report added that it was ‘The most sensational (in 
no invidious sense).’ 

“Since the publication of the Etruscan Roman Remains the list 
of the twelve Etruscan gods has been completed, with many ad- 


ditions.” 
HOS PACoL 


1892. 

ETRUSCAN ROMAN REMAINS | IN | POPULAR TRADITION 
BY | CHARLES GODFREY LELAND | HON. F.R.L.S., PRESIDENT 
OF THE GYPSY-LORE SOCIETY, &C. | LONDON | 1. FISHER. 
UNWIN | PATERNOSTER SQUARE | MDCCOXCII. 


Terra cotta cloth. Etruscan designs in black back- 
ground, in centre a rectangular space containing in red. 
the words: ETRUSCO | ROMAN | REMAINS | ©. G. LELAND. 
Etrusean design in similar manner on back cover and 
back strip, with a monogram T.F.U. in a rectangular 
space in the centre of back cover. This is stamped in 
red. Back strip lettered in red: Errusco | RomaN | 
REMAINS | 0. G. | LELAND. | At bottom, UNWIN. 

Collation: 4to., viii and 385 pp. White end papers.. 
Half title, verso, publisher’s mark, frontispiece on 
plate paper of an Etruscan maiden, by the author, 
printed in a light terra cotta with a black background, 
in Etruscan manner, tissue sheet, title as above verso 
blank, Contents pp. (v) to viii. Introduction, pp. 1 to 
17; text, pp. 18 to 385. At end imprint of The Gresham. 


Press, Unwin Brothers, Chilworth and London. 
Jackson Col. 
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He did live, not almost, but altogether in Florence, as it turned 
out, and he accomplished there much good, though not exactly of 
the kind expected. It was this winter (1888) he was initiated into 
the Witch-Lore of the Romangna, an initiation that was to bear 
fruit in a whole series of books—‘‘Etruscan Roman Remains” 
(1892), published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, “The Legends of Florence” 
and “Aradia,” published by Mr. Nutt, (1895-1896), “The Legends 
of Virgil” (1901), published by Mr. Eliot Stock. 

Charles Godfrey Leland, a Biography, by Mrs. Pennell. 


THE HUNDRED RIDDLES | OF | THE FAIRY BELLARIA | BY | 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND | LONDON | T. FISHER UNWIN | 
PASTERNOSTER SQUARE | MDCCOXCII. 


Small square gray cloth, paper label on back strip: 
ONE HUNDRED RIDDLES OF THE FAIRY BALLARIA, BY C. G. 
LELAND. Uncut. Inserted in front between the end 
papers a slip reading: 

This is a copy of the fine edition printed on hand made paper, 


and containing an original illustration by the author. The edition 
is limited to 100 copies. 


The paper label contains a mistake in the spelling of 
the name Bellaria. 

Collation: Small square octavo; pp. xu and 149, 
white end papers; half title, verso blank, next blank, 
verso, frontispiece of the Fairy Bellaria; title as 
above, verso blank; dedication to Mrs. T. Fisher 
Unwin; next blank; List of Illustrations and Riddles, 
pp. ix to xii, text, pp. 1 to 149; last page blank, and 
facing it the imprint of The Gresham Press, Unwin 
Brothers, Chilworth and London. All of the illustra- 
tions are by the author. 

H. 8. P. Ool. 

Regular edition, similar to above, but on cheaper 
paper, and bound in gray cloth, ornamented in green 
and black with designs by the author. Back Cover 
contains monogram T.F.U. in green. Back strip let- 
tered 100 Riddles of the Fairy Bellaria, letters running 


from bottom to top of volume. 
Jackson Ool. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES P. BECKWOURTH. 
NEW EDITION. EDITED, WITH PREFACE, BY CHARLES GOD- 
FREY LELAND. LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 1892. 


Not seen by compiler, and entered here as a matter 
of record. This edition was made for Unwin’s ‘‘Ad- 
venture Series.’’ 


LEATHER WORK | A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR | LEARNERS. 
| By | CHARLES G. LELAND, F.R.L.S., M.A. | LATE DIRECTOR OF 
THE PUBLIC INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA; 
AUTHOR OF | ‘‘PRACTICAL EDUCATION,’’ ‘‘A MANUAL OF 
WOOD CARVING,’’ | ‘‘DRAWING AND. DESIGNING,’’ ‘‘THE 
MINOR | ARTS,’’ &C. &C. | WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND ORIGINAL | DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR. | LONDON: WHIT- 
TAKER & CO. | NEW YORK AGENTS: MACMILLAN & ©0. | 1892. 


Green paper boards, stamped in gold. Front cover 
with an ornamental border and in a rectangle in centre, 
the title; Leather | Work | By | C. G. Leland. On back 
cover Ornamental design by author printed in gold, 
centre in circle, an illustration of a pair of highly orna- 
mented boots, surrounded by a zone of lettering: In 
Warfare or Weather There is Nothing Like Leather. 
On back of volume, the lettering: Leather | Work | 
by | C. G. Leland. 

Published at five shillings. 

Collation: Foolscap quarto, xili and 96 pages. First 
page blank, on verso, advertisements of books by 
Leland in the Practical Education series; half title; 
next page blank, frontispiece half tone picture of a 
piece of moulded leather work; thin protecting sheet; 
title, as above; on verso, imprint of the Chiswick 
Press; next page announcement that volume is a fur- 
ther contribution to the series of practical manuals of 
the Minor Arts projected by Mr. Leland, and acknowl- 
edgements of the assistance given the work by Mr. 
Holtzapffel; next page blank; Contents, p. (ix); next 
page has a design by the author in its centre; List of 
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Illustrations p. (xi) to xiii; next page, a design in 
centre by the author; Leather Work, pp. 1 to 93; next 
page, has centre design by the author, and like similar 
pages in the volume, is unpaged; Index pp. (95) and 
96. At bottom of p. 96 the imprint of the Chiswick 


Press. 
Jackson Col. 


1893. 

THE FAMILY LIFE OF | HEINRICH HEINE | ILLUSTRATED 
BY | ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO HITHERTO UNPUB- 
LISHED | LETTERS ADDRESSED BY HIM TO HIS FAMILY | 
EDITED BY HIS NEPHEW | BARON LUDWIG VON EMBDEN | AND 
TRANSLATED BY | CHARLES GODFREY LELAND | WITH FOUR 
PORTRAITS | LONDON | WILLIAM HEINEMANN | 1893 | (All 
rights reserved). 


Reddish brown cloth. 

Collation. Octavo, pp. xviii and 276. Half title: 
Great Lives & Events. The Family Life of Heinrich 
Heine. Verso, list of books in the series; Phototype 
portrait of Heinrich as frontispiece; title, as above; 
Preface by the English Translator, pp. (v) to xv; 
Signed Charles Godfrey Leland, Florence, December 
17, 1892; Contents, pp. (xvii) to xviii; Appendix, pp. 
257 to 276. At foot of p. 276: Printed by Ballentyne, 
Hanson and Co., Edinburgh and London. At end, 
Publisher’s advertisements. 

Portraits as follows: Frontispiece of Heine; 
Madame Heine, at p. 56; Heine’s Sister at p. 208; 
Statue of Heine by Von Hasselbriis, at Corfu, p. 250. 

The book was reissued in similar form in 1896. 

H. 8. P. Col. 

MEMOIRS | BY | CHARLES GODFREY LELAND | (HANS BREIT- 
MANN) | IN TWO VOLUMES | vou. 1 [vou. 11] | (Publisher’s 
Mark | tonpon | WILLIAM HEINEMANN | 1893 | [All 
Rights Reserved]. 

Bound in greenish gray cloth. Stamped in gold on 
sides C. L. G., evidently designed by the author. Back 
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strip lettered: MEMOIRS CHARLES G. LELAND [VOL. I, VOL. 
11] HEINEMANN. End papers same as text pages. 

Collation: 8vo. Vol. i, xvi and 307 pages. ‘Two 
blank leaves, half title, verso blank; frontispiece in 
photogravure of Leland in a big hat, with facsimile of 
his signature and the words ‘‘yours truly;’’ tissue 
sheet; Title, as above, verso blank; Preface (v) to xii, 
signed C. G. L.; next page blank, facing Contents; 
next page blank; next: I. |Harly Life. | 1824-1837; 
verso blank; text from (3) to 307. Imprint of Ballan- 
tyne, Hanson & Co., Edinburgh and London at bottom 
of page 307. Two blank leaves at end. 

Vol. I1.—(6) and 306 pages; two blank leaves; next 
half title; verso blank; frontispiece in photogravure 
of Charles Leland, (father of the author); tissue 
signed C. G. L.; next page blank, facing Contents; 
verso blank; next, V | The Return to America. Con- 
tinued | 1848-1862; verso blank; text, (1) to 306. 
Words The End, beneath note on last page, and at 


bottom, imprint of the printers. 
H. 8. P. Col. 
Jackson Col. 


I have been for 2 or 3 weeks writing reminiscences of my life. 
I have got to about 1867 and have an enormous MS. already. I 
read once of a man who could not write his biography because he 
had kept no diaries. I have not referred to anything, having 
nothing, but I find I remember everything worth noting. The 
trouble will be after 1869, when I get to Europe the second time. 
But here Aunt Bille will help me. It will be a very curious and 
varied book. It is a great pity I lost last year a memorandum 
book full of data for 3 years before. 

Letter from Leland quoted by Mrs. Pennell in 
Charles Godfrey Leland, a Biography. 


MEMOIRS | BY | CHARLES GODFREY LELAND | (HANS 
BREITMANN) | [Publisher’s Mark] NEw york | D. APPLE- 
TON AND company | 1893. 

Greenish gray cloth. Front stamped in gold with 
a wreath and in an elliptical depression the word 
Memoirs in Old English letters. Beneath this fac- 
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simile of signature, Charles G. Leland. Back strip: 
Memoirs in Old English letters; wreath in middle; at 
bottom: Charles Godfrey Leland. Green end papers. 

Collation. Small 8vo. xii and 4387 pages. One blank 
leaf, half-tone frontispiece portrait of Leland in big 
hat, with facsimile signature as used on front cover; 
tissue sheet; title, as above; verso, copyright 1893 By 
D. Appleton and Company, Electrotyped and printed 
at the Appleton Press, U.S.A.; Preface, (iii) to x, Con- 
tents ; verso, blank; Text numbered 1 to 487. Last page, 
blank; at end four pages of advertisements. 

This is the American Edition, which was issued in one volume. 
The preface is signed, Charles Godfrey Leland, and dated, BAGNA 
pI Lucoa, Italy, August 20, 1893. The last two paragraphs were not 
printed in the London Edition. The first volume of the latter 
edition ends on page 221 of this edition, which is in a smaller and 


more condensed type. 


Jackson Col. 
(To be continued.) 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA THRO 
THE WESTERN COUNTRIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER, 1809. 


(Continued from page 178.) 


Septr. 21st. Our Journey was from Mauns to Mes- 
gars 29 Miles. 

We left our Inn early—& in one mile descended to 
the Juniata, by a good tho stony road, the soil indif- 
ferent & the substrata a hard slaty rock—we forded 
the Juniata which is abt 50 yards wide & the river now 
very low, but in freshes it is deep and there is a ferry 
across, it is a beautiful stream and we passed in the 
angle of a long cove or bend—the sides for a great way 
a perpendicular rock, with wood every where peep- 
ing thro—on arriving at the opposite point, and as- 
cending a high hill, the river appears like a beautiful 
Amphitheater bending round the point, so that we rode 
for a considerable distance on a ridge with a high 
precipice on each side and the river at our feet under 
both of them—we continue over a very stony road, tho’ 
not steep, generally with slaty rocks, here & there inter- 
sected with limestone—a good deal of the soil appears 
composed of the shelly crumbling slate—but is poor— 
about 15 Miles down the river to our right is a vast 
bank of coal which is carried in boats to the Susque- 
hanna & Columbia—at 8 Miles we reached Tates Tay- 
ern at Bloody run where is a neat little village—with 
the Juniata running thro it whose banks we had ac- 
companied ever since crossing it—it is every where a 
beautiful gentle stream of abt 50 yards very clear & 
its banks fringed with trees—the hills rising imme- 
diately from it—Bloody run takes its name from a 
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battle fought between the Indians & the whites in which 
the latter were all killed—it is close at the foot of two 
ranges of mountain which are very near to each other 
& run thro the country nearly parrallel leaving scarcely 
any valley between them—these are called the War- 
riors ridge & Tusseys Mountain. 

Leaving Tates we came on to Bedford 8 Miles— 
luckily the Juniata has broke thro the two last men- 
tioned mountains, so compleatly to their base that 
winding along its banks we had a level road from which 
the hills rise on each side very high covered with trees 
—among the crumbling masses which have been 
tumbled from them—we observe slate of various kinds, 
hmestone & a variety of other hard stones such as are 
common in the mountains—we kept the Juniata all the 
way on our left the stream still preserving the same 
beauty—near Bedford a branch called Dunnings Creek 
which appears to be the largest one of the two strikes 
off to our right & we cross it on a bridge. 

We found Bedford a neat town of about 200 houses— 
many of them very good, it is the capital of the county 
& is rather an old town being founded in 1760 & was 
continued as a frontier against the Indians till the 
close of last war—it does not improve so much as other 
towns owing to its being surrounded by mountains & 
not having so large an extent of rich country, as some 
others to support it—it is however beautifully situated 
on a handsome little eminence with mountains all 
around it, and sufficient space in the valley for a num- 
ber of good farms—the navigation of the Rays town 
branch of the Juniata is good in freshes for arks & 
other boats to the Susquehanna & flour is carried to 
Baltimore for abt $14 p. Barrel. 

We dined at Stuarts Tavern where we sahinit | some 
company who frequent the mineral Springs at abt 14 
miles distance, these are said to contain a considerable 
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quantity of carbonic acid gaz, and magnesia we had not 
time however either to see or examine them. 

After leaving Bedford we had a stony road for 5 
Miles to the division or forks of the old & new road to 
Pittsburgh & took the latter—we soon began to ascend 
an elevated hill called the Dry ridge from its having 
no streams rising in it—at the foot of this ridge is a 
beautiful bottom, called Harmans bottom, with some 
fine meadows which are worth $40 p. acre—the Ary 
ridge is at first pretty steep, but the road otherwise 
good having no stone, but altogether composed of the 
soft crum: slate which we have found always covered 
with a poor soil—there are however many new settle- 
ments making upon it—after a variety of successive 
eminences—at abt 2 Miles we gained the summit & here 
had a. magnificient view of the sun setting behind the 
Allegany we then had an excellent road to Mesgars Inn 
kept by a Dutchman on the top of the ridge. 


Our bill. last. night. was 020.9: <a se en ee 4.70 
Bait: at Tates~ soe ise 5 o.0054 eas het singe o boupie = pela .20 


(To be continued.) 
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Alfred Coxe Prime. 


The Council desires to place on record an apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services of one of its Councillors, 
Alfred Coxe Prime, who died at his residence, 2212 
Locust Street, after a brief illness, on March 2, 1926. 

Mr. Prime became a member of this Society on June 
23, 1916, and was elected a Councillor October 22, 1923, 
afterwards serving as a Trustee of the Publication 
Fund and a member of the Committee on Library and 
Collections. His advice at Board meetings was always 
helpful, and he performed a most useful work for the 
Society when he acted as Chairman of a special com- 
mittee formed to supervise the matter of repairing the 
ancient wills in the Register of Wills office. Mr. Prime 
was in spirit an antiquarian; witness his interest in old 
silver of which he was an expert student, but he was 
also practical, and this combination made him of par- 
ticular value in his relations to the Council. 

He was, at the time of his death, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Society of Colonial Wars, in which he was 
a member by right of descent from Edward Shippen, 
Speaker of the Assembly, 1695, Deputy Governor, 1703, 
and President of the Provincial Council, 1702-04. He 
was born in Philadelphia, March 3, 1883, being the son 
of Frederick Prime and his wife, Laurette de Tousard 
Coxe Prime. He was educated at the Episcopal Acad- 
emy and after studying one year at the University of 
Pennsylvania was graduated from Yale University in 
1904. He shortly afterwards entered the employ of 
_the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; later he was 
associated with Messrs. Phillips and Jacobs, manu- 
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facturing chemists. He was Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Colonial Governors, and a member of 
the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, the Ameri- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers, the American Railway 
Engineering Association and the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. He was also a 
member of the Museum Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, a post that 
proved most congenial to him. 

The passing of Alfred Coxe Prime, when in the very 
fullness of his usefulness, is deeply to be regretted, 
and the Council will miss him keenly, as will his many 
friends and relatives. 
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(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in CAPITALS ; 
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Adair, General, 222 
Adams, John, 190, 225, 291, 293, 294, 
2 


99 

Adams, John Quincy, 200, 201, 202, 
208, 204, 207, 215, 224, 227, 228, 
234, 235, 236; Anecdotes in connec- 
tion with campaign of, 196; nomi- 
nated for Presidency, 206; elected 
by House of Representatives, 1824, 
210, 212, 213; views of on Tariff 
question, 216, 217, 219; religion of 
attacked, 221; charged with ex- 
travagance, 222, 223; opposition to 
in Pennsylvania, 225, 226 

' Addamson, Maude, 110 

Adlum, John, 349 

AIRY, DOROTHY, 99, 103, 105, 106 

Alexander, » BDZ 

Allibone, Dr. S. Austin, 321 

American Library Association, 
dowment Fund plans, 287 

Ames, Fisher, 83 

Amies, Thomas, purchases paper mill 
of George Helmbold, 10; cord- 
wainer, 10; paper manufacturer, 
10, 11; merchant, 11; superinten- 
dent of Willcox Ivy Mills, 11; 
owner of ‘Dove Mill,’’ 11; poe of 
“Dove Mill” supplied to Bank of 
the United States, 11; makes paper 
for printing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, 11 

Anderson, Andrew, 352 

Anderson, Major, 132, 273, 274, 275 

Anderson, Perey L., 353 

André, Major, 325 

ANDREWS, RICHARD, 114 

ANDREWS, SARAH, 114 

Ardmore, 3 

Armstrong, John, 30 

Armstrong, Colonel John, 32, 37 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT, 30 

ARNOLD, MARGARET SHIPPEN, 30 

Atlee, William Richardson, 365 


Back Run, 176 

BADGER, HANNAH, 189 

BADGER, WILLIAM, 189 

BAKER, ELIZABETH, 36 

BAKER, MARGARETTA, 188 

BAKER, WILLIAM J., 188 

Balch, Thomas, ‘‘International Courts 
of Arbitration” by, 324 

Balch, Thomas Willing, The Histor- 
ical Connection of the Shippen 
Family to the State, by, 23; ad- 
dress at Shippensburg, 1925, 23-28 

Baldwin, Henry, 201, 202 

Baltimore, 168, 169, 381 

Bank of the United States, 197, 233, 
234, 237, 238 

Bare, John, 35 

Barker, Charles R., Old Mills of Mill 
Creek, Lower Merion, by, 1-22; 
The Stony Part of Schuylkill, by, 
344-366 

BARNEHAM, SIR FRANCIS, 268 

Barren Hill, 3, 357, 358 
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Barrett, Laurence, 319, 320; in Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, 333 
BARTHOLOMEW, JOAN, 112, 113, 
114, 115 
BARTHOLOMEW, THOMAS, 112 
BARTRAM, ALEXANDER, 86 
BARTRAM, ANN, 86, 87 
BARTRAM, ANN BARBARA, 86 
BARTRAM, ARCHIBALD, 8&6 
BARTRAM, DAVID, 87 
BARTRAM, ELEANOR, 86 
BARTRAM, GEORGRH, SR., 86 
BARTRAM, GEORGH, JR., 86 
Bartram, Lieut. Col. George, Jr., in 
command of Second City Troop and 
50th Regiment, 82, 85, 87; sketch 


of, 86, 87 
JAMES ALEXANDER, 


BARTRAM, 
86, 87 

BARTRAM, JANH, 86 

BARTRAM, JOHN, 86 

Barwick, William, 109 

BATEMAN, ANNB, 106 

BATEMAN, DOROTHY, 100, 106 

BATEMAN, EDWARD, 110, 111 
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BATEMAN, HENRY, 100, 106, 111 

BATEMAN, MARIN, 100 

BATEMAN, MARY, 106 

BATEMAN, PEGGY, 106 

BATEMAN, THOMAS, 100 

BATEMAN, WILLIAM, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106 

Baulderston, Elizabeth, 110 

Baxter, William, 104 

Bechtel, Peter, 22 

Bedford, 381, 382 

Beechey, —— 144 

Bell, ———, 253 

Bell, Edmund, 109 

Bell, James Hayes, note on Rev. 
George Ross, contributed by, 94, 95 

Belton, Lawrence, 110 

Bennison, Thomas, 110 

Berry, John, 109 

Beveridge, Hon. Albert_J., Sources 
of the Declaration of Independence 
by, 289-815 

Bible, first American Hdition of, 
printed in Philadelphia, 319 

Bibliography of the Works of Charles 
Godfrey Leland, by Joseph Jackson 
(cont. from Vol. XLIX, p. 348) 
38-63, 149-162, 254-266, 367-379 

BICKING, CATHARINH, 16, 17 

BICKING, DAVID, 16 

Bicking, David, 353 

BICKING, FREDERICK, 15, 16, 17 

Bicking, Frederick, 21, 22, 353, 354; 
owns paper mills, 15; own shad 
fisheries on Schuylkill River, 15, 
16; purehases lands in Lower 
Merion, 15, 16; death of, 1809, 16; 
signs petition of Paper Makers of 
Philadelphia to Committee of 
Safety, 19 

Bicking, Frederick. Jr., 16, 22 
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BICKING, SARAH, 16 
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Bicking, William, Bey 

Bill of Rights, 29 

Binns, John, eh 

Bird, Robert Montgomery, 321 

Birkett, Alice, 111 

Birkett, William, 111 

Black, Jeremiah S., by Francis New- 
ton Thorpe, Ph.D., LL.D., 117-133, 
273-286 ; offices held by, "117, 126; 
succeeds Lewis Cass as Secretary 
of State, 117; Attorney General of 
the U. §S., opinions of relations be- 
tween States and the United States 
in regard to Secession and powers 


of the President, 117-132 ; “elemen- 
tary principles” of, 181; ‘“Memo- 
randum” written by, 274; letter of 


from the State Department, 1861, 
to Hon. A. V. Parsons, 275; views 
of on secession, 274-213; to Lord 
Lyons, 1861, 278; circular from 
State Department by, 278-280; re- 
moves to York, Penna., 283; ap- 
pointed Reporter of decisions of 
the Court, 284; death of, 285; re- 
ply. to Jefferson Davis’ attack, 285, 

Blamer, Thomas, 111 

Bland, Richard, 105 

Blockley Township, 65 

Bloody Run, 380 

Boggs, James, 85 

Boker, Edith ‘Wharton, 333 

Boker, George, 33 

Boker, George Henry, 325; author of 
“Francesca da rene ? 319, 331; 
public offices held b , 332; personal 
recollections of, 332, Re 334 ; lit- 
erary work of, 331-3 

Boker, Mrs. George athe 333 

Bonomi, Mr., candidate for associate 
in Royal Academy, 137, 

Book Notices, 95, 1 

Bott, Mr., 146 

Bouquet, Col. Henry, 26, 27, 32, 33 

Bourgeois, Sir Francis, 139, 140, 141, 
143, 144, 242, 243 

BOWES, SIR MARTIN, JR., 267 

Bowie, Ralph, 164 

Boy, John, 

BRABYN, ROBERT, 102 

Bracken, Henry, 104 

Bracken, ‘Thomas, 104 

Braddock’s Road, Sher re for 
laying out and route of, 30, 

Bradford, William, 319 

Bradgate, William, 110 

Bradshawe, Mr., 110 

Brandywine Oreek, 67, 69, 70 

Brandes Valley, description of, 
66, 67, 1 

BRAY, COHN, 107 

BRAY, MARTHA, 107 

Breitmann, Hans, see Leland, Charles 
Godfrey 

Brodhead, General Daniel, 188 

Brent Charles, contributes letter of 

MacGregor to James Buchanan, 


33 

Brown, Coates ace 321 

Brown, John, 

Browne, canes aie: 18 

Brownsville, 3 

Buchanan, James, 194, 207, as By oh 
274, 275, 282, 283, 285; I . Mac- 
Gregor to, 93; Lewis Cass and 
Jeremiah §S. Black, Secretaries of 
State under, 117; requests of 
opinion of Jeremiah S. Black in 
regard to relations between States 


Index. 


and the United States, 117, es 
powers of, as President outlined by 
Secretary "Black, 120-124, 126, 12 

129, 181; Cabinet of divided as to 
right of States to secede, 129, 273; 

changes in Cabinet, 180, 133; 

; to Andrew Jackson, 
211, 214, 215, 216; campaign of 
Andrew Jackson managed by, 214— 
218, 224, 226, 228; to Duff Green, 
215; views of on ” tariff question, 
218, 219; views of on secession, 
276; criticism of, 276, 277, 279, 
aed loyalty to Abraham Lincoln, 


Buchanan, William, 30 
Buck, William J., 353 
ee eee Jobn to President Wharton, 


BURD, CATHARINE, 36 

BURD, EDWARD, 30, 36 

if ELIZABETH, 36 

BURD, JAMES, 36 

5 COLONEL JAMES, 29, 30 

Burd, Colonel James, 27 ; Defender of . 
the Frontier, by Irma A. Watts, 
29-37; biographical, 29-387; in- 
scription on grave of, Middletown, 
29; engagement at Loyal Hanna, 
hero of, 338; extract from letter of 
HKdward Shippen in praise of action 
at Loyal Hanna, 33; takes census 
at Pittsburgh, 34; commissions of, 
34, 35; acquires land and builds 
“Tinian,” 1766, 35; children of 
James and Sarah Burd, 36; sus- 
pected of disloyalty, 36, 37: ; super- 
seded in rank in Continental army, 
37; born in Scotland, 29, 30; goes 
to "Lancaster, 30; marries Sarah 
Shippen, 30; settles at Shippens- 
burg, 30; a commissioner to lay 
out road from Harris’ Ferry to the 
Ohio, 30, 31; services in French 
and Indian War, 31-33 ; appointed 
Major, es, , 31; appointed Lieut. 
Col., 1758, 

BURD, TOSDEH, 36 

BURD, MARGARET, 36 

BURD, MARY, 36 

BURD, SARAH, 29, 30, 36 

Burd, ‘Sarah, inscription on grave of, 
Middletown, 29 

Burkhard, oe Andrew, 187 

Burney, Miss, 252 

BURRELL, WALTER, 


ORE 269, 270, 271, 
Burrows, John, 111 
BURTON, BERNARD, 107 


BURTON, MARTHA, 107 
Buxton, John, 288 
Byron, Lord, "334 


Calhoun, John C., 199, 201, 202, 206, 


Cameron, J., 79 ° 

Cammerer, Henry, 9 

Camp Meade, site of, on land once 
owned by Col. James Burd, 36 

Carey, Mathew, 321 

Carlisle, Abraham, 188 

Carlton, Bishop George, 98 

Carson, Hon. Hampton L., 340 

Cass, Lewis, 273; Secretary of State, 
117; resignation of, 129, 133 

Caucus System, 193, 197-200, 235 

Chambers, Capt., 171 

Chambers, Sir William, a founder of 
the Royal Academy, 136, 139 
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Chambersburg, 166, 168, 169, 170, 
U71, 172, 173, 175 

CHAMBRE, ALAN, 98 

CHANCYBE, DOROTHY, 107 

Charleston, port of, 120, 126, 132 

Chesapeake vue Delaware Canal, 209 

Chester, 164, 

Chester ok 3 

Chickasalungo, 163 

Childs, George William, personal rec- 
ollections and anecdotes of, 339, 


340 
Childs, Mrs. George William, 339 
Choiter, Mrs. 102 

Cholmely, Francis, 105 

Christopher Robins’ Mill Road, 12 

Clark, Shprles aoe o2i 

Clarke, Mr., 

Clarke, John 1s. 835, 336 

Class, Simon, 

Clay, Henry, 201, 202, 207, 208, 212, 
216, 219, 227, 228 ; Views of on the 
tariff question, 226 

Clinton, 201 

Clinton, William, 35 

Coates, Frank, a founder of the Royal 
Society, 136, 140 

Coats, Colonel William, 187 

Cobb, ohdibeead 133, 273 

Cobbs Creek, 

COCHRAN, ‘CATHARINE, 36 

Cock, Lawrence, 357 

Cocke, George, 110 

Colbourne, Thomas, water mill built 
y, 

Coleman, Jacob, 352 

Coleman, Judge, 74 

Coleman, Dr eH. 207; 217, 228 

COLDPEPER, ~ CULPEPER, SIR 
THOMAS, 268 

Colonel James Burd, Defender of the 
Frontier, by Irma A. Watts, 29 

Colonial Dames of America, erection 
of bronze tablet by, to memory of 
Edward ae ieee founder of Ship- 
pensburg, 28 

Columbia, 71, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 380 

Committee of Safety for Pennsyl- 
vania, petition to from Paper 
Makers of Philadelphia, 19, 20 

Conecocheague Creek, 170, 171 

Conestoga Road, 36 3 

Conestoga Valley, 71 

Conewango Creek, 166 

Connewago Hills, i 

Conrad, 

CONRAD, JOHN. 187 

CONRAD, SARAH, 187 

Conshohocken Dam, 349 

Constitution of the United States 
drafted in Philadelphia, 318 

Cooper, Thomas, to John Vaughan, 


190 
Copley: John Singleton, 139, 140, 141, 
143 


CORT, ANN, 86 

CORT, JACOB, 86 

Coultas, James, 362, 363 

COVERT, ANNE, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
272 

Covert, Dame Anne, hag of, 268 

, CHARITY, 267 

COVERT, DIANA, 268, 269, he 271 

f ELIZABETH, 267, 

COVERT, ISABEL, 268° 

, JANE, 271 

COVERT, JOHN, 267, 270, 271 

COVERT, SIR JOHN, 268 
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eRe: THOMAS, 268, 269, 270, 


Covert, Thomas, will of, 269 

COVERT, WALTER, 268, 270, 272 

COVERT, SIR WALTER, 267, 268, 
270, 271, 272 

COVERT, WILLIAM, 268 

eee TS: William H., 199, 200, 202, 

CROOK, RUTH, 114 

CROOK, WILLIAM, 114 

CROSFIELD, DOROTHY, 102, 105 

CROSFIELD, ROBERT, 100, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 106 

CROSFIELD, THOMAS, 106 

Crossfield, Thomas, 102 

Culp, Jacob, 355 

Culp, John, 355 

Curtis, John, 331 


Daly, Augustin, anecdote of criticism 
of by Edward Robins, 335, 336 

Dance, 145, 244 

Daniell, , 145, 244 

Daniels, Hon. 277 

Darton, H., Benjamin West to, 248 

Davenport, Josiah commissioned to 
receive prisoners at Fort Pitt, 
1762, 34 

Davis, Charles Belmont, 335 

Davis, David, 345, 356 ; saw mill 
owned by, 6; fulling ‘mill owned 
by, 8, 9; sells mill and property to 
Conrad Scheetz, 

oes Jefferson, assault of Jeremiah 
S. Black, 285; Judge Black’s reply 
to, 285, 586 

Davis, L. Clarke, 335 

Davis, Nora, 335. 

Davis, Rebecca Harding, 335 

Davis, Richard ey Sian 335, 336 

Day, Sherman, 353 

Declaration of Independence, Sources 
of, by Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, 
grea drafted in Philadelphia, 

Dennie, Joseph, 321 

Dewees, Henry, 356 

DEWEES, WILLIAM, 15 

Dewees, William, 296, 356 

DICK, MARY, if 











Dickens, Charles, George W. Childs 
guest of, 339 

Dickinson, John, 294 

Dillon, Mr., 176° 


Diweese, Dr., 253 

Dix, General John A., 275 

DIXON, ALICE, 105— 

DIXON, ANN, 100, 105 

DIXON, ARTHUR, 100, 104, 105 

Dixon, “Arthur, 111 

Donaldson, John, grist mill of, 5; 
mills of, purchased by George Mc- 
Clenachan, 5 

pomant: W. A. Newman, A. M., M.D., 

A.CS., Second Troop, Philadel- 

ter City Cavalry by (cont. from 
Vol. XLIX, p. 379), 79-87, 179-189 

Dove Lake, site of paper mill of Con- 
rad Scheetz, 9 

“Dove Mill” paper mill owned by 
Thomas Amies, 11 

Downing, Hunt, inn keeper and far- 
mer, 68, 70, 71 

DOWNING, JANE, 3 

Downingtown, 66, 68; description of, 


Doyle, Henry, 288 
Drew, John, 335 
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Drinker, Henry, employs Peter Wal- 
over as a servant, 17 

Duane, William, 321 

Duché, Rev. Jacob, 327 

Duck Island, 353 

Dundas, James, 86 

Dunlap, William, 134 

Dunning’s Creek, 381 

Durham Iron Works, 74 


Edmondson, Joseph, 111 
BDMONSON, ELIZABETH, 110 
EDMONSON, WILLIAM, 111 
Edward, Rees ap, 18, 356, 358, 361 
Elson, Louis C., 331 

Elwood, Thomas, 114 

England, Philip, 361 

Erskine, William, 5 

BPVERARD, DOROTHY, 107 
EVERARD, SIR EDWARD, 107 
EVERARD, JOHN, 107 
EVERARD, THOMAZEN, 107, 108 
Byre, Colonel Benjamin G., 188 


Fairview, 16 

Farrar, Mrs. Percy, 335 

Farrington, Joseph, 139, 140, 144, 
145, 242, 248, 244, 250, 251; Diary 
of, giving account of Life of Ben- 
jamin West, 134, 1385; reply to 
Benjamin West’s address before 
Royal Academy, 1805, 241, 242 

Falling Creek, 171 

Falls of Schuylkill, 179, 180, 345, 
848, 351, 352, 362 

FENWICK, EDWARD, 267 

FENWICK, ELIZABETH, 267, 268, 
270, 272 

FENWICK, MAJOR JOHN, 267 

Fenwick, Major John, Founder of 
Salem, New Jersey, Parentage of, 
by Bdwin Jaquett Sellers, 267-272 

FENWICKE, JOHN, 268, 269, 272 

FERGUSON, ELIZABETH GRAEME, 
327 

Ferguson, Hlizabeth Graeme, poems 
of, 327, 328 ; biographical, 327, 328 

eerste WILLIAM, 269, 270, 

First Regiment of Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, 1810, 1838, 184, 185, 186 

First Troop, Philadelphia City Cav- 
alry, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 85, 179, 
180, 181; celebrates Fourth of July, 
1809, 179, 180; discusses change in 
uniform, 180, 181; celebrates Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, 1810, 184-186 

FISHER, BELLB, 334 

Flat Rock, 347, 358, 358 

Flat Rock Dam, 15, 16, 347, 349, 350, 
8538, 354 

Flaxman, , 248 

Fleming, Sir Daniel, 97 

Fleming Manuscripts, 97, 98, 108 

Fletcher, Thomas, 113 

Forbes, General John, 26, 27, 32, 33 

Forth, Richard, 111 

Forts: Augusta, 31; Duquesne, 32, 
84; Granville, 31; Henry, 32; 
Hunter, 32; Morris, 32; Pitt, 34; 
Pomphret Castle, 31; Swatara, 32; 
William, 32 

Fourth of July, celebrations by First, 
Second and Third Troops, Philadel- 
phia City Cavalry, 80, 179, 180; by 
Democratic Republicans of Pitts- 
burgh, 211, 212 

Fourth Troop, Philadelphia City Cav- 
alry, 86 
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FOX, ANNE, 109 

FOX, ELIZABETH, 109 

, JANE, 109 

FOX, WILLIAM, 109 

Fox, William, will of, 109 

Foxe, William, 108, 110 

FOXTON, CHRISTIAN, 108 

FOXTON, ELIAS, 108 

FOXTON, WILLIAM, 108 

Fraley, Henry, part owner of powder 
mill, 8; injured in explosion of gun- 
powder, 8 

Francis, Mr., 76 2 

Francis, Capt. Thomas W., 79, 80, 81, 
88, 84, 180, 181, 1838, 184, 185 

FRANCKLYN, JAMES, 268, 269, 270, 


271, 272 
WALTER, 268, 269, 


FRANCKLYN, 
270, 271, 272 

Franklin, Benjamin, 289, 291, 293, 
294, 321, 322, 324; shrewd adver- 
tiser and writer, 318; founder of 
Library Company of Philadelphia 
and American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 320; letter of, 322 

Frankline, see Francklyn 

French Oreek, 7 

Fritz, Philip, 22 

Fry, Charles, 330 

Fry, Joseph R., 329; proposes plans 
for Academy of Music, 330 

Frys Nene H., ‘‘Leonora” by, 329, 


Furness, Horace Howard, “Variorum 
Edition’ of Shakespeare by, 320; 
personal recollections of, 341; quo- 
tation from, 341-343 

Furness, Horace Howard, Jr., 343 

Furness, William H., 341 

Fuseli, , 147 


Galt, John, 134 

Garfield, James A., 284 

Gargaz, Pierre André, “Project of 
Universal Peace’ by, 321, 322, 323, 
824; letter of introduction to, by 
Benjamin Franklin, 322 

Garrick, David, 343 

Garrigues, Francis, 362 

Garrigues Ferry, 362, 365 

George I, portrait of, 147 

George III, Benjamin West commis- 
sioned to paint ‘‘Regulus,” by, 135 ; 
approves founding of the Royal 
Academy, 136; Benjamin West ap- 
peals to regarding difficulties in 
Royal Academy, 139-147 

Germantown, 363 

we. DOROTHY, 108, 111, 112, 

GIBSON, ROBERT, 108 

Giles, » 225 

Gilpin Ancestry, The, by Alfred Ru- 
dulph Justice, 97 

Gilpin Chart, 99, 106, 107 

Gilpin Family, Memoirs of, 97, 98, 
99; Memoirs of, by Hon. Henry D. 
Gilpin, 112; Kentmere Hall, seat 
of, description, 115, 116 

pres ALICE, 100, 102, 1038, 105, 

GILPIN, ALLAN, 106, 110 

Gilpin, Allan, will of, 106 

oe ALLEN, 101, 102, 103, 104, 

GILPIN, ANN, 97, 106, 114 

GILPIN, ARTHUR, 104, 105 

GILPIN, BERNARD, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 108, 105, 106, 107 

Gilpin, Bernard, will of, 103-105 
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Gilpin, Mayor Charles, 338 

GILPIN, CHRISTIAN, 107, 108 

GILPIN, DARIAS, 107, 111, 112 

GILPIN, DOROTHY, 98, 99, 100, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 113 

Gilpin, Dorothy, will of, 110 

GILPIN, ELINOR, 108 

GILPIN, PLIZABETH, 97, 99, 100, 
104, 105, 106 

GILPIN, EVERARD, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111 

GILPIN, FRANCIS, 104, 105, 107, 
108, 109, 111 

Gilpin, Francis, will of, 108 

GILPIN, GEORGH, 97, 106, 107, 111 

GILPIN, GIDEON, 97 

GILPIN, GRACH, 100, 103, 105, 106, 


, HANNAH, 114 

GILPIN, HELEN, 106 

Gilpin, Hon. Henry D., Attorney 
General of the U. S, 98; Vice 
President, and library and collec- 
tions in possession of, The His- 
torical Society of Penna., 98, 105; 
idee of the Gilpin Family by, 


112 

GILPIN, ISAAC, 100, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 106, 113, 114 

GILPIN, JAMES, 105 

GILPIN, JANBH, 103, 105, 109, 110, 
ti 113 

GILPIN, JOAN, 112, 113, 114, 115 

ee ad JOHN, 106, 107, 108, 110, 

Gilpin, John, will of, 107 

GILPIN, JOSEPH, 97, 98, 1138, 114 

GILPIN, JOSHUA, 98, 99 

Gilpin, Joshua, Journal of a Tour 
from Philadelphia Thro the West- 
ern Counties of Pennsylvania in 
the months of September and Oc- 
tober, 1809, by, 64-78, 163-178 

GILPIN, KATHERINE, 99, 101, 103, 
105, 106 

Gilpin, Katherine, will of, 99-101 

GILPIN, MARGARETTA, 97 


GILPIN, PHILIP, 97 

GILPIN, RACHHL, 113, 114 

GILPIN, RANDALL, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 106 

GILPIN, REBECCA, 111, 113 

RICHARD, 106, 108, 113, 


GILPIN, DR. RICHARD, 98 

GILPIN, RUTH, 109, 110, 111, 114 

, SAMUEL, 100, 105 

, SARAH, 107, 108, 113, 114 

GILPIN, THEOPHILA, 107, 108 

, THOMAS, 98, 99, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
114, 115 

Gilpin, Thomas, Memoir of, correc- 
tions in by Alfred Rudulph Justice, 
iP will of, 109; biographical, 112, 

GILPIN, THOMAZEN, 107, 108 

GILPIN, URSULA, 107, 108 

GILPIN, WILLIAM, 97, 98, 99, 102, 
104, 105, 106 

Gilpin, Rev. William, of Boldre, 98 

Girard, Stephen. 190 
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GLOVER, ALICE, 114 

GLOVER, GEORGE, 114, 115 

GLOVER, HANNAH, 114 

Godcharles, Frederic A., quoted, re- 
garding laying out of Braddock’s 
Road, 31 

GODFREY, THOMAS, 326 

Godfrey, Thomas, Jr., ‘Prince of 
Parthia” by, 319, 325, 326; bio- 
graphical, 326, 327 

GORING, LORD GEORGE, 268 

Graatz, Herman, 293 

GRAEMH, ELIZABETH, 327 

GRAEMBE, DR. THOMAS, 327 

Graham, George R., 338 

Grant, Major ao 

Grant, Ulysses S., 284; guest of 
George W. Childs, 339 

Gratz, Simon, Memorial sketch of, 
88-90 

Gray’s Ferry, 360 

Great Valley, 169 

Green, Duff, James Buchanan to, 215 

Green Lane, 359 

Greene, General Nathaniel, 83 

Groghan, George, 30 

GRUBB, MARY, 36 

GRUBB, PETER, 36 

Guilpine, see Gilpin 

Gunpowder mills, call for by Govern- 
ment, 7; secured in Lower Merion, 
7, 8; disasters in, 8 

Gurnell, Stephen, 105 


HABACKER, GHEORGHE, 187 

HABACKHER, MARY, 187 

Hagner, Charles V., “Barly History 
of the Falls of Schuylkill” by, 
quoted, 351, 354 

Hagy, Jacob, 22; purchases paper 
mill, 1769, 12; conveys same to 
William Hagy, 1785, 12 

Hagy, Joseph, 22 

Hagy, William, 21, 22, 355, 356, 365 ; 
owns paper mill on Mill Creek, 
1785, 12; public services of, 12; 
extract from will of, 12 

Hagy’s Ford, 16 

Hagy’s Ford Road, 12, 13, 358, 361 

Hailperin, Herman, Pro-Jackson Sen- 
timent in Pennsylvania, 1820-1828, 
by, 193-240 

Hale, Mrs. Sarah Josepha, author of 
he had a Little Lamb,” 320, 

Hall, Judge, 221 

Hamilton, Hon. James, 34, 35 

Hamilton, General, 83 

Hampden, John, in America, 93, 94 

HARPER, SARAH, 187 

Harper’s Ferry, raid on, 121 

Harrington, Thomas, 102 

Harris Ferry, road from, to the Ohio 
laid out, 30, 31 

Harrisburg Convention, 1824, 199, 
202, 205 

Harrison, Richard, 13 

Harrison, William Henry, 198 

Harry, Rees, 365 

Hart, Charles Henry, quoted as to 
the merits of work of Benjamin 
West, 252 

Hartford Convention, 1828, 226 

Hassenclever, Captain Francis C., 187 

Haverford, 357, 359, 361 

Haverford mill, 2 

Hawre de Grace, 78 

HELMBOLD, ELIZABETH, 9 

HHLMBOLD, GEORGE CHRISTO- 
PHER, 9 
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Helmbold, George, 17, 22; owner of 
paper mill, 10; sells same to 
Thomas Amies, 10 

Helmbold, George Christopher, Ap- 
prenticed to Henry Cammerer, 9 

Helmbold, Henry, 22 

Helmer, William, 100 

Hemphill, , 208 

Henden, Sir John, 268, 269 

Henry, G., 75 

Herschel, Sir William, 327 

Mery vies = Jacob, diary of quoted, 
364 

Historical Connection of the Shippen 
Family to the State, The, by 
Thomas Willing Balch, 23 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
The, Shippen manuscripts in, 23; 
“Sources of the Declaration of In- 
dependence’ by Hon. Albert J. 
Beveridge, Address before, 289-315 

Hodgeson, Christopher, 109 

Hodgeson, John, 110 

Hodgeson, Marmaduke, 110 

Holhead, Henry, 105 

HOLMH, 102 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 337 

Holt, Secretary, 273 

Hood, James, 360 

Hooker, Thomas, 299 

Hoopes, Adam, 30 

Hopkinson, Francis, 326 

Hopkinson, Joseph, 320 

Hotels, see Inns 

Houghton, John, 103 

HUBLEY, JACOB, 36 

HUBLEY, MARGARBET, 36 

Hughes, Captain Caleb, 186 

Hume, Rev. William, 220 

HUMPHREYS, CHARLES, 85 

HUMPHREYS, LOWRY, 85 

Hunter, Francis, 110 





Incorporated Society of Artists, suc- 
ceeded by Royal Academy, 135, 136 

Ingham, S. D., 201, 211 

Inns, Hotels, Taverns: Black’s Inn, 
166, 167 ; Buck Tavern, 65, 66, 70, 
71; Centre House Tavern, 180; 
Columbia House, 80, 179, 180; 
Davis’ Inn, 170; Evans’ Tavern, 
79, 80, 81, 84, 179, 181; General 
Wayne Inn, 70, 359; Herch’s Inn, 
165; King’s Inn, 165; Liberty 
Hotel, 196; Maun’s Inn, 178, 380, 
382; Mendenhall’s Tavern, 179, 
180; Mesgar’s Inn, 380, 382; New- 
man’s Inn, 168; Nice’s Tavern 
(Sign of the German Hall), (De- 
catur Inn), 85, 87, 182, 184, 185, 
186, 187 ; Robin Hood Tavern, 360 ; 
Running Pump Tavern, 177; 
Schuylkill Hotel, 82; Shakespeare 
Hotel, 81, 83, 180, 181, 182, 186; 
Sign of the Golden Fleece’s Head, 
86; Sign of the Indian King, 82; 
Sign of the Naked Boy, 86; Slough’s 
Inn, 73; Spangler’s Inn, 165; 
Stuart’s Tavern, 381; Tate’s Tav- 
ern, 380, 381; Three Tuns Tavern, 
12; Warren Inn, 66, 70, 71; Wit- 
mer’s Inn, 72 

meat Records, request for copies of, 


Jackson, Andrew, 126, 127, 132, 282; 
Pro-Jackson Sentiment in Pennsyl- 
vania, by Herman Hailperin, 193— 
240; Caucus System during Cam- 
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paign of, 193, 197, 200, 236; of 
Scotch Irish ancestry, 193 ; reasons 
for popularity in Pennsylvania, 
193-196, 198, 200, 203, 209; ‘“‘Hero 
of New Orleans,” 195, 196, 200, 
208, 204, 222; incidents relating 
to campaign, 196; views of in re- 
gard to money and banking, 197; 
Edward Patchell to, 201, 202, re- 
ceives gold medal from Congress, 
208; religion of, 204, 221; bio- 
graphical, 205; nominated for 
President, 205; views of on the 
tariff question, 207, 208, 209, 217, 
229, 285, 238 ; on internal improve- 
ments, 208, 209; James Buchanan 
to, 211, 214, 215, 216; toasts to, 
July 4, 1826, 211, 212; adherents 
of in Pennsylvania, 211-219; cam- 
paign of, managed by James Bu- 
ehanan, 214-218, 224, 226, 228; 
as a farmer, 223; Federalists, anti- 
Jacksonians, 224, 225, 237 ; acrostic 
on name of, 227; opposition to in 
1828, 227, 228; tariff used as cam- 
paign issue, 229-231, 236; rise of 
labor class during campaign of, 
194, 197, 231, 232, 233, 237; views 
of on United States Bank, 233, 234, 
237, 238 

ts Mrs. Andrew, 204, 220, 221, 


Jackson, Francis J., 183 

Jackson, Joseph, A Bibliography of 
the Works of Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, 1857-1903, by (cont. from 
Vol. XLIX, p. 348), 38-63, 149- 
162, 254-266, 867-3879 

Jackson, William, F. S. A., 98, 99 

Janauschek, Madame, 339 

Jay, John, 277 

Jefferson, Thomas, 212, 218, 223, 227, 
292, 294, 295, 298, 299; to John 
Vaughan, 190; and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 291, 292, 293 

Jennings, Bartholomew, 105 

Jenninges, William, 111 

John, Andrew, 284 

Johnson, Jacob, 355 

Johnson, John, conveys property to 
Christopher Robins, 1754, 12 

Johnson, Joseph, 355 

Johnson, Samuel, 355 

Johnson, William, 355 

Jones, Cadwalader, 350 

Jones, Dr. Edward, 344 

JONES, EVAN, 18 

Jones, Evan, purchases paper mill of 
Peter Walover, 18; operates cotton 
and woolen mill, 18 

JONES, EVAN G., 18 

Jones, Gerard, 345 

Jones, Jacob, 358 

Jones, Lloyd, 358; paper mill built 
by, 1791, 21 

JONES, LOWRY, 85 

Jones, Margaret, 353 

eee Paul, 366; paper mill of, 17, 


Jones, Robert, 16, 353 

Jones, Thomas, 350 

Jones Island, 353 

Juniata River, 380, 381 

J _. ge Joseph Shippen a founder 


of, 

Justice, Alfred Rudulph, The Gilpin 
Ancestry by. 97 

Journal ot a Tour from Phiiadelphia 
thro’ the Western Counties of 
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Pennsylvania in the Months of 
September and October, 1809, 64— 
78, 163-178, 380-382 


KAMMERER, CATHARINE, 10 

KAMMBRER, HENRY, 10 

Kammerer, Henry, furnishes writing 
paper for Government, 10 

Katz, Henry, signs petition of Paper 
Makers of Philadelphia to Commit- 
tee of Safety, 19 

KELLER, CHRISTOPHER, 187 

KELLER, MARIA, 187 

Kemble, Fanny, 343 

Kennedy, Robert, 352 

Kentmere Hall, seat of the Gilpin 
Family, account of, 115, 116 

Kershaw, , 249 

Keyser, Henry, part owner of powder 
mill, 8; killed by explosion of gun- 


powder, 8 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 147 
Krickbaum, Conrad, 354 


Lafayette, Marquis de, 203 

LAMBOTH, ALICE, 115 

Lancaster, Penna., 71, 74, 164, 183; 
description of, 1809, 73; seat of 
government for Penna., 73; owned 
by Gov. Hamilton, 73; owned by 
William Hamilton, 1809, 73 

Lancaster Road, 358, 361, 363 

Lancaster Turnpike, description of, 
64, 65, 70 

Landis, Hon. Charles I., Benjamin 
West and the Royal Academy, by, 
1384—-148—241-253 

Lawrence, , 145, 146, 243, 244 

Lawrence, Thomas, Edward Shippen 
in business with, 26 

LAYTON, ELINOR, 108 

Lea, Henry Charles, “History of the 
Inquisition” by, 320 

League of Nations, “Project of Uni- 
Me Peace,’’? compared with, 821— 


Lee, Charles, 334 
De wage Henry, 290, 291, 293, 


Leedom, Benedict, 358 

Lefferts, Charles M., 180 

Legare, Hugh S., 117 

Le Gaux, Peter, 364 

LEIGH, ISABEL, 268 

LEIGH, WILLIAM, 268 

LELAND, BELLE, 334 

wy ae CHARLES GODFREY, 332, 

Leland, Charles Godfrey, 3832, 333, 
337 ; Bibliography of the Works of, 
by Joseph Jackson, 38-63, 149-162, 
254-266, 367-379; biographical, 
149 ; ‘Hans Breitmann’s Party” by, 
319; “Hans Breitmann’s Ballads” 
by, 3833; personal recollections of, 
332, 333, 334 

“Leonora,” by William H. Fry and 
first presented in Philadelphia, 329, 
330, 331; presented in New York, 
331; manuscript of in possession of 
The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 331 

Levering, Aaron, 353 

Levering, Anthony, 345, 353, 359, 360 

Levering’s Ford, 359 

Licking Creek, 176 

Light, Jobn, 196 

Lincoln, Abraham, 25, 275, 276, 281, 
324, 325; circular from State De- 
partment on election of, 278-280 
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Linnington, Captain John, 188 
Lippard, George, 321 

Livingstone, Robert R., 291 

Lloyd, David, fatal accident to, 14 
Locke, John, 298, 299 


Logan, James, Hdward Shippen in 
business with, 26 
Longfellow, Henry W., guest of 


George W. Childs, 339 

Losch, Jacob, owns powder mill, 7 

Loudon, Lord, 172 

Loudon, 171, 173, 176 

Lowell, James Russell, 317 

Lower Merion Township, 65, 344, 346, 
347, 350, 352, 353, 354, 355, 356, 
857, 358, 359, 363, 364, 365; mills 
in, 1, 2; raided by Cornwallis, 
1777, 7; industries on Schuylkill 
shore of, 6 

LOWREY, HANNAH §&., 188 

Loyal 'Hanna, success of Col. James 
Burd at, 33 

Lush, George, erects powder mill on 
Mill Creek, 7 

Lyons, Lord, Jeremiah Black to, 278 


McAFER, JANE, 15 

McAFEHR, WILLIAM, 15 

McClenachan, Blair, 5 

McClenachan, George, paper mills of, 
D056) U7 

McConnell’s Town, 175, 176 

McDuffie, Mr., 215 

McGlynn, Joseph S., 331 

MacGregor, I., letter of, 
Buchanan, 93 

McKean, Thomas, 24, 294 

McKee, Thomas, commissioned to go 
eee Col. James Burd to Wyoming, 

Mackrey, Edwin, 105 

McLain, David B., toast to Andrew 
Jackson by, 212 

McMichael, Lieut. James, 361 

ntti President James, 183, 190, 


Manayunk, 352, 359 

Mann, Sir Horace, 247 

Marshall, John, 362 

MARTIN, JANE, 86 

Mason, George, 292, 295 

Masy, Henry, 110 

Maybury, Thomas, 288 

Meade, George Gordon, sword of, 23 

Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associa- 
tions, formed, 1827, 232 

Meconkey, John, 365 

Meeker, Samuel, in command of Third 
City Troop, 85 

Melish, John, 350, 364 

MENDENHALL, ANN, 86 

Mendenhall’s Ferry, 366 

Meng, Melchior, 351, 352 

Meng, Woolery, 852 

Merion, 357, 358, 359, 361 

Merrick, J. Vaughan, 190 

Middle Ferry, 357, 360, 361 

Middletown, 29 

Mifflin, Gen. Thomas, 387, 364 

MILES, HANNAH WAGER, 188 

MILES, JOHN, 188 

MILES, JOHN, JR., 188 

Milt Creek, 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, 18, 14, 
16, 20, 21, 347, 354 358; Lower 
Merion, Old Mills of, by Charles R. 
Barker, 1—22 

Miller, Tobias, 352 

Miller, Wiliam, 352 


to James 
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Milner, Edward, purchases property 
of John Roberts, 1; reconveys same 
to John Maxwell and others, 5 

Ming, see Meng 

Mississippi, Bill of Rights, 1890, 286 

Mitchell, Dr. S. Weir, 320, 337; 
“Hugh Wynne” by, 337; anecdote 
of Dr. Mitchell in Italy, 337 

Mittelberger, Gottlieb, 350, 351 

Monckton, General, 249 

Monroe, James, 227 

Moreton, Garret, 359 

MORGAN, GEN. JACOB, 85 

Morgan, Colonel Jacob, 187, 188 

Morgan, Dr. John, 25 

MORGAN, REBECCA, 85 

Morris, Robert, 294 

Morton, John, 294 

Moser, George Michael, a founder of 
the Royal Academy, 136, 140 

Mount Ararat Fall, 347, 348, 353 

Mowery, Philip, 352 

Mullinax, Nathaniel, 361 

Murray, Edward s., 18 

Murray’s Mill, 2, 8, 13 

Myers, Albert Cook, 113, 318 


Naaman’s Creek, 2 

Nast, Thomas, 329 

Nealson, John, 105 

Nesbitt, John Maxwell, 5; treasurer 
of Council of Safety, 5 

Newbie, Bartholomew, 104 

NEWBY, HENRY, 102 

NEWBY, KATHERINE, 99, 102, 103, 
105, 106 

NEWBY, MILES, 101, 102 

NEWBY, RANDALL, 101, 102, 103 

NEWBY, RICHARD, 99 

Newby, Richard, will of, 101-103 

Newhouse, Jacob, 22 

Nice, Jacob, 87, 185 

NICHOLSON, ANN, 86 

Nicholson, Isabel, 111 

Nixon, Col. Jamies, 296 

Non-Importation Resolutions drafted 
in Philadelphia, 319 ; original man- 
uscript of in possession of The 
Historical Society of Penna., 319 

Norrington (Norristown), 7 

Norriton, 357, 358 

Northcote, 144, 247 

Notes and Queries, 93; 190, 287 





Oberholtzer, Ellis Paxson, quoted, 
316, 317 

Oblinger, Christian, 22 

Octorara Creek, 70 

Old Gulph Road, 3 

Old Mills of Mill Creek, Lower 


: Merion, by es R, Barker, 1-22 
pie, 
ELIZABETH, 2 





OWEN, 

Oxford, 75, 165, 166, 170 

Oxford University, member of Ship- 
pen Family Vice Chancellor, 23 


Padgett, Thomas, 109 

Paine, Thomas, “Common Sense” by, 
written and pub lisn et in Philadel- 
phia, 318, 319 

Paper Makers, petition for exemption 
of skilled workmen from conscrip- 
tion, 19; granted, 1776, 20 

Paper Mills on Mill Creek, 9; after 
the Revolution, 20, 21, 22’: in Penn- 
sylvania, 20, 31, 22: Hat Delaware, 
20, 21, 22 
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Parentage of Major John Fenwick, 
Founder of Salem, New Jersey, by 
Edwin Jaquett Sellers (cont. from 
Vol. XLIX, p. 260), 267-272 

Parkinson, Richard, 110 

Parsons, Hon. A. V., Jeremiah S. 
Black to, 275, 276 

Patchell, Edward, to Andrew Jackson, 
201, 202 

PATTERSON, GEORGE, 36 

PATTERSON, JANE, 36 

Paul & Livezey, 364, 365 

Pencoyd, 351, 352 

Penn, John, 35 

Penn, Letitia, 344 

Penn, Richard, 355, 363 

Penn, Thomas, 355, 363 

Penn, William, 67, 71, 344, 345; 
guest of Edward Shippen, 24; oc- 
cupies house of Samuel Carpenter 
on Second Street, 24; letter of 
Benjamin West to H. Darton on 
his painting of Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians, 248; Bevan’s medal- 
lion portrait of, used by West, 248; 
successful seller of land in Penn- 
pi Nickel 318; as a literary man, 

Pennsylvania State Historical Com- 
mission, erection of bronze tablet 
by, to memory of Edward Shippen, 
founder of Shippensburg, 28, 30 

Pennypacker, Hon. Samuel W., 316 

Pepper, George S., prepares plans for 
Academy of Music, 330 

Pequea Creek, 70 

Pequea Valley, 71 

Peters, Captain, 188 

Peters, Dr. Richard, 327 

Peterson, Charles J., 338 

Philadelphia, Some Men of Letters 
of, by Edward Robins, 316-343 ; 
important documents drafted in, 
318, 319 

Phillips, Richard, 134 

Phillips, Wendell, 282 

Pickering, Col. Timothy, 83 

Pipkin, Colonel, 222 

Pittsburgh, 381; first Fort Duquesne, 
34; rechristened Fort Pitt, 34; 


census of, taken by Col. James 
Burd, 1760, 34 
PLITT, GEORGH, 188 
PLITT, SOPHIA M. R., 188 
Plymouth, 1, 357, 358 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 317, 338; some 


poems of, written and published in 
Philadelphia, 319; difficulties of, 
in Philadelphia, 338, 339 

Poinsett, Joe] R., 126 

POINTS, MARY, 97 

Port Royal, 354, 355, 356, 358 

PORTER, DIANA, 268, 271 

PORTER, GEORGE, 268, 271 

Potomac River, 176 

POTTER, THOMAS E., 188 

POWELL, WILLIAM, 361 

Powell’s Ferry, 2, 357, 359, 361 

PRICH, GLENDOWER MORGAN, 85 

PRICH, JOHN, 85 

PRICE, JOHN MORGAN, 85 

Price, Captain John M., 79, 80, 83, 
180; in command of Third City 
Troop, 79; biographical, 85 

PRICE, JOSEPH, 2 

Joseph, 15, 347; 
quoted, 2, 364, 365 

PRICE, LLEWELLYN, 85 

PRICH, LOWRY. 85 


diary of, 
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PRICH, RACHEL, 85 
out eer, 85 
e, Rees, mi 1 of, 8 
PRICE, SRS ANNA. 85 
PRICE, WISTER, 85 
Prime, ’ Alfred Coxe, Memorial sketch 


of, 383 

“Prince of Parthia,” by Thomas God- 
frey, Jr., first produced in Phila- 
delphia, 319 

Pro-Jackson Sentiment in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1820-1828, by Herman Hail- 
perin, 193—240 

“Project of Universal Peace” pub- 
lished by Benjamin Franklin, 321-— 
324; compared with League of Na- 
tions, perregs quotations from, 


Proprietary mill, 1, 2 
Pulley, Bernard, 109 
Putnam, Colonel, 27 


Quarrier, Captain Alexander, 187 
QUERCY, SARAH, 107 


Radcliffe, Alan Fenwick, 267 
Radnor, 357 

Rakestraw, William, 100 
Rambo, Elias, 365 

Randa 11, 52 

Randolph, , 215, 225 

Rawle, Francis, 94 

Rawle, William, Benjamin West to, 


Rawle, William Brooke, letter of, to 
Anne H. Wharton, 

Rayne, George, 173 

Read, Thomas eran, “Sheridan’s 
Ride,’ ’ by, 328, 329 

Reader, John, paper maker, 14 

Redman, Joseph, 

Redstone, 33, 34 

Reed, Henry, 321 

Reed, Joseph, 327, 328 

WARD, 


Rees, Thomas, 345 ; saw mill built 


by, 6 
pate. Ada, 335 
REIGART, "ADAM, 188 
REIGART, HANNAH 8. 188 
REIGART. JOHANN ADAM JR., 188 
RUIGART, MARIA MAGDALENE, 
REIGART, PHILIP S. W., 188 
RHIGART, WILLIAM S&S. W., 188 
Reinhard, Capt. George, 187 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 241, 245, 252; 
first President of the Royal "Acad: 
emy, 136, 137; resignation of as 
President, 137; resignation with- 
drawn, 138; comments of, on 
West’s pictures, 246, 247, 248, 249 
eceeras, , 141, 142, 144, 145, 


Riddle, Judge, 2 

Ridge Road, ag 7358, 360 

Rigge, James, 103 

RIGHTER, BARTLE, 13 

RIGHTER, HANNAH, 15 

RIGHTER, JANE, 15 

RIGHTER, JOHN, 13, 15 

Righter, John, 22, 364; mill of, 1; 
purchases land ‘in Mill Creek Val- 
ley, 1760, 13; builds grist-and-saw 
mill, 138; petitions for public road, 
ps3 sale of property of by sheriff, 
13; sale of mill, 13, 14; owns 
paper mill, 14; extract from will 
of, 14; death of, 1824, 15 
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RIGHTER, PETER, 13 

Righter, Peter, 363, 364 

Righter’s Mill Road, 13, 14 

Rittenhouse, Benjamin, 349 : 

Rittenhouse William, first paper mill 
in America built by, 18 

Robards, Captain, 221 

Robards, Mrs., afterwards wife of 
Andrew Jackson, e220 

Roberts, Edward 362 

ROBERTS, ELIZABETH, 2 

Roberts, Hugh, 356 

ROBERTS, JANE, 3, 4 

Roberts, Jane, 356 

ROBERTS, abet 2, 3, 4 

Roberts, John, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 188 
345, 346, 352, 356, 357; (1) builds 
mill and log house, 2; “Ye Olde 
Grist Mill,” ruin, 2; give place 
name of “Wain,” 2; biographical, 
2; (2) apprenticed to a wheel- 
wright, 2; death of, 3; extract 
from will of, 3; (3) builds grist 
mill, 3; flour merchant, 3; Sega 
real estate and other mills, 4; ac- 
tive in Society of Friends, 4; pub- 
lic offices of, 4; joins British ‘army, 
1777, 4; attainder of treason issued 
against, 5; executed, 5; property 
of confiscated, 5 

ROBERTS, MATTHEW, 2 

Roberts, Percival, Jr., cemetery in 
estate of, 16 

Roberts, Phineas, 362, 363 

ROBERTS, REBECCA, 2 

ROBERTS, THOMAS, "4 

Roberts, Thomas, saw mill owned by, 
6; powder mill owned by, T, 8 

Robeson, Andrew, 352, 357, 362, 363 

Robeson, Jonathan, purchases mill of 


John Righter, 14; builds paper 
mills, 14, 21 

Robin Hood Ford, 360 

Robins, Christopher, 22, 345, 355; 


saw mill on Schuylkill owned by, 
6; purchases land and saw mill 
from John Johnson and wife, 12; 
proprietor of “Three Tuns’’ Tay- 
ern, 12; purchases adjoining tract, 
re petition of inhabitants of both 
sides of Schuylkill for road to saw 
and paper mills of, 1758, 12; sells 
paper mill to Jacob Hagy, 12 

Robins, Edward, Some Pieper e tes 
Men of Letters, by, 316-343 

Robinson, arr oe 

Roche’s Ferry, 3 

RODNEY, CHiSare, 384 

Rodney, Cesar, 

RODNEY, GEN, THOMAS, 334 

Rogers, Mrs. Harry, extracts from 
Orphan’ s Court Docket No. 1, Mont- 
gomery County, contributed by, 288 

Rogers, Milton C., 215 

Rogers, Thomas J., 201 

Rose, Aquila, 326 

ROSS, , 94, 95 

Ross, Rev. George, of New Castle, 
Delaware, geneahkogical note con- 
tributed by Edmund Hayes Bell, 


Rowand, H., 250 
Roxborough, 6, 346, oe 3538, 354, 





355, 358, 359, 362, 

Royal’ Academy, Benjamin West, Pres- 
ident of, 134; one of the founders 
of, 1768, 135, 136, 2417 245, 246. 
succeeds’ the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, 185; Sir Joshua Rey- 
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nolds first President of, 1386, 1387; 
principal object of and plans for, 
137 ; Bonomi elected associate, 187, 
138 ; death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
138; Benjamin West elected Pres- 
ident, 1792, 1388; resignation and 
re-election of Benjamin West, 138 ; 
James Wyatt elected President, 
188 ; disagreement among members, 
137-146, 242-245; Joseph Farring- 
ton’s reply to paper by Benjamin 
West at meeting, 1805, 241, 242; 
West’s support of and work for, 
241; attacks on West by members 
of, 242, 246; letter of Benjamin 
West to, 245; resignation of West 
as President, 244, 245, 246 
Rummel Falls, see Flat Rock Dam 
Rush, Benjamin, 289 
Rush, Captain Conrad, 187, 188 
Rutledge, Edward, 294 


Sands, Katherin, 100 

Sands, Thomas, 100 

Sartain, John, engraver and writer, 
337, 3 

SCHEETZ, BENJAMIN, 10 

SCHEETZ, CATHARINE, 10 

SCHEETZ, CONRAD, 9, 10 

Scheetz, Conrad, buys mill and prop- 
erty of David Davis, 1748, 9; paper 
mill of on Mill Creek, 9, 10; death 


of, 10 

SCHEETZ, ELIZABETH, 9 

Scheetz, Francis, 22 

SCHEETZ, FREDERICK, 10 

Scheetz, Frederick, 22; owner of 
paper mill, 10 

SCHEETZ, MARY, 10 

Schock, George, 87 

Schultz, Schiitz, see Scheetz 

Schuylkill River, 64, 65; mills on 
banks of, 6, 345, 346; The Stony 
Part of, by Charles R. Barker, 344— 
866 ; navigation in early days, 345, 
846, 348, 349; islands, 346, 347, 
849, 858, 854, 355, 3856; fishing 
and fisheries, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 358, 354, 355, 356, 366; fords 
and ferries, 355, 357, 358, 359, 360, 
361, 362, 368, 364, 365, 366 

Second Troop, Philadelphia City Cav- 
alry, by W. A. Newman Dorland, 
A.M., M.D., F.A.S.C., (cont. from 
Vol. XLIX, p. 379), 79-87, 179- 
189; various orders and drills, 79- 
85, 179-187; Fourth of July cele- 
brations, 80, 179, 180; Washing- 
ton’s Birthday celebrations, 82-84, 
184-186; adopts change of uni- 
form, 180, 181 

Seils, Richard, 103 

Sellers, Edwin Jaquett, Parentage of 
Major John Fenwick, Founder of 
Salem, New Jersey (cont. from 
Vol. XLIX, p. 260), 267-272 

Sellers, Nathan, ordered home from 
war in interest of paper manufac- 
ture, 20 

Seward, William H., circular to all 
ministers of the United States, 
1861, 280, 281 

Shakespeare, William, first American 
edition of, published in Philadel- 
phia, 319; ‘“‘Variorum Edition” of, 
by Horace Howard Furness, 320, 
341; Dr. Furness quoted on char- 
acter of, 341-343 
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Shaw, Anthony, 110 
Shaw, Robert, 85 


Shee, , 243 

SHEEPPERD, KATHERIN, 100 

Sheetz, Captain Christian, 187 

Shenk, H. H., 196; 216 

SHEPHERD, MARY, 105 

SHEPHERD, WILLIAM, 105, 106 

SHEPPERD, MARY, 102 

SPE gta care WILLIAM, 102, 108, 

Sheridan, Gen. Philip H., 328, 329 

Sherman, Roger, 291 

SHIPPEN, EDWARD, 24, 26, 30 

Shippen, Edward, the emigrant, lands 
in Boston, 1668, 24; settles in 
Philadelphia, 24; public offices of, 
24; house of near Dock Street, 24; 
host of William Penn, 1699, 24 

Shippen, Edward, ‘‘of Lancaster,” 23; 
public services of sons of, 24; bio- 
graphical, 26, 27; brought up as 
merchant in Philadelphia by James 
Logan, 26; public offices of, 26; 
a founder of the College of New 
Jersey, 26; member American Phil- 
osophical Society, 27; death, 1781, 
27; founding of Shippensburg by, 
1733, 27; services in the French 
and Indian War, 26; interest in 
American cause during Revolution 
and letters in praise of appoint- 
ment of General Washington, 27; 
unveiling a tablet in memory of, 
Shippensburg, 30; writes to Col. 
James Burd in praise of action at 
Loyal Hanna, 33 

Shippen, Edward, Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania, 1799, 24 

SHIPPEN, JOSEPH, 24, 26 

Shippen, Joseph, Colonel and Secre- 
tary to Province of Pennsylvania, 
24; Judge of Lancaster County, 
1789, 24; father of Edward Ship- 
pen “of Lancaster,” 26; a founder 
of the “Junto,” 26 

SHIPPEN, “PEGGY,” 30 

SHIPPEN, SARAH, 30, 36 

SHIPPEN, DR. WILLIAM, 24, 25 

Shippen, William, member of Parlia- 
ment, 23 

Shippen, Dr. William, Sr., Physician 
to Pennsylvania Hospital, 24; Vice 
President, American Philosophical 
Society, 25; a founder, Second 
Presbyterian Church, 25; member 
Pennsylvania Assembly, 25; mem- 
ber Continental Congress, 25 

Shippen, Dr. William, Jr., attends 
College of New Jersey and Hdin- 
burgh University, 25; lecturer in 
anatomy in State House, 25; a 
founder of Medical School, College 
of Philadelphia and College of 
Physicians, 25; member American 
Philosophical Society, 25; Chief 
Physician for Flying Camp, 1776, 
25; Director General of Military 
Hospitals, 1777-1781, 25 

Shippen family, members of, in Eng- 
land, 23; public services of, in 
Pennsylvania, 24, 28; in the Civil 
War, 25, 26; members of, ques- 
tioned as to loyalty during the 
Revolution, 36 ; 

Shippen manuscripts in The Histor- 
ical Society of Penna., 23 

Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, Address 
of Thomas Willing Balch at dedi- 
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eation of bronze tablet to Edward 
Shippen, founder of Shippensburg, 
1925, 23-28; unveiling tablet com- 
memorating founding of, 30; Fort 
Morris at, 32 

Shubert, Philip, 353 

Shulze, Governor Andrew, 215 

Shupend, Philip, 354 

Shute, Thomas, 362 

Siddons, Sarah, 343 

Sideling Hill, 176, 177 

Sill, Richard, 8 

Simpson, Captain Samuel, 187 

Smirke, ie! 24 

SMITH, ANN, 188 

SMITH, ANN T., 188 

Smith, Bryan, 110 

SMITH, HANNAH WAGER, 188 

Smith, John, 182 

SMITH, STAFFORD, 188 

eee Rev. William, D.D., 352, 362, 

3 

SMITH, WILLIAM T., 188 

Snyder, Michael S., 354, 356 

Snyder, Simon, 190 

Soane, , 143 

Some Philadelphia Men of Letters, by 
Edward Robins, 316-343 

Sources of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, by Hon. Albert J. 
Beveridge, 289-315 

South Carolina, Secession of and 
“Declaration of Causes,’’ 118, opin- 
ion of Attorney General Black in 
regard to, 118, 119; President 
Jackson’s views on nullification, 
126, 127, 132; President Buchan- 
an’s reply to Commissioners, 273 ; 
Judge Black writes “Memorandum” 
Sos affairs in, 274, 275, 276, 

Sower, Christopher, 319 

Spring Mill, 346, 347, 349, 354, 355, 

Stanton, Edwin M., 273, 275, 281; 
attorney General of the U. S., 130 

Stanwix, General John, 26 

Steddikorn, see Stetekorn 

STEIN, ANNA MARGARETHA, 187 

STEIN, PHILIP, 187 

Stellwagon, Frederick, 356 

STETEKORN, MARY, 10 

STETEKORN, SIMON, 10 

Stetekorn, Simon, 22; Marriage of, 
10; Paper mill owned by, 10 

Stony part of Schuylkill, The, by 
Charles R. Barker, 344-366 

Streeper, Leonard, 355 

Streeper, Peter, 356 

pa h Thomas, to Benjamin West, 

Sunbury, 31 

Susquehanna River, 70, 74, 75, 76, 
164, 380, 381 

Sutcliffe, Robert, 351; extract from 
diary of, 17 

Swede’s Ford, 357, 361 

Swift, Joseph, 360 

SYKES, ELIZABETH, 106 





’ 





Tariff Question during campaigns of 
Andrew Jackson, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
216, 217, 218, 224, 228, 229, 230, 
231, 236, 287, 238 





Taussig, , 217 2 
Taverns, see Inns 
Taylor, , 225 





Third Troop Philadelphia City Cav- 
alry, 79, 80, 82, 88, 85; Fourth of 
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July celebration, 1809, 180; ‘Vol- 
unteer Greens,’’ 186 

Thomas, 273 

Thompson, , 144, 145, 1838, 273 

Thompson, Jacob, 273 

Thornton, William, 109 

Thorpe, Francis Newton, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Jeremiah S. Black, by, 117-133, 
273-286 

Tibbens, Benjamin, 353 

Tibbens, John, 353 

Tibbens, Michael, 353 

Tilden-Hayes case, 284 

Tilson, David, 288 

Tilson, Catharine, 288 








Sree: John, Benjamin West to, 
45 
“Tinian”? home of Colonel James 


Burd, 29; erected, 35 

TOLAND, REBECCA, 85 

TOLAND, ROBERT, 85 

Tolbert, Captain Williamson, 187 

Torbert, William, 365 

Toucey, Isaac, 273, 274 

Tower, Robert, 105 

Towers, Richard, 105 

Townson, Thomas, 110, 111 

ES aan —, 144, 146, 243, 244, 
24 

Trumbull, John, 251 

Caen Mrs. John, Mrs. West to, 

4 

TUNIS, ANTHONY, 15 

TUNIS, HANNAH, 15 

pune Richard, part owner of powder 
mill, 

TUNSTALL, ANN, Anne, 102, 106 

TUNSTALL, RALPH, 106 

Turner, Frederick J., 194 

Tyler, President John, 198 

Tyler, John, 138 


United States, Bank of the, 197, 233, 
234, 237, 238 

UNVERZAGT, JOHANNHES, 15 

Upper Ferry, 360 

Upper Merion, 1, 2, 3, 345, 358 

Upshur, A, P., 117 


Valley Creek, 67 

Van Buren, Martin, autobiography of, 
quoted, 198, 208 

Vaughan, John, Thomas Cooper to, 
190; Thomas Jefferson to, 190 

Virginia, Declaration of Independence 
oy 290, 291; Bill of Rights of, 

2 
“Volunteer Greens,” 85, 186 


WAGER, ADAM REIGART, 189 

WAGER, ANN, 188 

WAGER, ANN T., 188 

WAGER, ANNA MARGARETHA, 187 

WAGER, ELIZABETH, 187, 188 

WAGER, ELIZABETH SMITH, 189 

WAGER, ELLEN VIRGINIA, 189 

WAGER, GEORGE, 188 

WAGER, HANNAH, 187, 188, 189 

WAGER, HANNAH S., 188 

WAGER, HENRIETTA, 188 

WAGER, JAMES BATH, 189 

WAGER, JULIANA E., 188 

WAGER, MARGARETTA, 188 

WAGER, MARIA, 187 

WAGER, MARIA MAGDALENH, 188 

Wager, Mary Ann, 189 

WAGHR, MATHIAS, 187 

WAGER, PETER. 187, 188, 189 

Wager, Sergeant Peter, 179; 
graphical, 188, 189 





bio- 
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WAGER, PETER GEORGE, 187 

WAGER, PETER JOHANN, 187 

WAGER, PHILIP, 187, 188 

Wager, Philip, biographical, 187, 188 

WAGER, PHILIP SMITH, 189 

WAGER, PHILIP STEIN, 188 

WAGER, SARAH, 188 

WAGER, SOPHIA M. R., 188 

WAGER, WILLIAM, 187 

WAGER, WILLIAM §&., 188 

Wain, 2 
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